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Lord Beloff made an interesting re- 
mark in his address to the annual 
meeting of the Conference of Uni- 
versity Administrators in Cardiff last 
week. Universities, be said, are in 
their essence non-democratic institu- 
tions. 

' His immediate context was the 
inability of the universities to com- 
pete successfully for public favour 
with nursery or primary schools with- 
in the total education budget, and so 
the need to create a separate minis- 
try for higher education and science 
which would decrease such direct 
competition for resources. In fact a 
quick comparison of the growth rates 
of expenditure on higher education 
and on nursery schools, and of unit 
costs in (he various levels of the 
education system do not really sup- 
port Lord Beloffs conclusion that 
universities and polytechnics have 
suffered from being responsible to a 
unified Department of Education 
and Science, so he has probably 
chosen a bad example. But his re- 
mark nevertheless remains a fascinat- 
ing one. To unpick it and examine its 
different meanings can be a useful 
exploration of the social psychology 
of the modem British university. 
Lord Beloffs remark with its start- 
ling evocation of universities versus 
the people provokes three main reac- 
tions, which in turn sum up neatly 
three broad views of the proper rela- 
tionship between universities and 
modern society. The first is the in- 
strumental view. This view readily 
acknowledges that' universities are 
unnooular in the sense that they still 


as the autonomist. This view too 
acknowledges that universities are 
unpopular m the same limited sense, 
or to borrow Lord Beloffs more 
direct phrase “are in their essence 
non-democratic institutions”. But' 
with Lord Beloff it believes that this 
is a proper because inevitable state 


of affairs. Only by standing apart 
from the practical world can universi- 
ties realize their full potential and so 
their ultimate utility. For them to go 
whoring after the false gods of popu- 
lar engagement, whether in the form 
of much extended access or much 
more direct and immediate relevance 
is to misunderstand the true function 
of higher education. 


‘It is not reasonable 
to expect a common 
relationship with lay 
society 

to prevail across all 
institutions, activities 
and disciplines’ 




world k but Insists that they UD 
more closely incorporated into mod- 
em life., ■ .. 

\ At this point the instrumental view 
bifurcates Into two Variants which 
can. be conveniently labelled “left” 
arid “right". The former stresses the 
social isolation of the universities, 
arid so emphasizes measures to in- 
crease access to (hem. This could be 
railed the super Rabbins variant. 
The latter , stresses the. economic 
isolation of the universities, and so 
emphasizes measures to Increase 
tlielr utility and relevance. This could 

h«> cnlUri thA : 


This view too can be divided into 
"left’’ and “right” variants. The for- 
mer holds that it is the role of the 
university to act as both the critical 
conscience of society, and “safe 
house" institution in which 
strategies of opposition to the pre- 

tfdilinn rnnlol 




— , — . ,..ie university comas to 

regard itself as the servant of im- 
mediate social and economic needs. 
It undermines .its capacity to fulfil 
this . vital role. The latter 1 holds that 
. universities above all must be about 
excellence. It must nurture the high- 
est standards in both teaching and 
research, standards that cannot be 
attained and so appreciated by the 


mass of the people. But despite these 
great differences both believe that 
the university should stand apart. . 

The ; third view could he .called the 
liberal view, hut a better description 


and best interests of society to con- 
cede to higher education the max- 
imum possible degree of autonomy. 

Alternatively it can be argued thnt 
“excellence", or less contenliously 
' the cultivation of rationality, is in- 
deed the ruling value of higher 
education; but that it can best be 
protected by making sure that uni- 
versities are “on expression of the 
age". To put it in crude and selfish 
terms, universities can only get the 
resources to maintain excellence in 
teaching and research if they are 
seen to be engaged in and relevant 
to contemporary needs. In less 
parochial and more altruistic terms it 
can be argued that both the concept 
and the forms of excellence are en- 
riched by their social context. If this 
is ignored the excellent degenerates 
into the irrelevant and ultimately 
into the plain mediocre or false. 

The safe conclusion, of course, is 
that British higher education is suffi- 
ciently diverse to accommodate all 
three view of its proper relationship 
with mass society. So the 
polytechnics can be labelled in- 
strumental institutions and the uni- 
versities as autonomist ones. Or, if 
this contrast breaks down as it must 
on the most casual examination, dis- 
ciplines can be similarly labelled - 
medicine as instrumental, history as 
autonomist, sociology as . . . well, 
Whig does not sound quite right. 
That contrast too soon breaks down. 
However, both attempts to secure 
such a contrast do help to underline 
the point that even in such a res- 
tricted system of higher education as 
Britain's it is not . reasonable to ex- 
pect a common relationship with lay 
society to prevail across all institu- 
tions, activities, and disciplines. 

Another equally safe conclusion is 
■ that Lord Beloffs remark about the 
non-democratic essence of thd uni- 
versity leads utiraately to profound 
questions about the character and 
objectivity of knowledge. Some will 
emphasize the partiality, in a literal 
sense, of all knowledge and this will 
lead them to favour the view that 
regards, universities as “an expression 
of the age".- - Others' will emphasize 
the integrity ’and 
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Dear Dr Turpilz, 

Thank-you for your kind and & 
couraging words. I certainty look fa. 
ward to acting as your external n- 
amlncr in the next three yeah, ad I 
very much share your belief tint 
such independent evaluation by qjk’i 
peers is more than ever neetsso) 
now that the prospects for regia 
movements of staff between unhus- 
ties are so significantly curtailed. 
But to work. Thank-you for lettna 
of the first draft 


me have a copy of the first draft d 
your proposed examination question 
tor the General Paper on the BA 


U ; [. | Im 5 


This seems relatively straightforward 
but there are perhaps one or in 
little points which might be bpreeh 
mind when your examination sub- 
committee prepares the final versfca, 
May we start with Question 2 <a 
Section 1, Critical Issues in Aestkdi 
Epistemology! At the moment tHi 
reads as follows: 

"A long time ago there wasn't rd 
ly any such thing as art, or at lasts t 
with a capital ‘A’, becaitse everybody, . 
well nearly everybody, just did It (W 
without thinking it hw anything sp < 
cial but because of things llkth 
Industrial revolution it became all Jj* 
cial and sort of separate front to 
ordinary people who then tana* 
mass culture which was perp* 
alright in Us own way.“ Discuss. 

I wonder here if it might be o» 
ter, more productive of a ccbetsj 
answer, if vou felt able to substto* 


helps to concentrate the 
those students vyho .art lodw *' » 
Wards generalities. - . 

Further down thfe same pa»jJ 
feel that there is a slight pmsW 
of ambiguity in Question 5(a), wow 
at the moment you, have: 

Write brief notes on any two (?/* 
following people: 

Ibsen . -1 

Fi’eud • " I 

Wilkinson 
Wagner 
• Mead 

I think that you need to 
absolutely clear here that you JJ 


- arid often the brighter ones^ 
go for G. H. Mead,: the Cb# 
philosopher. Otherwise no n) 
problems. ** . , aa . 

Nearer thp bottom of the p*K 
tiny point about Question 8- 1 " 
it better here to write “G a ®ri.' 
the moment you have “Gcrten 

while this is of course phond* 
correct it mav be misleading 

ei 
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The CNAA 


by Ngaio Crqquer 

The allocation of “new blood” and 

information technology posts to the 

universities looks like a rerun of the 

July 1981 cuts, with some of the 

technological universities again faring 

badly. 

A Government announcement on 
the distribution of posts under two 
schemes set up to attract young re- 
searchers into the universities is ex- 
pected next week. Two hundred and 
forty-two “new blood" and 70 in- 
formation technology posts were' on 
offer. 

London has scooped 42 of the 
“new blood" posts. Of these four are 
in the humanities: philosophy at 
King’s; Spanish at Westfield; the cul- 
ture and language of Africa at the 
School of Oriental and African Stu- 
dies, and German at University Coi- 
leee. 

Two London colleges, UC and Im- 
perial get ten posts each, QMC gets 
three, St Mary’s medical school 
three, St George’s medical school 


two, and a number of other medical 
schools and colleges one each. 

London gets 14 per cent of the 
information technology posts avail- 
able, with Queen Mary College get- 
ting three and a half, three going to 
Imperial, two to UC and one to 
Birkbeck. 

Not surprisingly Oxbridge comes 
next, Oxford being riven 16 science 
and one arts “new blood”, and four 


gy, psychology, mathematics physics, 
engineering, physiology and metal- 
lurgy. 

Cambridge has got one arts (ethnic 
music) and 17 science including sur- 
face physics, biotechnology, psychol- 
ogy, biophysics, organic chemistry, 
biochemistry, of soil materials, virol- 
ogy, computational physics, neuro- 
biology, mathematical physics, en- 
gineering, rapid processing of mate- 
rials. mechanics , experimental 
psychology and physiology, plus six 


Dr Ian Nicol, secretary general of 
the faculties is considering writing to 
the University Grants Committee to 
complain about the time Cambridge 
wasted putting its 60 applications in 
order. He said it was clear the UGC 
had taken no notice of the order when 
making the awards. 

Further complaints to the UGC, 
the research councils, and ministers, 
are likely to come from Stirling Uni- 
versity which, to great surpnse has 
been riven no IT posts, though three 


involved two major companies in 
teaching for our courses and hope to 
get Scottish Education Department 
studentships. 

“Yet all this is nought to the UGC 
and the Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council. 1 am caused to look 
back at 1981 and one starts to be- 
come paranoid. What are we doing 
wrong?” 

Salford University is also dis- 


IT pests. The science posts are in versity which, to great surpnse has appointed, with only two “new 
medicine (five), and chemistry, biolo- been riven no IT posts, though three blood" posts (artificial intelligence 
gy, psychology, mathematics physics, “new blood” (psychology, chemistry and applied acoustics) and no IT 


“new blood" (psychology, chemistry 
and aquaculture.) 

Stirling has a chair in information 
technology funded by Central Region 
and Wang Laboratories, the Amer- 
ican microprocessor company is lo 
set up a £40m manufacturing plant 
on the campus. 

Professor Duncan Timms, vice 
principal said: “This is a real failure 
to grasp a development opportunity. 


particularly because of the presence 
of Wang on tbe site. We have 


.attracted external funds for a chair. 


has gone unrewarded. 

Keele has been granted one “new 
blood” (neuroanatomy), and Aston 
three “new blood* (pharmacy, 
mechanical engineering and modern 
language) and two and a half in IT. 

Hull has three “new blood”, 
(analytical chemistry, robotics and 
continued on page 3 


Sir Keith’s few words 
could cost councils £10m 


by John O’Leary 

ft .1 • 1 

Local authorities may face bills tot- 
alling £10m a year: while universities 
and voluntary colleges receive full 
compensation as a result of long- 
awaited decisions announced last 
week by Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary 
of State for Education and Science, 
pn (he definition of au overseas stu- 
dent. 

Sir Keith ended three months of 

urtdertainty since the House of 

Lords’ judgment on ordinary resl- 
dpnee by adding a mere 36 words to 
the . awards regulations. Previous 
attempts to drat! retrospective leg- 
ulauon cutting out reimbursement 
aaiqis from those wrongly refused 

pants since 1979 wire largely re- 

sponsible for the delay. 

> The new regulations prevent an 
intending student claiming to have 
“ordinarily resident" in Britain 
or she has been in the country 
wholly or mainly for the purposes of 


mu i ^ 1 1 , 


.... o applied' in writing and 
were refused mandatory awards in 
tost. four years will be eligible for 

reimbursement. 

'NO . details of fees policy Were in- 
..JjjW .In Sit Keith’s statement, 
“■‘bpugh he made clear his intention 
infoturevtp “retain the differential 
?W8ements whioh have in fact ex- 
??? - *n«ny years.” A further 
anoouncement on fees is expected in 
W nwt Few .weeks and is likely to 
«w ; ; a tougher line on retrospection, 
•i, Wftl.authdrity! leaders . met Sir 
■ ^tortty ; after pis announcement 
impressed", dissatisfaction that 
-BiR been'.consulted before, 
jftoF welcomed the general 
VT^W.ofthe ad vide given . !' 

this week; the 
Education Author- 
. concern i about 1 the 


ted in writing would cut down num- 
bers drastically while those who had 
. accepted official advice not to apply 
were being ignored. 

He said: "We are concerned that 
not only has it taken the department 
three months to work out a 36-word 
amendment but their attention was 
drawn to this problem by ourselves' 
and, three years ago, by a select 
committee; If they bad acted 
promptly at that stage, an awful lot 
of aimcuKy would have been 
avoided." 

Acting on high-level legal advice 
the National Union of Students is to 
Investigate the poss 
case to establish its belief that stu- 
dents resident in tbe UK before 1978- 
79 are entitled to awards. 

Mr Neil Stewart, NUS president, 
commented: “This announcement is 
an admission by tbe Government 
that thousands of overseas students 
have been robbed of millions of 
pounds worth of financial support 
over the past 20 years. 

I NUS is to enlist the aid of MF’s of 
all parties to try to block the regula- 
tions in Parliament, Mr Stewait said,- 





Edinburgh rock 
cake ... the 
university's 
principal, John 
Burnett, holds a 
cake model of an 
eighteenth-century 
tenement which 
has been restored 
to provide student ■ 
accommodation, 
at (he window of 1 
one oflhe rooms. : 

Two neighbouring 
derelict tenements 
are also to be 1 . , 

refurbished, ■■ 


hr 80 students in 
23 flats. 

The three 
tenements are . 
among the oldest 
on the city’s sooth 
side, and the 
£500,000 project Is 
being supported , 
by the Historic 
Buildings Council 
fdrScduandand 
Edinburgh -..i 
District Council.' 


NAB won*! iuifr the deadline defaulters 


°V>y : sMl at guarantee of 
..•j^PfJjWtiph., to "that given to thp 
■ Alices grant iristlfu- 


nnutiB iohU: '^:.. > 

ytmed . Kingdom Council 11 fof 


Ktogdofo Council 11 fof 
nVi Studepfr iAffajrt was critical 
to® Attached to ejigibil-. 


LriOaiwi uwawiiiiv . 

the 1984-85 planning exercise to de- 
termine the shape of public-sector 
higher education. ' ■ ■ ; . ■ 

, But this week the first question- 
naires .had been analysed and -in 
some, cares returned to '.authorities 
:for clarification.' Mr John Bevan, the 
NAB ■ secretary, said thd tight time-. 
table;.of the .exeTdse, whjch must be. 
completed by the aUtumq, would not 
be disrupted a& .lopg air all submis- 
sions were f eceived r by the epd of the 

m ?lf h t hey Had all arrived :on ttye 
■same day we tould not havq bandied 
them,” he said. “A. number, of au- 
thorities had warned that they 
would be late and we. had; allowed 
, for that at this stage.”- . 1 

Thei early submissions confirm i-thw 
many, foegf authorities have; refused 
to rank:;- Subject dreas jn tlie ‘larger, 
collegeS:and ' polytechnicsln'ordercif. 

| priority; * Those Colleges;,; wlth iljttle 

: t ^ ; ; v -V : 'i 1, ’ 


advanced work . are not separately 
identified in local authorities' re- 
turns. . > 

Last week’s meeting' of the NAB 

S ’ttee agreed that the final ■ plan 
include the use of “yardsticlr 
student/staff ratios” as a guideline for 
. Institutions. The wide range of rttios 
at present makes any form of stan- 
dardization controversial, but; the 
.new pcheme has been adopted on the 
/.basis that it is used only at the 
; extremes of staffing. Only where fu- 
ture proposals implied ratios fo ex- ■ 
cess of those, agreed as -yardsticks ■ 
would, -‘more detailed examination” 
be required.'- : 1 " ' i 1 

•, Future meetings of.j. the NAB 
[board: and its working groups;: will 
.make recommendations on-, the' 1 
appropriate staffing foveis td be 
used. A recent paper by the Departr 
riient' of Education and Science 


raised- the possibility - of nn overall 
■ratio 'of 12:1 , in ', colleges j|i and 
-pptytechlucs: , , • ■ ; - h '• '• 

: t! - . Final . recommendations . on', the 


allocation of places for 1984-85 will 
be formulated at a residential meet- 
ing of the board at the beginning of I 
September in Sheffield. The commit-, 
tee will then consider the. plan and 
forward it to Sir .Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science. . 

Institutions will be notified of pre- 
liminary 1 proposals ■ for . “major- 
changes” in July aijd given approx- 
imately three weeks to moke further 
representations.. Mi dor changes.- de- 
fined as those requiring,, no more 
than a 10 per cent out . in' any. 
academic^, programme or ho more 
than 5 pet cent overall, and no^re- 
duct ion in, those programmes givei( 
top! priority -;.wiU riot be notified -in 
aoVanre.of the final decisions. 

Local authorities and 1 . regional 
advisory J councils Will be cohsulTed at 
the saime ; stage/ a? yvill valldatidg 
bodies, , which will .tye asked to idehr 
tify wort of known quality, included 
in the propostd ; cutst y ■ , 


shows a 
£2m ‘profit’ 

by David Jobbins 

A record surplus of £2m is to be 
announced by the Council for 
National Academic Awards which 
validates courses in polytechnics and 
colleges. 

It wilt enable the CNAA later this 
summer to freeze its £75 registration 
fee for each student until the end of 
the academic year 1984/85. 

The surplus of income over ex- 
penditure for 1981/82 is the latest 
instalment of a dramatic improve- 
ment in the CNAA's finances since it 
was in a toss-making position In the 
mid-1970s. 

But it derives less from the coun- 
cil’s own actions than from the suc- 
cess of the polytechnics in admitting 
thousands of students unable to win 
university places because of the cuts. 

Dr Edwin Kerr, the CNAA's chief 
officer, says the record surplus was 
unplanned. 

*When in June 1980 the council 
set the fee level for the September 
1981 intake, it planned, on tne basis 
of advice from the departments of 
education, for a plateau in student 
numbers and to break even or make a 
small surplus.” 

But student numbers in the public 
sector rose more sharply, than anyone 
had anticipated , and the CNAA also, 
underestimated tht reduction in -the * 
rate of inflation , and the moderation 
of pay increases. 

Other contributory factors, are the 
rale of return in the money markets' 
r- 43 - per . cent .on , the , accumulated, 
reserve of: more than £5m - and the., 
CNAA’s internal housekeeping which 
has' kept its costs down. ~ 

"We realize we have now built-up 
fairly sizeable, reserves which are 
now greater than one year’s expendi- 
ture by the council, blit will not be 
running them down towards zero. 
We believe It is prudent to have 
some reserves because of the.micer- , 
tain ties of the future.” 

The CNAA is unlikely to toke a 
decision on the • registration . fee' 
beyond 1984/85 because, of there un-.. 
certainties - the effect of the im- 
pending reduction in (he 18-year-old. ! 
population and any . decisions , : the ■ 
Government may rrtakp about :8m- 
itfent intakes into the public sector. 

- BuL the^ahhounccirteiit is sLire to 
proyoke .. reactions : both' from 
polytechnic directors already con- 
cerned at the so-called hidden costs 
to institutions of external validation 
by the CNAA and from students, . 
particularly those not in receipt of 
mandatory, awards. 

One senior polytechnic director 
said the CNAA had underestimated 
student numbers over the post five, to - 
six years to an absurd degree, The . 
more it collected from students the. 
less there was for the \yhqle of high- . 
or education. . '.... <■ - 

iAn > exercise - carried^ out by 1 the 1 
Committee of. 1 -: Directors,-' of 
Polytechnics more than three years 
ago suggested- the hidden costs';coiild . 
ahiouitl to £300,000 a yfcnr in a typic- 
al*, institution. 


Dr ^ay Rickfctt, director of Mld- , 
dlesex Polytechnic and a past chair- 
man of the, CDP, said: “Five nililion 
pounds would seem a rather large .. 
reserve to have available! I hope it . 
wbuld.be possible to. find some way 
For' ■ polytechnics ^ '.to. retain a percen- 
tage of the registration fee iitC these 
times of severe financial stringency.” 
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News m bnef £ uro research chain planned 

Poly soills over ^ 

. A " * by Jon Turney would have three aims: training of areas chosen will involve a few high- 

lnto summer Science Correspondent specialists early in their research level specialists, certainly less than 50 

careers: periodic reviews of advanced in any single sector. It the scheme 
Middlesex i oiytectuiic is to introduce The Council of Europe plans to set research; and promotion of coopera- expands to take in new subjects, the 

sc ^ 0 ' " h,ch f ; UP a network of centres of excellence live programmes. European Science Foundation may 

XJihJIrL L acros ? Eu J®P c . f !° r postgraduate re- M. MassuS discussed a paper giv- be asked to help choose the centres 

ltS academic search and training. inc details of the proposals with Mr and administer transfer of rcsear- 

year mto the summer. Council staff are already framing a william Shelton under-secretary of chers. 

d ‘ ™ cr^-Hif in i Kwnrrni™ nrr<f small number of pilot projects. These state for education, in London last M. Massu* and two council col- 

litermrt h storv wl1 ^ ev * l ** te ° ■**“* a proposed week. In the paper he suggested that leagues also discussed the rest of the 

SS or infoLliTBnology! ce J2 tres °f ex «% e could draft agenda forthe mooted meeting 


research minis- 


up centres 


are open to those wonting experience i ence po j icy prob i eins . 
of higher education as well as current nm French president, 

clllrfpntc nihn tuonl tA naan an avtra I ■ « * 


technological potential by improving ton and Mr John’ Osborn MPr'fte 
Francois mobility among researchers and mak- chairman of the council’s joint com- 

IPUJ nnL inn pvlctlnii ovfh ttippo halunpn Hum. mlit.a Fa. 


chirlpntc ofhn morn tn oain an -»tra . i iciivii picaiuciiL, riauujis muDiuty amaag researeners ana max- 

credit Fees ranae from*£50 to £130 ^‘ C if r ? nd ’ su 88 e s ted the new net- ing existing exchanges between Euro- miuee ior scienunc cooperation. .“ ,su P°n& 

creau. fees range rrom £5U to £UU. WO rk for postgraduate work to the pean universities, polytechnics and European foreign ministers will take to t Q PP°^! ll . on to . the introduction 

, council s Parliamentary Assembly laboratories more productive. the final decision on such a meeting . an f x P' ,clt provision for terrains- 

Foundations rock last Se P tember . The aim is to en- Initially, the project will be based in Strasbourg at the end of the 1 ! on of n f ad omic appointments oa 

courage progress in highly specialized on European scientific networks that month. “ ,c wounds of comoelliiw 

fields by bnnging together the best the council has already established. If it goes ahead, the meeting will 
researchers from universities and in- These range over several disciplines, consider drawing un th* Fnmn^n 


Foundations rock 

The Open University senate is to con 
alder culling the compulsory founds 


for scientific cooperation. 


hnncellors and Principals for Ito 
ing tenure by creating established 
and uncstnblished posts. 

The response, from the univeni- 
ty s senate and council also poma 

frt “nhnncifiAn tn »La !_i i' 


alder cutting (be compulsory foiunta- researchers from universities and in- These range over several disciplines, consider drawing up the European 

lion course element In Its under- stnules in the council's 21 member and specific subjects for Intensive science policy, includine a review of 

graduate degrees by half. At present countries. Most of the centres would training courses and workshops in- the main European scientific and 

students must take two foundation focus on science and technology, but elude particle physics, aerospace technical investments 

courses out of the six coursw needed there would also be some in the medicine, archaeology, solar energy It will also look at proposals for a 
for a rasa degree; (eight for honours), humanities. and marine resources. Eurooean Centre for tin iverstfv Up. 


and marine resources. 

Council officials want to build on 


lion of academic appointment oa 
the grounds of compelling reasons oi 
financial exigency." 

Leeds docs not have a "good 
cause" provision in its charter and 
statutes although there areptoceduio 
for dismissing staff for “disciplinary” or 
“non-disciplinary” reasons. 


v UU .w> vu* vi me 9U luuw uramu wuuiu mau uc sumo m me meaicme, arcnaeoiogy, soiar energy It w 11 also look at nmnnwds fnr » nuii-uiM.ipimtuy reasons, 

for a pass degree; (eight for honours) . humanity. and marine resources. European Ccntre for bnlvereitv Re Durin S recen < restructuring the 

w “P. as * lh iean Massufi, the head of Council officials want to build on search within the framework of the u l niversily counsel’s adtfee oa 

sed | by the Ou Students Assoctalkm the council s division for higher these existing links as a low-cost way Council for Europe The networks the contractual position of academic 

at its annual conference In York. education and research, said the of testing the effectiveness of tightly now being studied are seen as A first staff and was informed that termloa- 

European centres of excellence focused centres of excellence. The step towards it tion of appointment was possible 

T1 II 1 ■ 1 a — ~ " iiitiani “iWa _ _ 


Holiday island 

A water sports centre on an island In 
the Thames near Hampton Court Is 
one of the conference nnd holiday 
sites which the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority's new marketing offic- 


IfWiilt'HliU. fniuTTia7771 im.ui.r i 


tyring to sell for use during holidaysT 
The authority considers that its 

E otential revenue could be much 
igher than the £250,000 which it 
earns at the moment. 

IT spreads 

Two new Initiatives in Information 
technology have been sef up by 
polytechnics. The Polytechnic of 
Wales has launched the South Wales 
Microsystems Centre offering a com- 
puter consultancy service to business 
staff and Nottingham City Council Is 
giving Trent Polytechnic’s Small 
Business Centre £7,000 to fond a one 
war development fellowship In ‘•in- 
formation technology and the smaller 
firm*, ; . . . • 

£lm for mammals 


System must Fight to see Home Office 

broaden, files, researchers told 

says X Ollev Academics must be more persistent 1 

** ** when trying to get access to Home 

Changes in the A level curriculum Office-controlled material for re- 
and a halt to the narrow preparation search, according to the new head of 
for higher education are vital so the the department’s research unit, 
service can meet the challenges of Dr Ronald Clarke last week took > 


says X Ollev Academics must be more persistent 1 

** ** when trying to get access to Home 

Changes in the A level curriculum Office-controlled material for re- 
and h halt to the narrow preparation search, according to the new head of 
for higher education are vital so the the department’s research unit, 
service can meet the challenges of Dr Ronald Clarke last week took 
the next 25 years.. up his new post as chief research 

This is one of the first steps in a officer and head of the Home Office 
five-point programme outlined by Dr Research and Planning Unit. He dis- 
George Tolley, director of the Open closed that even he and his team of 
Tech Unit, in the latest edition of researchers had to fight for access 
the National Union of Teachers’ sometimes. 


Secondary Education Journal. 


Dr Clarke takes over from Mr 


■ •vtimiMi — VTWI UU1U JVXI 

Writing on “16-19 education: the Jo \ n Croft who retires after 11 years 
changing scene”, Dr Tolley says that ?? aead of *5 u . nit - Mr Croft P«s- 
for all its achievements in the last 25 lded ove f difficult times which saw 
years, the education service seemed s . taff and bud S et cu . ts > a me , r g er of 

rtirinuclv i<nn,j.. 'three research sections, and ones- 


j-cata, me cuucfliion service seemed “““ 

curiously unready to meet - future i*? ree research sections, and q ues- 
chailenges. . hons about the unit s pontinued (ndF- 



uf tolley said it ; .was absolutely «mui muim 

necessary to broaden the academic S a ?J d: 

curriculum. "The A level curriculum a - c ? eps L i n ‘ the Hom0 ( 
cannot stand outside -curriculum it- ^ deiab, y exaggerated 
form, and the narrowly-based prepa- 5? very persistent in 


pendence' from itijmstdrs. 
Dr Clarke said; “The t 


J- uiov uuu IIIKIIVI 

ut Clarke: <l be more perslatenl*’ also postdoctoral work. 


where “the requirement for a mem- 
ber of staff to do work of a particu- 
lar kind had ceased or diminished." 

As a result of this advice, die 
Leeds view is that there is no need 
to change its statutes or contracts, 
but it has also ruled out redundancy 
for financial reasons. 

Leeds is one of only a few univer- 
sities formally to respond to (he 
CVCP plan of ‘‘unestablished'' fixed- 
term posts for up to eight yean, and 
lists eight disadvantages: 

• Any deterioration in job security 
would have a deleterious effect on 
recruitment, particularly in those 
areas where the university canooi 
match employment terms available to 
good candidates in industry or the 
professions. 

• Security of tenure which exists for 
good candidates now will make thera 
unwilling to seek a post where tenure 
would be held up for eight years: 

• Candidates for lectureships often 
require first and higher degrees; fidd 


r rtf, of " 0l °8 i< i al resMreh usually in response! 

offi° )ects ” bmi,ted *° ««» &"» 

be very persistent in social research. Dr Clarke revealed an important 

X°. u ch8 ^°.° f «mphas! a , hewe*^ and 


vmmj • ui | — - — r su ace a Uwtt 

. appreciation of vocational skills ip the 


Saint David’s University CoHege, ar ^ 
Wales, has launched' a unique MA. , *T 
course on Death aad Immortality h . know 
Students will take a core course oh P roc< 
the arguments for and against the ferment 
oC a folure life which will In- , He' a« 
claode^evwenCT’' from people resusd' tures 
tateq .from near death. This will be - -- 
followed by three options from a choice 


“Tho- hierarchy lof data Information d r ^ n av ®' p 2 int ;. decklist 4 , has been ' lectSm cOTtflcfs which^e^rSi^^ 
^ *e educhtion; J h V Bxe ^ utive of the. duced working houre 

process, It Is hierarchy tKnHii nAtii.in Narioobj . Association of Teachers In. ® . 88 °f 


EDUCATION 


• Although some staff would ba« 

no problem finding outside employ- 
ment, staff in many disciplines would 
find themselves Ill-equipped to com- 
pete outside. t 

9 Tlie transition period during mm 
the new arrangements woula be In- 
troduced, and in which all appoint' 
ments would be “unestablished 
would add individual uncertainty to 
institutional uncertainty. ■ 

• Tlie sclieme is aimed at promoting 
flexibility for universities but Unuts 
appointments at the earlier, anj 
often' most productive part or an 
academic career. Moreover universi- 
ties would prefer the flexibwy 
among longer serving staff. 

• The requirement to demonstrate 

academic achievement during tf» 
three and five year appointment 
periods would militate against long; 
term research. • ^ 

• The proposal would not encourage 
mobility as --staff would continue in 
fixed-term appointments at their ow 
institution either until, they 

an "established” post or until t»J. 
H unestabli!^h8d ,, nost 1 was not 1 


Thai was the year that was 1 

"• W 1W2 -- T ** WE? Published ri 

: ■ apdjtal review 0 -1982 « It appeared to Ihe lertiaiv ; r 
8«ctof of education. In separate artkrisa thdre were r ; 
. | examlnaUons of policy, UrrivereUled, toe ptibnq soolor, J , :i 
; training and..the;NgUpnel Union 61? 


Should not be affected adversely ; em- Wna asked th ar V institution either until, they rertMJ. 

SDP peer 





rmemberof jhe 

teare. aid ACA® 


Scoliand and Northem lreland wer9 kidikfeii, and jn 
the tritoma* iPnal. section. North i. Americh,; Franco, 

; . Soulh Africa, Wea{ Germany and Poland. '.There wag : 
a sampler of the year’s; features encompassing Sk' ! 
Paler Paricer : on pluralism to Dr Roy Rdrter’s analysis j 
Of the Impact of fabhlon on the Sciences* y V l ; ;. 

The eight-page ievleW has now been rtojrinted ^ftd i 
Is available to readers at a cost pf eppSacn (Indiiding 
1 postage) from the address below . a ' , 

' Pfeaae .SSnd ycM/f <^iiequa^jcefa/ orcter liio caoff 
. phase) made payable to Tfmea Newspaper? Llmfiarf 
to: . • ■■ , ..- " ; *, '.i '-’ 

Franoes Houae, TheTlrtee Supplements, 
PrWry Houae, St John's Lime, London - . 
EC1M4BX.; - ';r* 


: K “‘MBimM wnen faced with! The niolrn7^i«» n^ : dow education team, said 

^'-'V •' P^P®?b,fpr:( nphonil rieVclopnjent' m . h Hwb HaJ^ B needs were, for, hbd brought about' a cortplf ^ 



was a good > chance .. auow p ' . 

: tfanitni. educatkm. .he said. , • 

addtai:’ I® :vfflni^!S!SS : ' Svinlon. . rtplying *r J*. 

JnentSad is yltil/ S-fho QbvSSmJ 11 ! ° dV ® niII,eilt ‘ '*“ d ^ - 5t f hSb " 
WW Sw: .dfa&Sffii2S2?S5P?-.'' ^nng the question of- lega • 


v~ , me quesnon ..ui- . 

S' ^Kl'Wodld .make^B Statement as-sooj , . 

*£' a Xf ; a$ ; possible; Nor wbuld be maK^ 8 -- 
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Warwick files for divorce 


by Karen Gold 

Warwick University, whose extramu- 
ral classes are held under the aegis 
of Birmingham University, has drawn 
up proposals for its own breakaway 
department of adult and continuing 
education. 

The University Grants Committee 
has agreed to consider sympathetical- 
ly funding a chair for the new de- 
partment, and two or three new 
posts are also envisaged, according 
to the director of Warwick’s institute 
of education, Professor Gordon Lawr- 


Coventry, Solihull and Warwickshire. 
Under the proposals Warwick would 
become their sole provider, whereas 
before they "belonged” to Birming- 
ham though Warwick provided classes 
on its benalf. 


The proposals are now being cons- 
idered by the Department of Educ- 
tion and Science, since they Were 
contained in an application to it from 
Warwick for ‘‘responsible body’* 
status. 

This is a historic arrangement 
granted to about half the English 
universities and various other bodies 
- such as the Workers’ Educational 
Association - whereby the DES pays 
75 per cent of their staffing and 
associated costs. It dates back to 
attempts by redbrick universities to 
serve their communities by providing 
extensions classes - largely in the 
liberal arts though increasingly in sci- 
ences and subjects verging on the 
vocational. It has been granted 
only to a few of the new universities, 
usually - as in the case of Kent and 
Surrey taking over in their areas 
from London University - with the 
parent university’s consent. 

According to Professor Lawrence, 


the new department was originally 
planned for this October, but War- 
wick is still waiting to hear from the 
DES on the application it made be- 


fore Christmas. The department 
would become part of the faculty of 
educational studies, and would hope 


Token attempt to help 
academic book sales 


by Paul Flather 


chancellor of London University is also 


to continue cooperating with Birm- 
ingham, he said. 

Its organization and aims would 
both differ from traditional extramu- 
ral departments, with a strong emph- 
asis on post-experience, updating 
continuing education, which it 
already supplies on Birmingham's 
behalf to firms such as British Ley- 
land. Staff would have an entrep- 
reneurial role, matching up “clients , 
who could be commercial or tradi- 
tional liberal education students, 
with other university departments. 

It would be run, subject to uni- 
versity statutes, by a board on which 
university members would be out- 
numbered two to One by local au- 
thority and industrial representatives. 


South East 
wins most 
in-service aid 












Katharine Rogers as Antigone and Richard Durden as Oedipus in a 
recent Playhouse production 


...... x , . . . , , 4 .. . , . _ . Students, dons and actors are ral- 

A special book token scheme to help keen to discover some new scheme o by Patricia Santinelli lying to save the Oxford University 

students keep up their required read- help subsidize ismdent book buwng. hi local authoritics in the South Playhouse, a leading regional theatre, 

t!8- des P Ile bigh P n ces and grants February he hosted a lunch to discuss were gutted the highest pro- which has provided a first audience 
fallinfi m value, is being seriously the problem. « a i„„ai irrantc ihic uionb ac nari nf a ffll* vnnnv nsnlrlna In ihp alllfprlna 


felling m value, is being seriously n . visional grants this week as^part of a for many aspiring to (he glittering 

considered by academic publishers. First the cpuncil in conjunction with Government scheme worth JE6.3m to prizes of television, film and theatre. 

? and «»“ 8‘ve foe^UshLibr^pIanstowmoiita boost in-service training in four prior- The university, which Is responsible 

students a £100 or £150 token to cover a £6,200 survey of student book buying itV areas for the (iO-year-otd theatre, has de- 

year's supply of recommended books, in the summer. Fhrther data wiU come *The Inner London Education Au- elded It can no longer afford the 
Previous surveys have shown stu- m the autumn from the resuUs of a thori ^ ^ and Kem ^ £80,000 a year It provides in cash and 
dents rarely spend the notional amount £50,000 National Union of Students C0UQC j^ ^ each receive more ^ kfad . u ha, given the Playhouse until 
allowed m their grants for books and survey of how mandatory grants are £200,000 between this month and Au- September to raise £250,000 or close. 


stationery, currently £165 a year. A spent. 


1975 survey for example showed just 5 
per cent spending ue full amount, 
while some apparently bought no 
course books at all. 

The scheme was revealed last week 
by Mr David Fulton of Granada Pub- 


The NUS this week remamed scep- | f 0 match K this sum . 


gust 1984 provided they can put in bids The 
to match this sum. headed bv 


committee, 

to match this sum. headed by Mr Christopher Ball, war- 

The scheme, which was announced den of Keble College, has already 
by Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of raised £1250,000 and is optimistic 
.State for Education and Science at that It will reach its target, 
the end of last year, is designed to Among those who began their 




me auiDiiic wu icvcaiGU iui week iu uc uaucu urn ujr ukii auim auu t u- - n J n f u,t ] c Hpcianf>H In 

by Mr David Fulton of Granada Pub- grandmothers. The NUS would also be Q e the release of ' up to 3,000 
ashing at the annual meeting of the keener to pursue a relaxation of the r tea U ers flttend cour 4es in man- 
b* 01 ? 1 N et . Bo ® k % ec! " ent 80 vendng retail agerSent tSg mathematics 
Publishers’ Council, which is obviously book prices to allow students to pay t | achingt pre -voc?tioiial educaUon 
worned at the fall In student book less for then purchases in campus and spfdal educational needs. 

Professor Berwick Saul, vice chan- Latest^statistics from the Depart- to & management & tr^ninfl and E lant P^ th “ lo 8^ aad no 

Un ^ er5i !y ‘° ,d ‘if mentoFTtade show a_falj of 0.8 per mathematics teaming, with th! re- fc^T 8 hl ^°UnS^iS^of Mm- 

meet na he wan mnvinren nniversifv rp.nt in real terms in hardhack .sales. . » __ inrce 118. inc umveraiiy ui ivmxi 


careers at the theatre are Dame Flora 
Robson, who appeared in the first 
production In 1923, Leo McKern, 
Sir John Befieman, Sir Peter Pears, 
DuJcie Gray, Diana' Quick, Michael 
Palin, Shirley Williams and Sir Peter 
Parker. Ronnie Barker, who had his 
Aral break at the Playhouse has given 
£6,000 hi royalty earnings to the 
appeal. 

Undergraduates use the theatre for 
12 weeks of (lie year, through their 
societies such as the Oxford Universi- 
ty Drama Society, the Experimental 
Theatre Club and the University 
Opera Club. Various gala events are 
planned. Including one on May Day. 


New blood allocations 

continued from front page ulus two TTs. Bath has five and no 


Sales w SJSZB S 3 - 

Prefer R .„do]ph Quirk, vice ^ l^d^ro?^ 

Other .nUwritta which stand to teimFplus four ITs. 
receive substantial sums we Binning- Universities' Which have done par- 
ham, Hampshire, Lancashire, Not- tidiiarly well Include Bristol: 12 
tinghatrtshire and Staffordshire, u neW bloods” although no fib, Edin- 


Engineers 
insist on 
strong voice 


Working party 
to scrutinize 
Londonderry 


whose provisional aliocahona range burgh 11 (botany, computer science, , half an 
SEEnni 1151 undor flOWW to physics, molecular biology, zoology, (physic) 
£143,000. forestry, genetics, veterinary patholo- s jcs and 


But two outer London boroughs, 
Kingston and Richmond-upon- 




University professors are pressing the The Northern Ireland government rh^es and the Isles of Scilly and ninconw with ten 

£a»rn 5S s 3S.SH 

ness 


foard. The, Engineering Professors’ the merger of the New. University iff H 

inference called last week in Leeds and Ulster Polytechnic will affect it. un( j er £15 ooiF to a 

for six members of the board to be Pressure locally and by the House Jg? juSt Under 115,000 ° 8 

.SSte m . a i*! t .? fnomlne f sfir 9 m of Commons &lect ComnUttM for . A dreator to local authorities also 


matology and naval arcniteciurej ana 
one ITV 

Nottingham has done well for its 


Sussex has four and three ITs. In 
the rest of Scotland Dundee has 
three (biochemistry, civil engineer- 
ing, mathematics) . god no ; Ha. 
Strathclyde has ! three (biological en- 
gineering, electronic and electrical 
engmeenng, and production manage-, 
jnent and manufacturing technology), 
and two ITs.“ ' ' . • • . - 

Aberdeen has three (geology, 
biochemistry and soil science) and 
half an IT in ' natural philosophy 
(physics), St Andrews has two (phy- 
sics and art history) arid no TIs. 
Heriot-Watt .has two (physics, and . 
languages) and two ITS. 

Bradford has. two (control en+ 
gineering and pharmaceutical tech- 
nology) and one IT. Reading has two 
(physical chemistry and polymer phy- 
sics) arid no ITS. They are very dis- 
appointed because they applied for 


viiisisvzvu wuemwwia- 

^nea _thc EogiiieeriQg CoundT takes 
jwr from the .Council of Engineer 
«g lnstitutiorts, which is to be 
TT? fl U P foter: this year. • 

, 12 “ EPG P^POsed that a npminar 
-iff. based on an electoral 


neers. higher education there when 
trikes ports next month, is thought 


in -it r&- attepdanee for onger than 12 mathematics, geography, physiology, 
ht to he montbs » aad most involve .20 full botany and psychology) paw one IT. 
n 'days’ attendance. ? 1 - Birmingham has been, given; eight 

Twenty two ..one-term courses for /-hemleareniHneHrine. ofivsics. s&afie 


ua»B BwiiUGi.«. " ■ . .. uiimingnaui nas ocan.^ given; chemistrv. 

Twenty^ two one-tenn courses for (chemtejengiiieering, P hysics,;spaCe an d.n 

training: head- and senior teachers research/; biochemistry, anatomy, . Durham, 


■ V .lar7-,Hi 'Oil 


... «. .. , „ . . medicine,- genetics and dvil englneer- 

of the Secretary of State. ing \ and one fT. 
ese are at the polytechnics of] Manchester has got seven (chemis- 


, MBPch^has get «ven (cbemi,- - wa5 & of Its «aH ™ 

SsSSS** 3 ? SSM 


field got four (chemical engineering, 
chemistry, geology and medical phy- 
sids) ana.rio Xti, ' . ‘ ; 

Durham, strangely, only got two 
“new blood" posts (chemistry and 

geology/geography) but thinks thjs 

was because many of Its - staff are 
young. 


bbritd^^corSituted 1 aer B v F • ' ‘ "f^ 1 %SSSS 1 ™ a° d Islamic history) and three IT but . and Essex lias no new blood posts 

ofac^Sfon Education) arid. Slr S|i J ?SS been strengthened 

fonSf 2EA5S525 SmHonMr DSBhlcy It wvfen -- - at Leeds, whfch has seven (oni each mental sdences' ana one IT prist. 

Ins^SSS^S. Is to report w{thfo six months. ' A T TT Wflf tis nil hi in 


engb^eririg institutions de- Is to. report within six months. 

^ procedures.’ rind to The group’s terms of reference are 

K, ‘dentffy . engineers’ needs for 4t tb consider the present and prospec- ■ 

five, demand for both part-time and 


■™.p iaentiN,, engineers’ n 
c ?^ u fog;,edurafitin, ■■■ • . . 
sqSL '5^®^i : ’ r the ' &sset 
the Science 


cull* Research Council , v «,«- 
? ob ®y,^o r . basic eriigmeer- 
11 drilled on 1 the 
^ and .1 





ATTT ,vhnto niv L 1 ! A I fo civil, electrical and mechanical en- . The UGC has told the universities 
AU.l Wall IS, UUUI1L I gineering, and applied mathematics, that appointing bodies for (he new 

1 ‘pure and applied zoology, Ghinese staff ; should- include an external 

and geography) and no Ira. K . .. assessor and the .research councils 
Newcastle 1 nas .six “new 'blood” will be ready' to suggest a name- .• 
posts (architecture; biology, ‘ der- Each University wu! get an addt- 
matology, civil engineering, geology, . Hon .to • lts r recurrent grant' of 
and geography) and three ITs. J (Jver- £20,000 for each 1 post In. the sciences, 
Thai Association - of . University pool has six - (inorganic chemistry, medicine or technology and £15,000 

jachers says in a new polity docu- organic chemistry, pure mathematics, in the arts. : 

ent ‘that a mixed ioanS/grants sys- metdltirgy, physics rind- ^ dental scien- TheiUGC has said It will support 0 

ce) and no ITs. - ■ . ■ similar number of new appointment's 

■ York has ajso done well with six jn 1984/5 and neyt year, unlike now, 
“new blood" p°3ts (cpeihlstry -r- two education will npt be excluded from 
physics, biology - two ,ahd qcpjio- the scheme. ’ 
mira) and i three - ITs. , Southampton The;! IT posts : Will earn .each uni- 
has five (poiiHc^ .verslty. £2Q ,000. per fulUlime post and 


V “-J/j " ' ‘ 


0 ? £10,060. per part-time post. 
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David Jobbrns reports Irom the National Union of Students conference at Warwick UnivS 


Support Foot, 
urges NUS leader 

Onlv minuics after (VHnrinn th»p ■ __ u.d,.. 


Only minutes after declaring that it 
would be unconstitutional for the 
National Union of Students to cam- 
paign for the Labour Party in the 
next general election. Mr Neil Ste- 
wart, the re-elected president, pub- 

S expressed his backing for 
ours leader, Mr Michael Foot. 

. Mr Stewart won an overwhelming 
victory in last week’s election 
Speaking later at a fringe meeting he 
announced the formation of Students 
for a Labour Victory to mobilize left 
wing students behind the party, 
i- 8 inference debate in 
winch Government economic policies 
were roundly condemned Mr Stewart 
™“ d « "II from Thames 

Polytechnic students to pledge NUS 
support for Labour was a breach of 
the constitution, which demands in- 
dependence of any political party, 
me restriction was introduced in an 
attempt to counter the divisive 
effects of similar calls to NUS con- 
ferences before the 1974 and 1979 
general elections. 

But then Mr Stewart came as close 
ns lie dared to make clear which wav 
lie thought students should vote Mr 
“« a,n Mrs Thatcher gets i 

elected we shall see trade union and i 
democratic rights smashed, young i 
people and women will be driven i 
back into the family and their inde- t 
wi “ * taken from thLm"” { 

,™-n , - am . not Cerlain lhe L «bour Party / 
if ihH, P J enie r" f ev u ry do< flnd ramma t< 
&£? i F 0l l cy . bui 1 am certain U 
Michael Foot is more likely than rt 
anyone etee to try," he added. „ 

said ta, fn .hf mee,in £ « r Stewart !L 
Mi le KJ 1 * non-poll tical stance ly 


stand on the sidelines. "I expect that 
those who stand on the left - right 
across the left spectrum should real- 
ize when it comes to the next elec- 
tion they will have no choice but to 
vote Labour.” 

The National Organization of 
Labour Students and their supporters 
secured comfortable majorities for 
Mr Stewart on next year’s executive. 
But the decisive votes in Mr Ste- 
wart s own case and for the post of 
treasurer may prove less significant 
in the longer term than the knife 
<?dge victory for Mr Tommy Shep- 

S ard, the education vice-president, 
the fiflh round Mr Sheppard beat 


, i.ii uuwuumu UC at 

Off by just three voles a highly effec- 
ts challenge to NOLS from the 
Left Alliance candidate, Ms Jan Mel- 
lor. Mr Sheppard’s victory, by the 
smallest margin on record, came 
when he picked up three votes trans- 
ferred from the eliminated Conserva- 

, vI V ^ i e the remaining 57 went to 
Ms Mellor. 

Tbc Left Alliance recovered sub- 



KlSUrt ^lil Kin * i0Ck - m and Mr Neil 


stantmllv from its rout a year ago 
and held the key post of national 
secretary and three other executive 
seats. One went to a member of the 
Communist Party, marking the par- 
ty s return to the executive after a 
year s absence. The Social Democra- 

XLTSi i BS ft? s ^ ts for the first 

tune and the Liberals have one. Mr 
John Murray, who stood for the Left 
Alliance. Conservatives are reduced 
to one scat on the executive which 


miic . ■ ' L srance 

he or a i do dP* d,d not mean ( bat 
he or other Labour students would 


« — — aiuucnis for rneir 

| S v P n P ro r ^ d u liV u ring - an una shamed- 
ly pro-’niatcher hustings speech. 

i he Left Alliance also flexed Its 
muscles by engineering reference 


back to (he executive of the major 
policy document on post-school 
education written by Mr Sheppard. 

Essentially a summary of existing 
policy, it went out on a limb and 
recommended effective abolition of 
the binary line with universities cen- 
tre"? 11 by local authorities alongside 
P tL 1c ®f ctor hi sber education. 

. . T p, decision , a personal blow to 
Mr Sheppard, was taken by only 
three votes - and the executive will 
consider how to implement ft next 

WCcKi 

Perhaps because for the first time 
NUS moved away from its traditional 
venues in Blackpool and Margate to 
a cost-saving campus setting, debates 
were restrained and thorough. Many 

Kj" , were s P e . nt on controversial 
internal issues of conference reform. 


Despite the ritual walkout by the 
extreme left during a speech of wel- 
come from their Warwick University 
vice chancellor, Mr Jack Butter- 
worth, the conference was largely 
years frCe compared with past 

„9 n ^ ? or | the final evening did 
ord jl" , break down when an election 
candidate was challenged for wearing 

Lndfc 1 "5 crlbe< ‘ Hang Nelson 
MandeJa . Proceedings were dis- 
rupted for an hour and could only 

S t Pr U 1i, wh l n J the dele 8ate. a mem- 
riS cLlfe Federation of Conserva- 
- Students agreed to remove the 
badge. He then chided delegates for 
behaving as if they were at a Nurem- 
challenged their com- 


Labour ‘woull 
boost foreign 
student aid’ 

An incoming Labour Gov^ 
would expand the oversea^ 
rnmmc to sponsor studenb Q 
poorer countries, shadow ”15 
secretary Mr Neil Kinaock j?, 

W.™fck " 

AB the arguments against fife 
fees hud been overwhelmingly u 
fied by the experience K 
educauon over past three 

Brituin had an obligation to i V 
rest of the world, particularly to [ft 
poorest nations, “their n«3 is « 
tor a new generation of ram* 
nor alliances which make then it 

Ceadded° n nCW poiitical ^ 

, "Dicrc was a case for a new pg- 
nofism distinct from the vicious ni- 
tarism of Thatcherism. He sail- K 
we want a better definition, left 
define it in terms of taking the 
of the world and giving than m 
acce» to the best means of tras- 
forming their very poverty, of de- 
veloping their own talents. 1 

Mr Kinnock said the expanded ail 
programme would be spent on sp» 
sorships to overseas students ooi 
scale of preferences. 

'Hie commitment appears in ik 
Labour Party document. The Nn 
Hope for Britain, which will form Ae 
bHsis of the party’s general electa 
manifesto. 

Support for gays 

Further education students will bt 
backed in clashes with college u- 
thorities over the establishment of 
“Gaysocs" by the National Unioacf 
Students. • 


' rmKna intemal ' ssu es of conference reform. “Gaysocs” by thc Natio^ 

- the academic freedom dismtfc 


academic freedom dispute 

hV-pRIll Plutlii.. •' 


--I — ounc*cu,H large! 

no other Western industrialized sock 
ety has ever set , , according (o the 
Manpower Services Commission. 

which came to an 
end inis wpf>t ia l. _i ■ ... r 


ramme for a minority of young peo- ? hi W r educ ation. 

-pie - one in eight 3 of the school ■!!? ° alaace bad participated i 
feavers in 1978. By 1982, more than t0 thc “m- 

!?f 1. na, ! or L , s school-leavers were or ^ ad J oined training work- 


hajf the nation's school-leavers were ° r had Joincd training work- 

"remainf a° f ||feli?e Mr .jS that - Pf the 


\ , peddle of wl 
• non- obtaliie 
further train 
■ . employment 


Manchester University 1 library has 
dra wn mtp a row over 
Sn«fS C fr ® edom following a re- 

SSSh"f 11 ,h ® ?° ard of De P uties of 

Jews that it withdraw an 

o^ 8 n sh y e.v« H ' !em,HC b0 ° k from its 

aanwi i? h ” Rylant !‘ lib rary has 
agreed to remove.', the book from 


aS£sfi»f'aas^.«SR5 S s««b« 4&SS £»ai asaa 

&S" f2 S «? , ln S' by Ml ■ ® wan!- 


'■ to ffie curtem ■KgSi 


and architect of the programme said hehn SlS^i^wlJ^^bSJoople had 
that TOP Had ' fe jS 

alternative to employment “It wnc P? r ®ht had! been 

'■ “ Educational at£ Gaining innova- ployere^p'^nUM** 1 '«W- 

. tion of the' greatest .possible' siatiifl- > : t- :£■■.; 

: caitce, economically and socially?^ he : 12 mHllon Sonie 

claimed. miiiton young people who, could 


from open access where ft was ayai 
able for casual inspection by all in 
sundry, but to keep it in the llbran 
The board of aepudes said m 
week ft was totally opposed to u 
form of censorship particularly ' 
academic libraries, but it could fin 
no redeeming qualities In the boat 
Palestine ana the United Nations 
H. Z. Nusseibah. ■' ' 

Dr Jacob Gewiitz, executive direc 
tor of the board, said: “There ws c 
attempt to ban the book. We m' 
no objection to someone doing * 
riops research on Zionism or raoa 
using the worst books, so to speas 


.. .ep M° th ^ <n “IT, 1 i"„S ,0 ver nd:: 

, gnyo, were scbceMeaveis took- b^d 

Humberside lecturers fight redundancies 

fiiiPS MMMmm 


w ' wen oiuy ijy.su per en- 
■ -5® in M r?,nS e '.l laty ' “SO Of the 


approschmade-Voyo'u^ou^.d'^ 

m hieifctwKe wlih sademlc f ree - 
•hot reawn.tg'be 


Me uuinieu me uuus 

blame for the economic ills of 1 
world on the Jews. Some- 
.were “so blatantly racist and an 
Semitic”, that the board were; cc 
sidering legal action under lhe K* 
Relations Act. ‘ Vr 

The. board had acted after bei! 


Jt TV 0ttn W Who,Suld' Sllen K n ?'< g thC had ^ academic free- RelaiionsTct^ "f 1 

b «o^B»n ag ed: W ortcexp 0 ™ n 'ce ' 1° The librarian. Dr' uw^. to ,llbran « \* 


action. 

The 

replied 


.ftri W,w'3fn£5?S2 


plofts tor more 


' 8kS J 0 pbB 84ttw df an acadomic 

. ta tnateriJ.cpltoSd 


outcome. . 

On another occasion, the po 
had written, to a ; public library,?* 
□lainimr nhhnf . existence ot.j 


'Joining about , the existence ok 

’rotocols Of The Elders, j O f > j 
xposed .as a fake in The tyr 
921 r on the opon shelves. 



Institutions shpuid^erge hat ^ ' among academic b 

rds compulsory redufidan° I Secretary 1 tfSiS on tho ^^5? put bv DrV. 


either of these ...n* 
wed and Of; Bulp) c 
the chair. . ; , 

•atjademic board me 


iili : «a#Rbbert n«J'r . At the aejadcmic board mi 
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Poly standards ‘threatened’ 


by Felicity Jones 
The Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics has complained to the 
Government about the effect of the 
cuts on academic standards in 
polytechnics and colleges. 

The CDP has written to Mr Wil- 
liam Waldegrave, under-secretary of 
BtaiP. far hioher education and chair- 


state for higher education and chair- 
man of the National Advisory Body 
committee, saying it is concerned ab- 
out proposals to reduce the unit of 
resource. 

The statement was sent at the 
close of the CDP’s annual conference 
at Middlesex Polytechnic which both 
Mr Waldegrave and Mr Christopher 
Ball, the chairman of the NAB 
board, attended. 

The letter pressed home that while 
a limited number of public sector 
institutions might be sufficiently well- 
resourced to sustain cuts in re- 
sources, it was clear that any further 
loss of funds to the polytechnics 
would lower standards to the point 
where they would not be able to 
meet the requirements of the validat- 
ing bodies. 

Dr William Birch, the CDP chair- 
man, said: “The position has arisen 


where the public sector has been 
pruned back drastically but it is the 
sector above all that is being ex- 
pected to deal with the growing num- 
bers of students. But we have to 
ensure that this expectation does not 
affect our standards. We care about 
academic standards just as much as 
the universities do.” 


»?■ 


The polytechnics are currently run- 
ning at a funding level, apart from 
fees of £2,350 per student. Estimates 
show that by 1984/85 this will be cut 


by 17 per cent to £1,950. Dr Ray 
Rickett, retiring vice chairman of the 
CDP, said that libraries were being 
made to shorter opening hours, com- 
puters were lying idle and buildings 
were not being maintained properly 
because of the financial squeeze. 

Nevertheless, the number of new 
entrants to first degree courses last 
year at polytechnics jumped by 20 


R er cent and again this year by near- 
j 5 per cent, while the universities 
reduced their intake by nearly 5 per 
cent in that time. 

Dr Birch said that the polytechnics 
dealt with the vast proportion of 
industry-related, professional and ap- 
plied courses and a sensible policy 


The lonely few Universities 

needing a pick-me-up <must al ^ e , r 

by Karen - Gold Income generation is now the name UppI Udvll 

Only 14 people in British universities of the game. We squeeze the Work- „ ...... n ~ 

have a remit to develop professional ers’ Educational Association. We » Q 2nm C 2? ri! 

"Paring work, . the 1 ; ^Universities sqooeze the local authority. We 


work, the Universities squeeze the local authority. We Lff K, n »i 

on Adult and Continuing squeeze our students and our clients .SJ? 

Education heard this week. on the continuing education courses. JUI* 11 i*S 

Professor Gordon Roderick, direc- We have been forced into this by j a S? « F draft submiss,on from the 
tor of continuing education at Shef- Government policy." uuaue. _ 

field University, told the council’s Some people said that universities Continuing education should move 


had to emerge if they were to con- 
tinue to fulfil this function. 

Two options of either restricting 
student numbers so that the unit of 
resource could be maintained at its 
present level, or increasing the finan- 
cial allocation were presented in the 
letter to Mr Waldegrave. 

■ The CDP also wants the role of 
the polytechnics to be clarified. “The 
essential provision of professional 
.higher education is in the 
polytechnics and it is in the national 
-interest that NAB should preserve 
this and that the liberal arts would 
be considered to be of less interest," 
said Dr Birch. 

Discussions were said to be prog- 
ressing well with the Universities 
Central Council on Admissions over 
a polytechnic clearing house for stu- 
dent applications. It was hoped it 
would be in operation by 1985. 

Applications for universities and 
polytechnics would be kept on sepa- 
rate forms and students would most 
likely benefit from a choice of four 
or five polytechnics. “It should be 
made quite dear that this is in no 
way removing students’ choice,” said 
Dr Birch. 



Three local mayors and Mr William Waldegrave, under-secretary of 
state for higher education were among guests at the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics’ annual dinner at Middlesex Polytechnic. 
From left to right are Councillor Vic Usher, Mayor of Barnet and 
chairman of Middlesex Polytechnic governors ‘Mr Waldegrave; Dr 
William Birch, director of Bristol Polytechnic and chairman of the 
Committee of Directors of Polytechnics; Councillor Phyllis Obom, 
Mayor of Enfield and Councillor Brian Bullard, Mayor of Haringey. 

Call for language policy 


tooklng at staffing, financial arrange- 
ments’ and the role of extramural 
departments in work coming under 
the Government's "PICKUP (Profes- 
sional, Industrial and Commercial 
Updating) scheme. 

Yet there were 800 courses and 
18,000 students enrolled in them, he 
said. “If we have that volume of 
work despite the constraints put 
upon. us because we are a responsible 
body department and we only have 
14 people full-time or part-time 
doing this kind of work, the simple 
question . that comes to my mina is 
how much more could we do if we 
had the resources to do it properly7 

“It is really a resource question. 
Much more could be done it we had 
a_ funds and manpower." 


what they could, he said. But he the UGC working party on that area, 
pointed to huge disparity between Universities would have to change 
the numbers of courses run by diffe- their attitude and the UGC could 


rent departments. 

Mr Leslie Cannell, director of con- 


contribute in a number of ways. 


Mr Leslie Cannell, director or con- As well as setting up a permanent 
tinuing education at Loughborough subcommittee, it couldT make changes 
University, said that although the \ n funding to put continuing educa- 
number of continuing education tion on a par with other university 
courses rose in 1981/82 the increase activities, tne paper says. It could 


The Government should introduce a 
national policy on modern languages 
so French no longer dominated the 
curriculum. i 

This was one of the main resolu- 
tions passed by the Joint Council of 
Languages Associations at Us annual 
conference in York last week. The 
council represents the main modem 
language associations as well as the 
British Association for Language 
Teaching and the Modern Language 
Association. 

“Unless planned provision for the 
teaching of languages other than 
French is made there is a grave dan- 
ger that the teaching of German, 
Spanish, Italian and Russian will 
simply disappear altogether” the 
council warned. 


One way of resolving this would 
be to introduce a requirement that 
all entrants to initial teacher training 
courses in modern languages should 
know at least two. 

It recommends an investigation 
into the needs of local authorities 
and schools every three years to find 
out the number of new teachers 
needing training in modem lan- 
guages. 

It wants national guidelines to be _ 
drawn up for local enucation author- 
ity provision of in-service training. 
Ttiis would include generous provi- 
sion of supply teachers in schools to 
enable release for retraining. 

The council also recommends that 
in-service training should be avail- 
able as a right and duty. 


courses rose in iwi/bi me increase activities, the paper says, it couia 
was very uneven. Overall, continuing recognize that it needs recurrent 
education courses rose by 9 per cent f unc fing rather than just pump-prim- 
and student numbers by 11 per cent j n g; support part-time and full-time 


in universities. 


students 


announce a fiill- 


But short courses, run by depart- time equivalent for continuing edilCa- 
ments outside the extramural. depart-, tion work; and urge that university 
ments, showed a rise of 27 per cent staff appointments include a refor- 
and student numbers increased by 23 ence to tbeir continuing education 
per cent in the same year. That ro | e . 

compared with an increase In ex- Tfo e three main areas of continuing 
tramural responsible body courses ot et j ucal j on _ the extramural tradition, 
7 per cent, and in non-responsible p ro f ess ional updating and part-time 



a, tunas ana manpower.” / per cent, ana in nan-rcspunsiuic pro f ess icmal updating and part-time 

He added:- “we are in a corner, body courses of only 2 per cent. degrees - should be coordinated in 
' A m • ' -m t i i 14 universities that already contained 

Continuing hopes ‘dashed’ 

The, Department of Education and ly “Model E", had been dis- rather than insisting that they encom- 
Sdenre is acting as a mouthpiece for appointed. But universities should passed all three activities, the paper 
a Government that has little faith in not complain if some at least of the says. 

wiat higher education is about, a Model E objectives were achieved The current “responsible body 
former vice chancellor of the Uni- under a different name and moved arrangements whereby the Depart- 
versily College of Wales told the towards different goals. ment of Education and Science funds 

conference. The position of adult and con- extramural classes, do not need 

Professor Robert Steel, now chair- tinuing education in some universl- changing, the paper adds. But uni- 
man of the board of Welsh Advisory ties was abysmally undeveloped, he versifies, the DES and the UGC 
Body, said that hopes for an educa- said. UCACE members muBt look must recognize that not all con- 
• h Qn policy that would advance adult outside their own departments to firming education could be self-sup- 
®nd. edntinuing education, particular- establish it better: porting. 


not complain if some at least of the says. 

Model E objectives were achieved The current “responsible body" 
under a different name and moved arrangements whereby the Depart- 
towards different goals. ment of Education and Science rands 

The position of adult and can- extramural classes, do not need 
tinuing education in some universl- changing, the paper adds. But uni- 


ties was abysmally undeveloped, he versities, the DES and the UGC 
said. UCACE members muBt look must recognize that not all con- 
outside their own departments to firming education could be self-sup- 


establlsh it better; 


porting. : 


Welsh tradition -losing out, says MP 


Institutions 


in the Welsh community, established 


•5jl. Welsh . -tradition . of voluntary full-time courses. 

MMwaoii, Sunday schools, min- .The other was the Institutions 
‘■'S notaries and trade union classes,' whlfh arose out of a particular crisis 
jrai .enqing>an'd was. being replaced . in the Welsh community, established 
Of . the British ip- themselves, and now had become 
♦p,!!* w’kased ; higher education Bys- appropriated, such as the EEC atad 
Dfdydd Ells Thomas, MP, the Arts Council’s takeover of the 
: 0l i lb f^CACEconference. Eisteddfod. 

iwft £ Welsh pbst-16 system now had Welshness Itself was no longer the 
wu, tornis, " ; .he said. One consisted :of Same because • of economic and 
‘Albums, which Britain'' had. lm> structural changes, he said. But a 
POfM pn Wales saying It had to have Welsh system pf post-16 education 
j polytechnic and college of would- he based oh local needs and on 
■pranced tfechhplogy, and part and a framework which would have the 


further education college as Its focal 
point. Unlike the -new national advis- 
ory body for Wales, It would be 
planned and fended locally In part- 


themselves, and now had become nership with centra government 
appropriated, such as the EEC atad "For the Welsh dimension we have 
the Arts Council’s takeover of the got to start looking from the bottom 
Eisteddfod. up, from the dimension of the totality 

Welshhess Itself was no longer the rather than from, an institutional 
Same because of economic and base,” he i said.. As unemployment 
structural changes, he said. But a row, paid educational leave, field. 
Welrt^rienTer pori-W eduction vra* ■"“**"“* *£*; 


structural changes, he said. But a; rose, paid educational leave, new. 
Welsh system >f port-16 education work In unemployment cenfres and. 
would- be based on focal needs and on political education about Wales were 
a framework which would have the central to adult education, he added. 


Industrial liaison officers demand boost 

Hfilvewife' indiUfriil - ■' tim itmim'c next meet- Dresent number of posts 


go before the group’s next mept- present number of posts and cost the 
later this month, have gone to Government more than £Vftm in the 
Department of Industry and the flret year.. . ... 

lartment of Education and Scien-" Gebff BurkiU of Brunei Univerei- 
Th« miner savs the two' depart- ty, the chairman of ihe UpIL. said 
its should pay |>f every university that while. there was still great pown- 

ave at least t*o industrial liaison tlal for increasing universities' con± 
ave at least iwo uuhbumu . tQi indus | r y | imeeded more 

his ' would, more than double the personaJ ^ntactB.-; ^ ,,y ; - 

r«. n* ii S' ■* .■ . 
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Liberal scholars out in cold 

from E. Pa, ™k l|Quad E ^ .» i whicl ihc =“P|f™d>he need for ferns a former staff [member* ihc 


Return route 
for teachers 


■rom fc. Patnck ^cQuaid in which he explained the need for hams, a forme, staff member of the ^ leaC *ierS 

Another memorandum marking 5es b °° d ° n COnSultan ' ^Publican organization. Under the 

liberal-thinking American scholars a fnnrin^ * . . . Freedom of Information Act, n Je.u.nui^ staff ,u Turkish umvenfa? 

for exclusion from government sciei> the Oufer Con&fil 10 Democ /®[ ic l Senator, Mr Dale Bum- fe„, S nun * r >' s powerful S 

SL'HHS «* •*« "> ory Board bv Tormer ■ S3* SSffiSI EC US. 1 * ' «S 


■L I mciiiurdnuum marxing ecs v a •■(whmhwii. *■ 

liberal-thinking American scholar a' u:„r ■ . ... rreeoom or Information Act, a :r ® ‘ uraisn umvenh.' b~ 

[ for exclusion from goverament sciei> the Oufer CondlSSSi 10 Den,oc / a j ic Senator, Mr Dale Bum- j-» un *jy s powerful S • 

ce panels has surfaced, this time in n™ RnoL C u?f nlal Shelf Advis- pers of Arkansas, requested a copy Cdu f. a ? ,o n Council lias laid dowfE 

the office of the Interior Secretary President Jimmv of , the , m . emo from Mr Watts office ! 1,u ^ r which they myt 

Mr James Watt. y hv thV f ^ . n f drop R e 5 when he learned of its existence The ^ a PP° in ti:d. Hut the regulS * 

Mr Watt denies that a memo re- iV WnrtuS ^"Suv 0 " M ^ ed 1 m,nislr > r replied that it could not 5 riC “ nd ls m like, y fo eni ' 

oucjiin* ■■clearance- po 14 sSfes Into “sd^dvS fiS?? “ meS SS -„ a _“W. ™l. "> a "35. “ rc !“™- . 


Cart Sagam '’real urgency" 


‘Star wars’ 
protest 

President Reagan’s hopes to defend 
country 7 ro,n Soviet nuclear 


c 'a* ■s-w -' ■“ 14 in.o““ir sa* comes tiSU copy , "s 

^e he th " £P p“^rcc N mS n lS"- a Walt said tha appointment .0 25 ? 0 “ l "™$' ronfidc '» i “‘ 
body, is part of an effort <n T.il l S ? ien “ adviSQr y P anel was * ot a D „ hard 

the minisfry of DemoS S2?ft ° nce you>ve been Bumpers has asked the Senate more 

lars who were members of a nnn appointed to a committee doesn't ®” erg ¥. , and n . at ural resources sub- ing, l 
| partisan off-shore research advisorv E 680 y » U have 8 ri ^ 1t lo he there SH?? 66 t0 n 1 2 V S* ti *? le thc mi,Hcr . neetJ 
'panel had “No° writtra m to tS °TfK - JS? ^ S dl f d a violation of thc y ' 

names when the memo waf returned S CI I cu, . ated amon 8 the Sj| ® nd ’ of the ministry's only t 

to Mr Watt; none was Teaooointed ° f the . Environmental Pro- ®5 en SS competence, larges 

The panel who are roC£e« A « enc y « a gled out 50 science %££* / nd ab,lit )' to be repre- Izmir, 

advise the Interior Ministrv on flS .. “ ndesi ™bles with such “"!?J ,ve of important matters of the Tog 


partisan off-shore re^arcb adviorl' E!!S ^ haTC 8 right *° ^ there SSE??? thc maUcr * need P eri »i«ion from the Sr i 

Sgi'MSr “ "£ hfe»^ d ™ a W he barter S JiSJSMTI jfi 

to Mr Walt; none was reaDTOinted ?pSST A f the . Eav t ro nmental Pro- Sc ! ent ‘^ competence, largest cities of Istanbul Antam2 

The panel who iSESSri- ^ction Agency singled out 50 science mputahon and ability- to be reore- Izmir. ' Ankaras ^ 


many to return. ' “ lwul3 P 
The number of voluntary nio, 
tions in the present academic wSt 
hard to estimate, but may Si 
more than 100. Under the^nw ni 
■ng those who have 
need permission from the HEC J 

Szriias'-i-a** 


. . e .P an *i ^ho are vohinteers, 
advise the Fntenor Ministry on wavs 
I lo improve scientific studies of the 

mvimnniA,i.l : . , .. . 


- - — witii autn 

remarks as dean air fanatic" and “a 
real activist." The author of that 


environmental impact of offshore T 5? auth ? r of ^ 

petroleum exploration and drilling Th!! f j^ b . een dismissed. 

"Soviet 0 niulear JH"" ^ ,h. A ? °“ an ?|™Pl’er appointed to 

attack by pladng laser and particle Watt said on think, Mr the secretary’s spedal assistant Mr Said tbe m ® n10 bad caused 

Dr a «‘ C r B ^ ~ .. ^ Pn>gra,nme Derre " n ° m ^ to C -”' Wi'- figHg aU*" 1 a " d Was 

drawn shnm r>F ■ )u — k Mr*— 1 ~Z~. . ~~ — : 


■ , m , uc i epre- 

sen tati ve of important matters of ihc 
studies programme" should be thc 
said 8 ^° r comm * ttee selection, he 


Ur Who-type gadgetry into orbit hns 
draum sharp letters of protest, rang- 
ing from outrage to ridicule, from 
scholars, scientists, and military ex- 
perts. ' 


peris. ' K,enl,SB ’ and mili,a ^ «■ tatad Yard has been called in by 
Astronomer Carl Sagan, a nonular «!& authod, «es investigating an 
author and educaSf ’ XS fasftSnt g Jl SSffS r h °’ flt . lhe 
commentator, managed to collect 16 £.rh£!L L 8 ? meA 34 1 ? ,,ase * to Iaad 
signatures from prominent luminar fnr? . 8 P 05 ! 11 ^ at a host of institu- 
tes from his hospital bed^n SyrTcuse w\h P ™ d l . h ? East Coast. 
New York, last week for a petition ow^ l5,ifiI? U8 ti ,d i ntlt . ies t0 starl Ws 
urging world leaden to ban the de. ^ . Arthur Craf- 


__ r — i w impain ng their v 

Professor who used 34 aliases 

Scotland Yard has been called in ks- ' 


SStiZ fi‘i B Ji ,imoie 10 aaU “>^ i* - 


j ■ — ia a lull, LCH- 

Professor, teaching part-time 
during this term. Following nis arrest 
ne was placed on “immediate admi- 


ferences. — «n.s re- 

The end came when the real Pro- 


fessor Hext had an article published and behavioural sdA 

in an education journal and Mr Craf- J^bo left Harvard University to bud 


Together with other dismissals end 
terminations of contract, the resign, 
lions have led to severe shorts snrf 
staff in certain faculties, especially ii 
the capital. ; 

Soviet approach 

The new president of (he Car** 
Corporation has asked leading 
lars In the Soviet Union to help estBb- 
Ish a special panel of Inoalry to 
investigate nuclear weapons and "oi- 
sis prevention.” 

. . D r . David, Hamburg, the tuv- 
ehlatrlst and behavioural sclealW 


.-^nuons testing and deploymemof were Skin^' 1 Cert ? in who thc V 
■weapons.^ space ^..“slgtifecamly |n offarlT ™ 8 ^ 0 c V slod y. andqharges 

^tfflg^lhow , 1 ^),,,. ttei Detilion , fiM again, t 


visit Moscow Id 


decision to 
pm Skopje 
av republic 
nally raised 
if the Euro- 
in Beigeo. 
:i, rector of 
conference 
sk jjan.-un 


AtnPdg those signing the petition- ftfac 2L? I^W were filed against 
re retued Admi ralNoel G ayler the sorted*?h t ■ J Autb orities 
ZSL*!** US ktUS 


, . n s a,0 °* and never f carse f rom the University of Edin- OKO PJ e » has written to the conference 

Hq Tohised to bur 8b. ,He taught previously at Wae- P ra ! eslin g that the Greek bauson 
nrw d rf Sta ^ tneetlb 8 with bis eight College in New York using hfr studenls studying 'in an “international 
other department membera. Hext’s identity. & non-recognized language”, has 

rie_ has lived with his wtfo - Affinm* a a. - i « _ I caused heufll/t^rmon* ond nnnnclllfin 


’ other department membera. 6 Hext’s identity. : “ u,s Mr 

rSs 

■ s-JBfrSSSt 


jpw iSta In Ate pacific-MrLee "AmSK w JSS5S?- "t®*-?* “V ^ N ™ > b °“ ih 


■■w,. ifcvuguitcu lau^unjju. , 

| caused bewilderment and opposition 
throughout Yugoslavia. 

Dr Andreevski said the classifica- 
tion of the Macedonian language as 
“not widely recognized" was not only 
unacceptable to Yugoslav public 
opinion. It was also paradoxical, be- 
cause Greek universities were prop 
oslne to recognize qualifications 
obtained at Skopje, he said. 


/Manhattan **”* 

■ atom boihbj-Mr' Oiristopher^aft A H^ raUa - 

former director of the Johnson.w; 


Apology called for 

on lK a fi™, n H2 £ a «li“nng Regents (hr the University of &»■ 
charged ‘ fc,onle ^. he 1b 1 n,a sysloni have ordered the chancel- 

wwn.iioa. .■ ^ tarries a maximum, for of Its Berkelev campus, Mr Ira 


ky, director of the Stanford UneS nlcri 'aSSSS-’ S a me 

aerator centre at Stanford Uni- SSfwiS -?f« r has ^“-Oh 
.versity. ■ n i teaching staff at. Geotge WashJn 

' : . • . Unryonriy, i„ , he ; dK“ ™ 


tr ^L d ® w “ e| ito 


die case. 


for of Its Berkeley campus, Mr fra 
Michael Hcyman, to send a letter of 
apology to Mrs Jeanne Kirkpatrick, 
tne chief White House delegate lo the 
United Nations, who was heckled by 
students in February. 

Her speech was interrupted several 
■times and she cancelled a second lec- 
ture after studenls protesting at ue , 
administration’s policies on El Salva- 
dor threatened continued disruption- 


' *«m-- gay® 

■re four communist ’ and rcse^^h> 5 n,m ^ £ ^ r for inauslr y schobl arfack^SP 6 ' w,t 5^ the Sta nford University has ,adopl«l 



. corps or highly com)>elent i 
tratois, one of whom, Glsca 
■ tamg, became ' President 
• another, Jacques Chirac, is it 
?ans . and 1 leader of the 


Fjns .and leader of the Gaullte l f iatOriSnSf 

- itk^iiff rhl, |F S ^ lab 'y teewse °f^ ■’ ^ra^ k rkP i 

its sudeess, the school has been sur- 

S? rn 1 y .° f J\ s J“ de ”Jf : . .Wows : • t. lumtSaed' ■ tv i 


i-i'ras/iNoia P|fer declined ; 

t of the civil 1 ft 9fe5Sor Sheldon Glasffow, the » 
* des ftotio& vani physidst 'and Nobel . laureate, 
Pn: the. staff. of ^ indicated that hi wDl decline a 
i Ghabhn-lDcl- "v a ?? tlve ‘offer. , to join the teaching 
fofs.grahcHds^' 4! a “ « Texas A'Md M Udiyersily- 


— . . vvvuuac U 

prigiik' of the majority of j 
some 80 per cent have 
senbed as coming from 
backgrounds, with only a 
cent from working-class f 
• Not surprisingly, then 
£NA nos come under do 
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Overseas news. 


Irish face big fee increase 


from John Walshe ty College Dublin 

DUBLIN architecture and enj 
Some Irish students face double sent are IRJE70G whi 


ty College Dublin (UCD), fees for for any shortfall. 

architecture and engineering at pre- : The ministry has also announced 

sent are IR£700 while the increase in that scholarships to these institutions 


Third World learns 
by remote control 


same time there will be no improve- tion costs to nearly IR£1,000. tion next year. Instead of five ordin- GENEVA 

ment in the value of grants and scho- The college authorities have said ary passes on their leaving certificate Th e University of West Indies is 
larships available to a third of them, that they regret the size of the in- examination, the applicants will need installing a satellite-based audio tele- 

In some cases scholarships will be crease and they would have prefer- two honours level passes in future, conference svstem to broaden its 


satellite-based audio tele- 
system to broaden its 


Some Irish students face double sent are IRJE70Q while the increase in that scholarships to these institutions u XL . , 

tuition fees next autumn. At the medical fees will bring the total tui- will have a higher academic qualifies- l nomas Land 

same time there will be no improve- tion costs to nearly IR£1,000. tion next year. Instead of five ordin- GENEVA 

ment in the value of grants and scho- The college authorities have said ary passes on their leaving certificate Th e University of West Indies is 
larships available to a third of them, that they regret the size of the in- examination, the applicants will need installing a satellite-based audio tele- 

In some cases scholarships will be crease and they would have prefer- two honours level passes in future, conference system to broaden its 

harder to get. red to keep it at 15 per cent in line The vocational college authorities education, farm advisory and other 

The Union of Students in Ireland's with inflation. They have called for argue that these measures will reduce development-related sen/ices to Us 
congress at Ulster Polytechnic in Bel- an improvement in the grant scheme the number of people from lower campuses and extension centres 
fast this weekend will discuss what which benefits 18 per cent of stu- socio-economic groups who get into throughout the Caribbean, 
action to take against the increases dents at UCD. third-level education. A meeting of specialists from 

ranging from 25 to 100 per cent. ' About a quarter of the republic’s • At Trinity College, Dublin, a phi- many countries and international 

The government says the measures higher education students are enrol- losphy lecturer is paying dearly for organizations recently decided that 
are necessary along with' a continued lea in vocational and technical col- his principles following his refusal to this kind of teleconferencing was an 


Brazil will be studied with great in- 
terest by other universities in de- 
veloping regions at an important in- 
ternational satellite telecommunica- 
tions conference being held soon at 


red to keen it at 15 per cent in line The vocational college authorities education, farm advisory and other the University of Ottawa. The sys- 
with inflation. They have called for argue that these measures will reduce development-related sen/ices to its tem could solve manv obstacles lo 


action to take against the increases dents at UCD. third-level education. A meeting of specialists from 

ranging from 25 to 100 per cent. ' About a quarter of the republic’s • At Trinity College, Dublin, a phi- many countries and international 
The government says the measures higher education students are enrol- losphy lecturer is paying dearly for organizations recently decided that 
are necessary along with’ a continued lea in vocational and technical col- his principles following his refusal to this kind of teleconferencing was an 
embargo on filling two out of three leges which have been told to double pass pickets during the first-ever offi- essential and appropriate develop- 


vacancTes in the 'universities. 1'hey receipts from fees tl 
form part of the programme to re- academic year, 
duce public expenditure and bring ■ Fees in these colleges i 
down the huge budget deficit. lower than in the unive 

The 25 per cent rise will affect range from IR£130 for 
. universities and national institutes for or diploma course to I! 
higher education which together ca- degree course. The educ 
ter for almost two thirds of the try has told colleges tha 
republic's students. not double receipts frai 

In the largest institution, Universi- will not get extra money 

Sexism is Finns left 
rampant, holding 
says report the baby 

from Geoff Maslen from Donald Fields 

MELBOURNE 

Sexism dominates the academic pro- Helsinki offers some rat 
fession in Australia, according to a so the sight of young lad 
new book by five women academics spring blizzard In the nr 
in New South Wales. thrust little red packaj 

The structure of academic careers unsuspecting hands of you 
is a barrier to the advancement of did not seem untoward. 


receipts from fees this coming cial strike there. ment tool, 

academic year. Mr Peter Mew held court instead The system comprises a combina- 

• Fees in these colleges are generally in a local public house but now the of telecommunications and com- 
lower than in the universities. They college authorities have decided to pu ter technology linking scattered 
range from IR£130 for a certificate dock his pay for the fortnight he was individuals and communities. Confer- 
or diploma course to IR£230 for a outside the campus. About 11 other cnees lasting several months can be 
degree course. The education minis- academics are similarly affected and held in this way and specialists can 
try has told colleges that if they do their union, the Irish Federation of participate in several of them si mu I - 
not double receipts from fees they University Teachers, has protested taneously without leaving their 
will not get extra money to make up against the decision. desks. The system is much cheaper 


Finns left 
holding 
the baby 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Helsinki offers some rare spectacles, 
so the sight of young ladies braving a 
spring blizzard In the main street to 
thrust little red packages into the 
unsuspecting hands of young gentlemen 


than travel. 

Teleconferencing is increasingly 
used in developed countries for com- 
mercial purposes like the movement 
of funds and data. Development 
Forum, the journal of the United 
Nations University, has told poor 
countries that many of them ’'may 
find themselves effectively cut on 


tem could solve many oostacies to 
research and higher education arising 
from the lack of proper communica- 
tion facilities in Africa, Asin and 
Latin America. 

The West Indian system is ex- 
pected to start later this year. It will 
initially link the university’s three 
main campuses in Jamaica, Barbados 
and Trinidad with extension centres 
in St Lucia nnd Dominica. Each 
location will have a teleconference 
room for 20-30 people equipped with 
a voice circuit and speaker system. 
Students, tutors and instructors there 
will be able to talk to and be heard 
be everybody on all the sites. 

The system will also help to get 
agricultural information to some of 
the less developed islands. Supported 
by the Agency for International De- 
velopment, the West Indian scheme 
is one of several planned to explore 
the use of satellite technology. 

The Brazilian university nas de- 
signed its own teleconferencing sys- 
tem in order to avoid the pitfalls of 
importing technology without fully 
understanding its implications. The 


women, the book says. It Is a struc- But the gentlemen had to produce V k / M 

ture which rests on the assumption student union membership cards to f// ■ 

that academics will not take time out pocket their free samples: the ladies I 

for childbearing and that they will were out to highlight a social scar - M 

have domestic support behind them, and the red packages contained a ■ ij ggH LtS&M 

commonly called wives. supply of condoms. * •* 

The writers point out that women Boosted by a donation of 10,000 Having little or no Income, student 

make up about 16 percent of the contraceptives from a philanthropic families can only draw a minimum 

Australian academic profession, that Importer, the action was the most allowance, since maternity leave and 


from modern scientific communica- importing technology without fully 
tion in the future "unless they partici- understanding its implications. The 
pate in the early development of system provides a simple, inexpen- 
teleconference networks. stve ana flexible link for agricultural 

The progress of pilot teleconfer- research workers in institutions 
ence projects in the West Indies and thousands of miles apart. 

Indian farmers support 
agricultural students strike 

from A. S. Abraham but again came to the boil with the 


Having llUte or no Income, student 


from A. S. Abraham but again came to the boil with the 

BOMBAY arrival of a new vice chancellor, who 
Striking agricultural engineering is still in office. One of his first 
students in Maharashtra state, west- moves was to dismiss the permanent 


Australian academic profession, that Importer, the action was the most allowance, since 'maternity leave and- ern * nd * a J™” ?° c „ 1 c n ?,,5f 

the^ tend to go into the humanities publicized part of a drive to focus associated grants are geared to nor- more than 2-0 postgraduates as well 

areas - fractionally a “female" attention on (he plight of the estl- mal earnings. They can apply for as w„ h _._n 

field - and that there are even less mated 20 per cent of Finnish students supplementary welfare for each child, pwilf the firs. 


women in senior positions in science who haye 'family responsibilities, 
and medicine than in other faculties. The slogan used - “Children cn- 
TJie book is based on a survey of danger your studies” - offended some 
ith female and male academics in people, Including the Influential stu- 
e three universities in New South dent health foundation, which dlssocl- 


both female and male academics in 
the three universities in New South 


but 70 per cent of their allowance 
then consists of a loan that must be 
repaid on quite stringent terms. 

The union claims that student 
mothers are hot treated well by the 


Wales and the New South Wales ated itself from the contraceptive university authorities, which are not 
Institute of Technology. 1 hand-out. ‘ prepared to adapt themselves to 

The book Why so Few - Women «Bul nobody would have reacted to maternity leave or other breaks In the 
Academics in Australia says that B conventional campaign,” said Mrs academic routine. Even In an cnllght- 
most female academics regard uni- pgvl Mononen-Kaupplncn, social poll- ened age, there are still isolated Inst- 
versities as institutions which discri- cy secretary of the Finnish National ances of harshness in public towards 


most female academics regard uni- 


ened age, there are still isolated Inst- 
ances of harshness in public towards 
unmarried undergraduate mothers. 
“We shan't overcome the problem 


inquiry officer. 

After a strike last year, the stu- 
dents won some concessions, indud- 
The university, the Mahatma ing a guarantee to buy enough books 
Phule Krishi Vidyapeeth, was the first for the library and provide a meeting 
of four agricultural tertiary-level room for the staff council,- an elec- 
institutions set up by the provincial tivc body. 

government in ,1969. Its objective The .current .strike,, which, .has 
was Lo modernize agriculture In what lasted since January, is largely oVer 
is predominantly . a farmers* state' - ..'the vice chancellor's failure to act oh 
despite. the presence of industrialized, his promises, although some fresh 
Bombay- through research and exten- ■ demands -have been added. • The stu- 
slori activities. ■ . .. dents want the computer in the agri- 

But it has not lived up to its 'cultural engineering labpratoiy to be 
promise. It has a £5m annual budget 'put in an aircotiqitloned room arid, 
and ' was supposed to have become are furiotis that : the only aireOndi- ■■ 


mutate against women. Women re- Union of Students. unmarried undergraduate mothers, 

tard their professional success when “What wc want to emphasize ls “We shan't overcome the problem 
-they, take breaks to have or rear that students with children, both uotll all student families are entitled 
children, and those who get promo- wanted and unwanted, are subject to to a study grant,” said Mrs Mononen- 
tion to the more senior levels arc discrimination.” . - Kaupplnen. 

unlikely to have been outside the 

workforce for any period for the , • 

WiWtftr . n Canada’s new programme 


self-financing within a decade. .But 
despite an irrigated 8,000-acre cam- 
pus, a luxury in a state where only 
10 per cent of the arable land is 
irrigated, the vidyapeeth (university) 


doner the university- has seen fit to 
order cools the vice chancellor’s 
cabin. ' 

They also want to see ad end to 
the frequent and summary transfer 


reputations should be made and se- level, according to Mr Camille ,ment. 

cured early, In this career system Ltturin, the education minister. In Quebec the proposals recom- 

anyone who faces job discontinuity Ontario unveiled similar plans re- mend the purchase of 42,000 micro- 
w J P re ?sl n g domestic obligations centiy to “put a computer on the computers for new courses Intro- 


does not grow enough farm produce, of professors. They/ say that the vice 
even to feed Itself. chancellor is using transfers to com- 

ic sells much of what it mows to pel obedience to him and build up a 
local merchants at wholesale rates caucus of favourites. He has intro- 
while the students’ mess has to buy duced a code of conduct to discour- 
vegetables from it at higher retail age dissent which forbids students to 
prices. This is a long-standing stu- organize or speak against the admi- 
dent grievance which the students, mstration on pain of heavy fines or 
now want to be remedied. even rustication. • 

The troubles at. the university run A second student stnke,_ at Jawa- 
deeper than vegetable’ prices. . In ( fiarlal Nehru University has been 


i academics .think women ment has agreed ;to spending : Slum levels, next aopieraDer, i ne govern- 
™oum carry the prinm responsibility 6 h the purchase tif special Canadian . ment anticipates?/ spading Kwerv of nui 

for; children. If marriage seen as educational software; said Dr Bette Sl5.5m on the projects during he " Ul 

. jjkyfog a stabilizing effect on men, Stephenson, the education minister, next school .yeir^ with $6m earning . 

• , ii* '.on women is the opposite, Mr Gordon Walker, the industry from funds budgeted for the 1982/83 - - - PK 

'tEJ. Searchers write. They found and trade minister for Ontario, said term. : 

. in at .female academics are,, less likely 1 — r — : r “ - ! “ ' •/” ' . . . ' 


egularilies, a permanent inquiry treatment of a derogatory remarks 
Ficer was appointed, about Untouchable (scheduled caste). 

For a while tilings simmered down, students. 


. ; — " «v«uwiii.iwfl ai9i, I«aa iiavij ; . ■ . . , _ g ■ a . m ' m £_ 

cWlfP have §rtldrem If they have Quebec teachers urged to acccept mediators’ report 

^ wSn^5Ll!l ^ uTh Potrirlr MrOuaid Representatives of the Central de of informatlon, union br . govern- Those On surp 


school and are less have urged the rank-and-file to accept ?% *g ree to pro-' itfck -.dayl The unfon > claim the sick 

s£? js? togs'siSSrt £ ^sa«. 


RV®- a ts, and with two- or less chil- 
' Typically i they.haye been edu- 
uF .55 a Private school and are less 
|rl‘'Wng;than. their male colleagues, 
Sr ■ -reore-- Supportive / of women’s 


Those On surplus status are to be 

B ald 100 per cent of their wages for 
le futt year, of their contract, under 
the conciliator’s report, and -80 per 
cent. for their second and third yearn/ 


TCe government will agree to pro-' alck-.dayi. The un|on claims the sick Community college teachers face a 
vidd a Wr cushion to. supplement day bonuses total ,$43m.:. , ■ , 10 P er cent 'Increase in their work- 

Sses totalling . $150m among The $40m will icome from a; gov- load over, the next two y^ts. 


Elsewhere, a seednd court has dis- 


! Wbutihn 1 


ljshi^ent. bf fractional 

EfnjjanehV t»nb’:time 

- E!.l prov ^ td ^ of .inert 

.leave, and -.chiM 'AnrA 


n< ^human 1 mucli the' agreement wlil m^ing They . can" be' _ hlred ofr a ' laws musVbe a'doptW irt both . French 

• ' acSy cwt depends on the source stafid-by basis. , . , . and English under the; constitution, . 


leeper than vegetaoie- pnees. , in , pariai iwnru i 

978, following studedt complaints withdrawn : and the- university has / 

mismariaaement. an inquiry coin- cone back' to normal. TKo strike had , \? 


Books in a bind 


[briefing] 
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The individuals with most cause for concer n 

Tlie bookseller SSffSiJ-WT.'S STt' t "™' 

Saks In campus bookshops have miles. J source h.,f ..J Ute , rnallTC 

dropped by about 20 per cent in f™" e h V b ^ , these da p, libraries are 

three years, according to Mr Joba TU , . » b ^ .“i? “ p,e The 

Blow, nianaging director of the Uni- 1 he aCadeilllC SSf & nD "„ lnfl l lle ° ce °, n student 

ss ." st s r a'!h h h r r 


ta , , _ ■ '•"J" HUI OTItlj HTfl 

able to buy multiple copies. The 
most important Influence on student 

* i . it* k p b X y "VT a ,ccturer ' s reading 
get Into list, followed by value for monev 

ed yard- availablUty of library copies, S 
nic com- and If a friend had bought a conv * 


— • — - — — — — n 

“The true university of these days is 
a collection of books,” said Thomas 
Carlyle in the nineteenth century. 

Perhaps ns never before the essential 
raw material of teaching and learn- 
ing. research and scholarship is in 
jeopardy, the victim of a vicious snir- 

Jlof rising prices and fading JZ SO^TS^uJSS^ “J" h "‘ ier " foKIdT,' SS 

M^“SU5M Pf ul H?ther looks at * K 3M: StBMigft B 

Kff* there ,s H “!u Sign ai CnS1S m academic library budget rat! rn JKltlS? - unl lty< ■ 11 ? d , onb| y h " d for ne * « 8 ^ 

fes » — rnm^s ms^-. 

if sasss mm% s£ 69 i 

... . SE’atLi'ates: sJSSSSSS 

ff^^a’SKESriS- US 811 lU The librarian ra x 


utgeo me uovemment to step in to times as expensive, 
break bis spiral by setting aside a (£16.37) librarianship 

snecial sum tnnrntcwt hrvtlr naimhaeiiiM /mr ni\ <■ . * 


ddno.ga.-innS^SirKfS t h«eTK “ m ° re 

Hi-, supported by Lord Woi- fM/’of "MTS£ "S 

*£&Es&&£ 


. In 1978 lhe‘Pric« OnnmisBon did reiirtsdiuta Jrln'w .'“a .„ J ' ear Academicsalso ofcourae niffe 

K£ S4W b00k pri ““ 

pSLi-ISliS* 1 &.„sST£?^ The student 

al profits, but bound up by itsown SSWff SSt X* 1 ® ardent baa always found It 


saa*7 , Si!C "ho bToct If ”e“ c 3 M 1 n s 

year Academics also of course suffer the now publishers ha E?r i t iij| b 
per problem of higher book prices. 


strategies; cutting print runs from 
about 3,000 to between 1,000 and 1,300 
In five years; new technology, using 
camera-ready copy; new sales pattern 
assuring a foreign - generally American 

_ link tan In aflimnAA. ■ ■_ 


or file PubHsiiers As^iatTon7 who 

Madng ^and™ ScDhi?^ 11 ' 4 ’ d '" £ nce lha ' (hese high priceh™ 7* b «"“ «"d .latlomrj. A 19757ur^ 

rls ; f§ ^g^s. sgafas.gj^gjls 

gmm 

tSfrj** ***8. '25 ““sTdisntaved „ ere V SEfi 


UnivBrsity “ MT S JZSZiZTll ^ “ SS «-tt^P=-5SEC 
varied from 8.5 per cent of the total she nr h^nrUJ*!' j ^!L Vey ? show ~ ,ln k up in advance; more emphasis on 
budget to 1.4 per cent In 1QR1/H? ii£»L « ™J? y spends the elernenl nuirketlng; ensuring pre-publication 

sw&jsaK StaSSfia 


to 15 rtni. « . . . . uw » »uu Biauonery. a ly/5 survey 

£ea»d snfnHi^k ta : at Sheffield City Polytechnic found 

1981, while oltannmSSfi T 7 a i nd ^ 5 per cent of sludents *P« nt * h « 


l&nguage market on wWch Britkh ™ ycutpacks we « matters books/lv^rrgM NUS j 1 ® 5 alw *W stood firmly 

publishers relied. Production costs , ty Grants CommitteetoM B fh? “pniSn ?P , P ^ Sed t T. Hn >’ f hem f that would ductlon subsidies worth £1.2m a year 

• most of all paper costs, rose and the «r Were PJ ll ? llshers by Accounts Committee that lihrn™ |^ ter ^ er ® *Jth student choice on how allowing books to be sold in selected 

further government cuts followed re- °/ f om P|auits from spending had slumped nrr t0 *P end t* 1 ® £J ailt element. IJe De- Third world countries for about a 

during student numbers and librarv the hTcSiIS 0111 pnc 5 s * at Iast y ear three yrars. A report from^the Cfonli 1 P artn t ent of Education and Science third of normal price. Publishera 
budgets. ry - Sjf fl Produced its own ing Conferei^^nJaEK/ onH S t 1' !l owada ?, s d I oes J ?i t bother to breAk operate because it opens new mar- 

The whole trade was forced to nrodnciSS a IIliS 8 lh? - osts of book w^ty uffaSs Lowed toe nm^I“ S”™ a the fi*®™ 1 elements in kets to tb ®m; in Britain there would 
become more efficient and there SSSSf^”" 1 i P °! n,,nE out that tloa ienr by anSJ mS-EK: th t¥ inL , , . be difficulties, 

were wholesale redundancies. Even con^Sl!^ t ^ a / clec ^ roup of other new arauistions had dronneH SJJm s ° severe is the book buying In the long run the real key - 

Oxford Unimsily Press plunged into fiiel wfhrJ2° ds ^ Sucb as tobacco, undergo per cent In pr P b en ? that new interest is being apart from a booming economy - 

, :thered.for, the first time in 1&0 and book ■ ["Wwi costs, under. 33 per cent In 19fiS ° ^ [aken in such schemes. Professor probably lies in electronic publishing 

; waa forced;: Into redundancies while much P “ had not gonc up that Lihr^r lnSf .• Randolph Quirk, vice chanceUor of which as Robert Campbell of filack- 

™ ue m*LCh- 1 ■ nmTnri^. 0 ™.™ to tnake_dis- London University, for example has well’s Scientific said would turn nub- 


overseas; reducing royalties.’ Perhaps 
too many titles are being published. 
But (laced with a shorter print-runs, 
Arms are trying to keep up unit sales 
by producing more titles. They would 
never volunteer to cut the numbers. 

see if it 1$ feasible in Britain. Cover- 
ing about 550 books 6 year, mainly 
engineering and medical textbooks, it 
involves key publishers receiving pro- 
duction subsidies worth £1.2m a year 
allowing books to be sold in selected 
Third World countries for about a 
third of normal price. Publisher 
cooperate because it opens new mar- 
kets to them; in Britain there would 
be difficulties. 

In the long run the real key - 
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was forced; into fedundandos while much PnC&S “ad not gonc up that Mbrarions oheT m {^^Ph Quirk, vice chanceUor of which as Robert Campbell of Black- 

Ca&sels bad to close its boS dlvirion *?S*. w,-* . " pr^ortiSe mS . k 8 ' London University, for example has well’s Sdentific said would turn pub- 

Everywhere profitability -Ml.- Tor ?lto baokseUeJ’^dlSSS s . howed 0,31 the IngJ both nrotect^^ESlSiS becoraeextrea,el 7 concerned about lishingfroma ,, pushlng’ , industryin- 
Charter Group of booksellers headed 35 air rAn?n5^h OU u ,t , acc ° unted f° r buying, and becam^ w^mi the problems facing students. “Iam volving a lot of excess production 

.by Blackwell’Bln Oxfordand Heffer’s ^ 8 budget £ tied *1® ^worried that high prices ;are pre- with too many books printed, top 

fn Cambridge it dipped below 2 per lor fixed ™ t n,a ? ctbl8, 9 P® cent Mr Tk)ny Bowver lSw?SnS! S n’ ^ anting .shidbnts from acquiring the many stored, too many unread, to a 
cent. This year even Uennany fa takFng irihufon ffnlV 7 Wht for dis ' Mar V CoflegTA^ habit of buying books to funJsh a “pulling” industry, with readers 

Bnt'sh books. Rows owr piracy? leavlne Q or p ? d “ ctioil 1 and just retired as chnl^nn^ nf e «5rK' room, be Said. In February he hosted actually calling up “on-line” articles 

photocopying and copyright, reviewers tiea*H?H-il?i» Cent f°/ autbo r royal- NUL, said- “Once JmMlS a fePu 1 '* 0 d j scusS soi ne ideas with and material they wanted to read. 

pnnjWtng about prices, students rdad- Production 8™ ss profit, it is so difficult to makeun WSiS' • P ubllshere and academics. He Is keen The cost is that scholars in libraries 

tog books m show, book dubs, orin- rislno UCt !3E*J^ te ^- whlch , bay c : bcen nans are belno SSSi fopunue some mechanism of subsldiz- will not be able to browse through 

tecs losing tradeoversefts. Elf!?® ^proportionately included forced to .deradfe ingi book buying, or better still of- material. The hiah initial investment 
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ters losing trade .overseas, soft covers, 
, and camera-ready: "computer" copy i 
decSife “i 5 ^ ptoms this general 
’ But 'it It. wdrth noting from the 

. • SSfisS 



■jk , aguiciucvuamsm arsuosiaiz- win noi De aoie to Drowse inrougn 

^ad6 ing i book baying, or better still of- material. The high initial investment 
a be- enrouragirig cooperation between costs however suggest not too many 
n, or publishers to bring back the “cheap changes , before the 1990s. 
jo . ok, ‘ letmmscent of Alan Lane^ Ultimately publishers are simply 
« nny paperback rovolutidn in the transporters of ideas from the origi- 
i,hrr2 1 wui; , “l 01, !o the general academic com* 

umre .What might be done to break the munity. But so delicately balanced Is 
, A vicious , spiral? Oyer the years there, the eco-system of the book trade, as 
J2?: “ en various suggestiphs that one publisher put it. that too much 

"haw ■■*ra?7?iSc e ' 'SS®?* 01 ^* drk ’ B 1 1976 intervention at any single point could 
1075 art L de hc aded upset the whole structure. The only 

»f *hi' ■ • ^S vo ^ ^, 01 a mid- ■ idea that, would please everyone 
tt. tbe night bookshop , and In 1975 “Is there would be extra public funding in- 

irSr W ld .JP a tar[ Academic jected at some point. However bad 

PflX fhof? 7rw? hs 8 M88«ted recent times have been two things 

mLS H “pies of-u 120 -page mono- clearly emerge; publishers do. not 
-lv aS 1 £rS'k,?%u Ca !? eta ‘J^ a l y $WP»- ' tocm: to be making exorbitant. pro- 
denbi ■ authors, and soft covers; run fits, arid gooid books are getting pub- 

wSi amodolof the Council- : fished. 'But somewhere along the line-- 


• ‘ h® lew easy ' ' The indusirv ku -1 ' • j f Back Jn 1967 a UGC commlttea 1 ' >hin^ er, ^* a u rpi l bp ^ ^ ^ajnin^ i -h® suffering. Meanwhile as Rjriwd 

v^prOTOOte bp^ks on the SOdbtagjS this Sic ri b . eavil 7 - 8®a«d , , , head ed' : by Dr : SS? thejlow-pnM book ;scheme tuq< by, Charkln of OUP notes dryly the re 


But the commonest complaint of I6& & In £Si^ 
{“J”" islH«tbookprlc«arfl justtoo OxfonlKr^P, 

' ^wiint hM ' happened : to book : 

' : ;;fpces7^ According to the Centre for: - ; 

; Library urid Information Manage- 'ddwSfro^Mit^Sl&i 
mpirt based, at: Loughborough uni- about tood brid*«! 
.. : verity,, wldch produces iix-monthiy : S 
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John O’Leary concludes his series on private funding with Sir Keith Joseph’s views on the subject 
and Ray Footman discovers how important alumni are to North America’s universities 



TV JW .rvw*- says a university should have so 

I VI on CV many faculties." 

"*■ T Si r Keith would like Buckingham’s 

l success to serve as encouragement to 

1^11 VC private enterprise in higher education 

R-J J iJ but he is realistic about the chances 

^ of other Institutions following in its 

Tyf^Ofl wake. “I don't imagine that mere is 

1.1. vvVlUIIl going to be a flock of them springing 

out of the crowd." 

It has hardly come as a surprise that More likely is a growing move- 
Sir Keith Joseph’s infrequent pro- ment for the DES to resume some 
nouncements on higher education responsibility for monitoring stan- 
during his 18 months at Elizabeth dards in the private sector. The pre- 

House have laid heavy emphasis on sent vacuum hnd already been 

the need to encourage more private brought to Sir Keith’s attention by 
money into the sector. As a doyen of Dr Keith Hampson, Conservative 
Conservative theoreticians, his com- MP for Ripon, and is receiving atten- 
mitment to privatization and cutting tion as a result even before the 
public expenditure was never in working party serviced by the British 
doubt and neither was his scepticism Council makes its formal recom- 


lnd-raising device sent to alumni by Queen’s University, Ontario 


Fund-raising, friend-raising 


ces its formal recom- 


about the value of some courses in mendation. 


the social sciences. "'mere is a certain strength to the 

Having inherited a university sys- argument that we should concern 
tem already in the throes of It$ most ourselves with this, but I am in 
dramatic contraction and a public favour of spending less public 
sector struggling to cope with,. the money, not .more," Sir Keith says, 
conflicting pressures of nsing student Without ruling out a certification 


‘There is a certain strength to the 


dramatic contraction ana a public favour of spending less public 

While waiting to meet the first of my which allows them both to maintain bute to the alumni relations prog- sector struggling to cope with,, the money, not more," Sir Keith says, 

appointments in Cambridge, Mass, I contact and “know” their graduates, rarame. Presidents undertake regular conflicting pressures of rising student Without ruling out a certification 

thumbed through the University Alumni are encouraged to keep in speaking engagements at alumni demand and shrinking resources, scheme, he points out that the de~ 

Gazette and stopped at the article touch, not just with their address, branches to keep members in touch there may have been little scope for pnrtment’s responsibility for private 

headlined “Harvard welcomes class but also about their career progress with developments at the university, immediate action. But, apart from schools is now minimal and some 

of ’86!". Two hours later, en route to and perhaps family details - the next Both senior officers and faculty consistent encouragement for private contribution had been made with a 
a typically hospitable American generation of potential entrants is are often involved in events which initiatives in his speeches, neither the new regulation this year barring the 

lunch, we picked our way through a often considered worth monitoring - bring graduates back to the universi- stick nor the carrot has been much In use of “university" pr “institute” in 

family throng gathered in the rain on and sources of public information, ty regularly. Class reunions figure evidence to produce the desired re- the titles of new private colleges, 

.the greensward of Harvard’s central press clippings, professional journals, large on the agenda of most alumni suit. Sir Keith's greater cpncem % 

campus watching their mid-forties along with an Informal information association staff. Sir Keith’s most publicized incur- however, is one mirrored - in recent 

:he fields, ressurrecting speeches by Mr William Waldegrave, 


S as- dents, are all em 
eir sure the eraduate 


information association staff. Sir Keith s most publicized incur- 

correspon- Some universities, as in the case of sions into the fields, ressurrecting 
both to en- Harvard, arrange these to coincide proposals for student loans and re- 

lL. » ..JtL iU.:. — — - _ _ _T. is i of i. r ii.- 


campus watching their nild-lorties along with an informal information association staff. Sir Keith s most publicized incur- 

menfolk, all identified by caps network from branch correspon- Some universities, as in the case of sions into the fields, ressurrecting 
emblazoned with “class of ’57”, pos- dents, are all employed both to en- Harvard, arrange these to coincide proposals for student loans and re- 

ing happily in the rain for their sure the graduate Knows the universi- with their commencement (or gra- commending a Royal Charter for the 

group pnotograph, ty is interested in his or her progress -duation) ceremonies; others favour University of Buckingham, have 

In a sense, those first three hours and so the university is in a position an autumn “homecoming" event - been important signals of intent but 

at Harvard - in what was to be an to cast its communications network one central feature of which is often marginal compared with the degree 

.j..... ..j „«■ _ t — n .. -t r, '.i: i i_ i... 


odyssey covering private and public effectively. 

American universities from Boston A large institution could thus be in 

to Carolina and California and Cana- the business of maintaining a 200,000 In addition to their work in sup- a complete "end to direct funding 

dian universities from Montreal to strong graduate computer record, porting central governing bodies and. for universities, colleges and 

Vancouver - gave me the essence of and employing perhaps up 20 staff branch networks or alumni, record polytechnics, allowing the University 

what is different in the attitude of on this function alone. keeping and magazine production, Grants Committee and the National 

North American universities to their The common thread of com- many of the alumni associations and Advisory Body to wither away as a 


ate knows the universi- with their commencement (or gra- commending a Royal Charter for the 
1 in his or her progress -duation) ceremonies; others favour University of Buckingham, have 
iversity is in a position an autumn “homecoming" event - been important signals of Intent but 
mmunications network one central feature of which is often marginal compared with the degree 
a football match at the campus sta- of change outlined in last year's 
itution could thus be in diums. _ .. Think Tank papers. They envisaged 

£ inn aaa V— _ jjii! a — *_ .i. i - " 1 — 


graduates and vice versa. It also gave munication in every university I vi- their staff offer a programme of result. Instead, the market would 

me some pointers of what we can sited was tbe graduate magazine. At other services to the graduate body operate through the payment of full- 

learp from higher , education in the the top end of the range are institu- which can also generate some in- cost fees (then put at more than 


come. Educational tours, arranged £4,000 a year) while the Govern- 
under the supervision of the Alumni ment's contribution would be res- 


Er-v. • Jwr l 


tipnsriip, but simply one expression achieved cheaply - one alumnus 
of it. Also, that graduates potentially magazine has six executive and six 
nave a great deal more to give to supporting staff to produce! nine 
their alma mater than money alone, issues h year for distribution among 
One aluirini administrator - a de- its 100.0U0 strong graduate body, 
fined category of university staff in While most such journals aim for 


campus for a lum a i. 
The University oi 


anything, else, I . believe it : is not . 
healthy Tor thcm and what they Stand 
for. to be In hbar total dependence on 
the fluctuating circumstances of pub- ' - 


of Michigan is iiut lo a scI«t coimnit(eo,.srr Kelth now rectify of academic frccdolj rcflu'res 


“They were si 
of theoretical 


five of his association as, “to keep contain social, career, class group mansion donated by one of ite gradu- studied by ministers, Thoy^ have no . I do not believe there ' whb a > 
the alumni interested, informed and and regional branch news, often in ates on the campus seashore, to status as working papers at all, he L..-- ■ -th- ‘ medieval university 

supportive of the university". * particular combinations to suit the alumni activities. Merchandising says- . n ' . IL S Dresumablv ecclesiastical ,and not 

.Many such universities have re- part of the graduate constituency to schemes with special offers adver- Neither the prossrit absofutely independent, but i da not . . 

gional or state networks of graduate whom they are addressed. tised through graduate mailings may nor a reelected Tory administrarion thJnk ^ prese ^t 95 per cent depen- 

dubs which can have a variety of Some universities treat the free also be made available as a service - would wish to go so faj > « xcept [ s BQO d for them." His aim 

functions, but among these they act mailing of magazines to all graduates and supplemental Income provider where student loans are c0 ? c F n ® d - is for the universities to raise . 10*15 

? “ unpaid am of the student as a nec«sary>pense, some relate - and aeme unfvendlto _aTao ran And. dMgUe the weaM tof 


and -help to identify; , and possibly and the Canadian alumni magazines campus library, sporting or other 
touaseL promising candidates from are currently developing an advertis- 'facilities at reduced or nil, cost. 

Weal 'schools. Ana the local assoda- ingconsdrtium with syndicated rates. .That universities In. the States arid 
Jon may even play its part in finding The formal Structure of. alumni . Canada we prepared, not just to ppy 
tends to help support ah able, but:', groups varies considerably: as . bp? lip-service’ to the. nation of graduate 
WrpKtjtiiqus, student during his stur;- tween universities, depending 'in pari delations; ’.--but to invest .substantial 
•*■—••>••• • ’•* "v • oW fradition .W- ^iri: part’.; ^ort the- ^reisourees^te';It,..to^pp^ : ^ 

, An Tvy : teaglie university raftV • sSfead of their graduates. Major' unl- polity commitaients they undertake 


StH, % 0 piysejf have been attracted- by 


sources initially with - the eventual 
aim of reducing the proportion of 
state funding to about 80 per cent., 
He believes that such a target ig by. . 
no means unrealistic because. uniyer-; 
dtles are blessed with certain atiyah- 


■ .Aa Tyy Uagiie university maV sStead of their graduates. Major uni- policy commimiems wey unpenaw. ’ T "a. easier for those wishlna to dve by 

^yJrough^iiriSoLS rarsities which recruit nation rather Sre iroperiy isinUttie ^ 

.Jon and policy (Harvard welcomes than state or province-wide tend to doubt, even to the casual observer, ^dept support s)^^.l^uia ex dowments from six ywrs to. forir, 

the dass.otl%6- In 1982) have begun have a more developed geographical- American universities see a pos;- pect the loan to- remes^t half tn . . . ^ reC0En j2es that 

2ejM : ^.jtodJ|-fer paS ly defined network of branraes. Big- tive Se tSSn ^element buU Ifl I BriSin^dSs not offer .Comparable - 

Jpation,n : their aluind; body, ‘'the ger institutions, with devolved strap- representative function, ofa dispersed thS bb ' an " tax conoessions to those available, 

2gj£#tion .from whjch: you cannot tures may have an organizational 1 .gradate body to ; %tberln| [ tho _um-- haye W eiStmle. in the United States. 

' - (Only ;a half-joking refer- pattern based more on 

point of- entry, and by particular colleges •< 
invOIVUB StUfiGnr .vn1nntAPr«- In' fhA iflrhnnlfi Thnsfl hftvint? 9 


llfigiancc to 
graduate 
tigh propor- 
iocauy may 


instltutipns - riow tnak- 


a . virtue of riecesilty :and pitting ; 
:h ritoire effort lhto attracting prf- 
> : funds j things are moving frt the 
t ^direction'. ' ■ 

ut softiy, softly appears to be the 


- tional help for stu- among: whose functions m 
: university, at to organize the election c 

• .4ward Tor “teacher 6f tion : of alumni ; members 

! X 8*Veti by the alumnus major governing body :q: 

. tt8 $W8tlon ■ nn> fKo fiH.iin. i • 
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afiriost 


2! 3b rimS for-theVUK^ T“ J breadth bf .subje^ tyas nar^but- founfi ^wbeff he Was Sepretafy, of 

he . major icsspn,iqr ; inp l .uiv > ., j ^ ^ ^ gbod precedents. . State, for -Industry; Sir Keith’s tiark 

The author Is informaHoh i officer ' pt ampng othpr universities ■ created in ... will put .. to p.e worse than: his 
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Awards 


The Royal Society has elected the fallowing 
* fellows: Dr M. J. Aiikcn, senior research officer 
and deputy director of the university research 
laboratory for archeology and the history of art, 
-Oxford; Dr Paul Bateson, reader and director of 
the sub-departmtal of aormnl behaviour. Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; Professor Sitramaftriiluia 
ChandraseiihBr, professor and hoad of (he li- 
quid crpiai laboratory, Raman Research initi- 
al*. liangalore, India: Pnfuaor E. C. D, 
CpAEng, professor and head of the dcpnrlnicni 
or botany and director of biological studies, 
University of Nottingham; Professor Pierre Da- 
Hit^hainiH, professor of chemistry fa the Uni- 
de Sherbrooke, Canada; Professor W. 
W. Doaglu. professor of pharmacology at Yale 
Univenlty school of medicine. United Stales; 
Professor Reginald Ellis, professor of biological 
“(MW*. Unfieidiy of Warwick; ProfesaorTfal- 
eorm Fergusen-Smlth, professor of medical 
gerctlcs in the Univenlty of Glasgow and direc- 
tor, Glasgow and West of Scotland Genelk 
Advisory Centre; Profeuor Alin Persia, Wolf- 
son reward) professor of the Royal Soriclv at 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 

Lnnrimt: frnhu, S«IN._ (■ 1 


Imperial College of Sdencc and TechnoIoEy, 
London; Profeaipr IVTIHam Gambling, professor 
and head of the deppitmenl of electronics. 
University ofSculhainnioii; Professor fan Gass, 
prafKsor of earth Kfcnccs. Open University; 
ProfeSKH' Ian Glbboot. professor or biophysics. 
University of Hawaii, United Slates: Professor 
.p ra f.’ JP™f c «or of organic chemistry. 
Univenlty af Hull; Professor Rainer GulUery 
prrfcssor in the department of pharmacological 
and physiological sciences in the Unlversfiyof 
CtucjpJ, United States; Dr Richard Henderson, 
mcmhci of the scientific slafT of ifae Medical 
Rescnrch Council laboratory of molecular biolo- 
»y, Cambridge; Professor Peter W. lIEggs, pro- 
Uniweraityor Edin- 
£ hrislD P her H«tey. professor 
'h, e *Pf f, mcnl Of pure mathema- 
V^l«- U n IW a r,i , , l!: Co,l f* c ' Cflrdi£ f- Ujihmrsily of 
K An, " 0l, >, CUE member of 
the executive committee and head of the divi- 
sion of bipsoences at Unilever Research Col- 

B / ed i wd i Dr *“»■ Anthony 
Lawrence, member of the scientific staff of the 


Medical Research Council lahornlory of 
molecular biology. Cambridge; Dr John Law- 
«m, deputy chief scientific officer at the Science 
and Engineering Research Council Rutherford 
Applcioo Laboratory, Dldcot; Professor George 
I Lusztlg, professor of mathematics at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. United 
1 Stoles; Professor Charica Marsden, professor of 
neurology at the Institute of Psychiatry and 
King's College Hospital Medical School, Lon- 
don; Professor Donald Metcalf, assistant dJrec- 
tpr and head of the Cancer Research Unit at 
the Waller and Eliza Hail Institute for Medical 
Research, Melbourne, Australia; Professor 
Robort 0 Nines. Royal Society research profes- 
sor in the University of Cambridge (isotope 
georhenustty); Professor E, G. S. PaW profes- 
sor of engineering. University of Oxford; Dr 
Mlchnc! Pepper. Warren research fellow of (he 
R°yaJ Society at the Cnvcndinh Laboratory, 
Cambridge and senior research associate at the 
Qcnoral Electric Company; Dr Ernest Poise 
senior principal scientific officer at the animal 
research staflon of the Agricultural Research 
Council Institute of Animal Physiology, Cam- 
vndge. Professor Michael Powell, John Hum- 
phrey Plummer professor of Huplled numerical 
nnalwu In the University of Cambridge; Profes- 
sor Philip Randle, profestor of clinical bioche- 
mistry. University of Oxford; Professor Ivan 
Kfflti, professor of Immunology at flic Mid- 
dlesex Hospital Medical School; London; Pro- 
fessor Alan SarHHon, professor of inoganlc 
chemist rv. AlKtrflllnn Nnttmu .1 p.S ' 


-m. 


-- — - ““.5““*' , Kiurcaor at inoganlc 

*? Australian National Unh/erriiy, Canbcr-' 
ra; ^ Dennis W. Sdama, senior research fellow 
*■ S™ 1 * < ^ltegc. Oxford; Professor Ian 
Sneddon. OBE, Simon professor of mathema- 
tics. Univercliy of Glasgow; Dr Edwin Mtllor 
aonlliern, director of (he Medical Research 
£”ggj. mMimallan genome unit, Edinburgh; 
Profiusor Dudley Spalding, professor of heat 
transfer at Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. London; Dr Peter Unwin, profes. 

" Safari University, 
P ™[““ r “ Ward, professor bf 
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^th i of . P? rks green 


spaces, In the latter part of the nineteenth centurv Thin iQi 7 ^o n ^of ■ . — -- »*«• ■“ ««« bitch 

World’s End, and part of Nantasket is taken fmm iSwaw* l ? 7 JS r Photograph of Cushing’s Neck, 
Cynthia Zaitzev,ky%arvaM Fndenck OIm “ S and > h ‘ Boston Partly,,™ bj 
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London; Professor John Hugh West colt, p, 
sor of control mieins at the Imperial & 
of Science and Technology, London; Dr Di 


Universities 

Bradford 


Universities 
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2W*P J rni ”R r and EOM-Wesi Relations 
tn Ine tjh , a_ conference sponsored by MUte- 
C L f,w ™ dlia ™ Studies, is IO £ 
mSt c ilfrt l f ntl 2 a ‘^ hDQ, J of Economics on 
nZl t V % aker * include Windlslaw 
David Holloway, 
Stephen Woofeock and Peter Wiles. Further 
^maiion from Millenium at (01) «5 7&S6 x 


Pm a ■ K«md inlernatfonal 
‘'“'kshop will be held at the nssoefe- 
don c * headquarters fn London from August 31 
to September 9. Three separate seminars will 
^ wwklna environment; workforce 
a fJ d , curriculum development, edueo- 
(01) MS ”« ing ' Furtl,er detaiIs available from 


[y\3t 




' , . , Keefe Univenky wM host the Sooneck Sodetv^ 

^ WWO'S Workshop ghriui'.wi fe». ““fewnw from July 1 to 5. tml- 

SS»5Srt, D f l P“ •PeaWng on "Femlntam - la Araerfean music centre houses * major 

Eoglaiid" at the Black ^ AuwriCan music and oDen n reiu- 

wnfi vSH House, Raihbone Place, London' £_,£££ on subject. This yror's 

Wl at 7.30 pm on Monday April U. ronforence will consider the ways In which 

. , A ™ r,can "‘“»k have interrelated 

6 2'.",T, ri “- Da,Ue ,wm Dr 


— ZZr Zi la u; air irevor Hokls- 

c/ and Nettfefolda. 

DSc. William Edward Aldenon, fanner consul- 
lanl derma Lologut, Bradfoid District: Samuel' 
John Kenneth Baker, fanner professor of 
geography, Makercre Univenlty, Uganda; Phi- 

Sf?' ' S iyUls ft’ 1 /' formenJrofeaor of history. 

oft F Unfversily, Canada; Dame fault 
Abbott Baker, opera rioaer: Tho Earl of Hare- 
wood; Denis Winston Healey, MP for Leeds 

n“ a l d u epu ' 3 ' ,oader rf ,he Ea^ur 
Party. Bernard Hepton, actor: Leslie Sands 
actor. 

MAi Barney Coiehnn, former BBC television 
P* vJd playwright; Eric 

KSSCf 1 secretary, F.etferatbn or 
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Sc !h‘ ■ . £ H ,537, from Action Research 

for the Crippled Quid (hormone biochemistry); 
Dr L. M. Henderson, £82,143 from (he Medical 
F“ el £n£S u , nc11 tBcaelica); Dr A. J. McCaf- 
fery, £60,120 from the Science and Engineering 
Research Council (laser spectroscopy and colll- 


Dr A. E. Kingston, £26.325 from SERC 
( ®’ ll 5P' i ys |cs ); department of biochemistry, 
£27,700 from Action Cancer (Action Cancer 
R««f ch . , Unit); Professor S. A. Lewis. 
124,999 jointly from Department of Economic 
Development . Health and Safety Agency to 
Northern Ireland and the British Oxygen Com- 
pany (dental surgery). 

City 

S Dr I. K. Smith, £68.000 from Solmecs UK Ltd 
schanical engineering); Professor G. T, S. 
ne £27.423 from SERC and £13,500 from 


slon dynamics In chemistry); Dr P. D Calvert 
and Dr N. Billingham, £56,603 from BP Lid 
(extra-mural research - chemistry); Dr J. Han- 
son, £30,562 from tho SERC (fungal steroids); 

& & A Chnsllansen and Dr M. p Oough, 

£86 553 from the SERC (data handling and 
analysis). 


NEI Cranes Lid (wind turbine ge 
fassor P. K. M'Pherson, £16,2® 


nerators); Pro- 
from the OLC 
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(feasibility study for Hackney Technopart); 
Professor A. F. Brown, £11.000 from British 
Technology Group (ultrasonic probe); Professor 
C- J. Tunstall and Dr M. Palmer, 07,920 from 
rite SSRC (mass media policy); Mr M Cooper, 
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tw™ a| lh LM? l «n! , f of Newcastle imor' 
,|K Northern^ '-Rock BiSIS 
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Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of Slate far Eduoi- 
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Bodmer, FRS, director of reiearch at the Im- 

Dr A. T. 
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Professor P. D. J. Woltzman, £59.786 from Hie 
.ft? jS'^f^rch schcme (enzymes); Dr R. G. 
. Board, £15,000' from .the Ministry of Agricul- 
lure, Flaherie* and Food (spoilage yeasu); Dr 

rinrit M JS 4ohan ' ¥ 5 -? 20 fram 'he S^RC 
(UHF radio communications). 

Bradford 

ProreSKir M. G. Mylrol and Dr R. Fell, £19,500 
m«n the Foxboro Instrument Company, USA 
A ' F - John^niod Mr 
(P°b' men ) augmented by a 
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ence); Dr S. Robertson £17,150 from the Brilfsh 
Library (Information sdencc). 

University College, Aberystwyth •• 
Professor J. R. Webster, £15,500 from the 
Wohh Office (Welsh language education); Dr 
B. E. Davies, £4,025 from the Cambridge for 
Lead-Free Air (lead levels in London softs and 
vegetables); Dr D. H. Edwards, £10,537 from ; 

J lhe procurement executive. Ministry of Defence 
name propagation): Dr D. H. Edwards, 
11,141 from Uie USAF (detonation waves). 

Bath 

Dr ft. J. Holbeche, £47,154 from the Home 
Office (mobile data communications syitems); 
Mr J. F, Lowe, £15,069 from tho Leverhuime 
(management): Dr D, E. Packham, 
£10,600 from the SERC (epoxy resins); Profes- 
sor J. R. WillU and Dr A Spence (£13.641 
from the SERC (visiting fellowship in malbem*- 
tica - Professor 1, H. Sloan of (ho University - 
of New South Wales). 
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The great philosophers have led pn- rWll 9 1 A -m m 

swirtg r.; 1 he uncommercial traveller 

knowing more about the thinker will 

make better sense of the ideas. Why 

tftZSBfSrflSTl Ian Hacking reassesses the life of Ludwig Witt- • 

Descartes? Kant gave amazing dm- genstem in the light of the philosopher’s fondness L 


Descartes? Kant gave amazing din- 
ner parties and Descartes was a lie- 
abed. Such facts can add colour to 
lectures but teach nothing about phi- 
losophy. Russell and Sartre were 
public figures, so we read about 
them with the curiosity that pursues 


or a particular book by Dickens 


_ . , . himself until he died of cancer in the omit his tart opinion that Wittgen- 

them with the curiosity that pursues Bevan house. He left masses of type- stein was an evil influence on the 

unpredictable originals, but there is scripts and the completed book pub- young, impeding the teaching of 

not one readable, let alone good, full lished as Part I of the Philosophical values to be done by a school of 

: .1 I ■ I -t M-n.o ,nll»nn, >TL!. iL-. , r 1 * l_ l>. , r ' J 11, = u 


not one reaaaDie, tet atone goou, nut itsnea as rart i ot tne rniiosoptncai 
length biography of the more solitary Investigations. This won instant 
sort of philosopher. Nor should we acclaim, as had the Traciatus before 
miss this. Only in the case of Splno- it. More than 30 years later the type- 
za, perhaps, ao we want a personal scripts are still being edited and pub- 
understanding, sensing that if we lished. 

knew who he was, we sholild better Within this framework there are 
understand the strangely moving but wandering; and yearnings. Even 
still secret quality of his work. when in England he would roll up 


still secret 


quality . _ 

Most good philosophy is icy. The out of the blue, knapsack on back, stein. Personal Recollections. It 
great philosophers are prose stylists - and require lodging by a friend. He etudes a wonderful piece by Fa 
some, such as Hobbes anti Des- craved anonymity. He gave up his Pascal, nde Polianovska, to wh 


his work. 


when in 


English literature. Evidently Witt- 

g enstein also played with the irasd- 
le Leavis, who was sure that Witt- 

f snstein's only knowledge of English 
terature is The Uncommercial 
Traveller and A Christmas Carol. I 
take all these anecdotes bom a book £'!£ 
of remembrances, Ludwig Wittgen- 





have become r 

Even that has little to do with 
learning what makes Wittgenstein so 
memorable. If there is anything out- 
side Wittgenstein's extended philo- 
sophizing, we might hope to find it 
not in reminiscences by friends but in 
a book called Culture and Value. 
Here his executors have taken snip- 
pets from Wittgenstein’s notebooks, 
unsuitable for tne more purely philo- 
sophical posthumous publications. 
They run from 1914 to 1951. The 
editor chose them so they might ex- 
emplify an outlook on the world. 
Wittgenstein wrote innumerable one- 
paragraph notes. His mature philoso- 
phy is an arrangement of these para- 
graphs, often dictated to a typist to 
create a semi-final form. Many other 
paragraphs were left in manuscript or 
cut up into slips of paper. It was a 
good idea to select those that bear 
on matters of universal interest, but 


cartes, had a hand in forming the vast inherited fortune, 
very language in which they wrote. Two different kinds of 
Many have a high concern for virtue are sometimes confused, 


Many have a high concern for virtue are sometimes confused, It is well friend we shall find. Being a woman . Let us suppose that Ludwig's fami- book 'Philosophical Investigations 

and right conduct, but even so, a known that in 1914 he asked the she is a little distanced from the |y was faking. Almost all of us will may seem to be only a sequence of 

profoundly moral nature seldom critic and editor Ludwig van Ficker young men who either adored or be sure that it was morally right to loosely connected paragraphs, it is a 

obtrudes, when we do want to enter to disburse 100,000 Austrian crowns detested Wittgenstein. She was a cos- do so in those circumstances. Witt- crafted whole. In contrast Culture 


stein, Personal Recollections. It in- Wittgenstein: anonymous, observant, . w hich found no place in the main 
eludes a wonderful piece by FanJa sympathetic and alone . philosophical works that are being 

Pascal, nde Polianovska, to whom ' published. Yet Culture and Value in- 

Wittgenstein went to leam Russian. Fflrst von Waldeck being the prime advertently confirms what many have 
Pascal may be the best biographer- candidate. been saying: although Wittgenstein's 

friend we shall find. Being a woman . Let us suppose that Ludwig's fami- book Philosophical Investigations 


curious 


the private world of Kierkegaard or to artists and writers. (Translation of mopolitan emlgrde from Moscow, genstein would not have agreed, and Value consists of curious 
Nietzsche, it is most often because money from former times makes lit- Once a philosophy student in Berlin, Even had he foreseen all future observations reproduced in the order 

. ... . L .1 - I I ■ _ ml J .L. ..... ...... .1 UJp ni.nti.n_ -C! .1 .L-. 1. 1 ; IS. .11 ■ I f I .. . ... M 


they were trying to teach the good or tie sense, but put a 1914 crown 
the great life. Otherwise when we somewhere between SOp and £1 in 
pry into their silences we have a 1983). Rilke, Trakl and Carl Dallago 

• r « i i »■ i _i a aL. i. i. An t\nn 
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misguided romanticism about the in- each got 20,000 crowns. Wittgenstein 

unit Snfiifi4ai4 lUllS Ui nbarV I r n Q I IMt 


she was more aware of his civiliza- ramifications of this putative lie, all In which they were written over 37 
tion than a merely English person of consequences good and none bad, he years. Despite the interest of some 
the 1930s. would have thought it wrong. The of the aphorisms, they can be 

She was getting on with her own confession that so offended Pascal ' 


trinsic interest of self-torment. 

What about Ludwig Wittgenstein, 


insisted that Picker’s journal get 
10,000 and Oskar Kokoschka re- 


as lonely a being as ever was? Cer- ceived 5,000. Smaller sums went to 
tainly he has the appeal of the tor- lesser personalities, whose letters of 
tured soul. Also he said that “the gratitude to the anonymous donor 
greatness of what a man writes de- are correspondingly more touching, 
pends upon everything else that he This generosity was part of family 
writes and does”. He worried about tradition or duty. Ludwig’s father 


life, having rabies, rearing children, must represent the resulting moral 
giving lessons. Wittgenstein could ar- torment. 


abused. Clever people who dislike 
Wittgenstein will giggle in glee at 
what can be read aloud as a lot of 


could not intrude on her emotions had gone to the headmaster, but {genius, alienated Jewishness, Some 
that already occupied a full life. Wittgenstein denied the event. He sayings are clues' to' his character. 
From outside of the hothouse we had lied: that was the sin, not the Others are, well, clues: “The people 
have from Pascal a gentle biography beating. He thought it right to de- now making speeches against produc- 
of the tormented Wittgenstein who raa nd of his friends that they should i D g the [atomic] bomb are un- 


tils own greatness. "Are an men nan, me iron ana sieei magnate, have from rasuu u geauc uiugia^u; Dealing, ne uiuugiu it ngm to uc- 

S eat?" “No,” he answers, and ends had died in the first days of 1913. of the tormented Wittgenstein who mand of his friends that they should 
Is meditation, “and my conceit of From 1895 until his death he sup- was seldom capable of such ordinary hear his confession as soon as the 
being an extraordinary person has ported artists, mostly from the avant human ties. spirit moved him, 15 years later, 

been with me longer than my aware- garde “Secession" movement, to the Wittgenstein loathed the preten- 
ness of my particular talent.” Should tune of 20,000-40,000 crowns annual- sion of clever English academics. I 

we then take him at his word, and ly. Ludwig assumed this duty in his find him saying on one occasion that — — 

probe everything that he wrote and own diffident way. Also, according he never read Aristotle and on Given the gaps, the guilt, the 
did? His enigmatic style of writing to his sister, at tne start of the war another that he never read Hume. perein pt 0 ™ confessions, and the in- 
and his visionary contempt for mod- he gave a million crowns to develop Why those? Because they were the tense friendships with young men, 

em culture were combined in a per- a new 30 cm mortar. Such gestures two gods of Oxford philosophy? Yet sex is lhe O b v j ous way t0 g Di Some 

sonality that overwhelmed close com- are quite distinct from the fact that he was respectful of and decent to y earsa o 0 William Wanen Bartley III 
panlOns and yet was repugnant to Wittgenstein also redistributed his in- the solid scholar. He had no use for ed ^ at case m Ludwig Wittgen- 
many 1 other sensiilve people. If we her! tance, dividing it among his rela- the philosophy of W. E. Johnson, an sKln a Biography. He offended or 

knew more of his hopes, his fears, tives. Do not fear that the action aging Cambridge philosophical togi- enraRe d people who had known Lud- 


was seldom capable of such ordinary hear his confession as soon as the doubtedly the scum of the intellec- 


spirit moved him, 15 years later 


now making speeches against produc- 
ing the [atomic] bomb are un- 


snew more ot his hopes, ms rears, tives. do not lear tnai me action 
and his deeds, would we better might have been irrelevant thanks to 
understand his philosophy? I very the disastrous post-war Austrian in- 
much doubt it. Wittgenstein is an flation. Kail Wittgenstein knew what 


the philosophy of W E. Johnson, an s( ° in a Blographv _ H e 
aging Cambridge phfiosophical logt- enraged people who had 
cian, and he found his piano playing win. For exanmle Witti 


his philosophy? I very the disastrous post-war Austrian in- feeble, yet Wittgenstein, gifted musi- ^'airily extremely unhappy in 1920- 
it. Wittgenstein is an flation. Kail Wittgenstein knew what dan of a family of notable musicians, 2 \, and wrote to a friend that he had 


enraged people who had known Lud- 
wig. For example Wittgenstein was 
certainly extremely unhappy in 1920- 


tuals, but even that does not prove 
beyond question that what they abo- 
minate is to be welcomed." 

Wittgenstein-as-architect la some- 
thing of a guide to the philosopher. 
He tells a friend: “You think phi- 
losophy is difficult enough but I can 
tell you it is nothing to the difficulty 
of being a good architect. When I was 
building the house for my sister in 
Vienna 1 was so .completely ex- 
hausted at the end of the day that all 
I could do was to go to a ‘flick’ every 
night.” 

What would it have been to be 
contractor on this house? Wittgen- 
stein would haVe driven you to tears. 


taste for an idiosyncratic book of Wittgenstein hankered after some- 
Dlckensian journalism, The Uncom- thing deep that he perceived in the 
Murical Traveller. It is a collection of great Russian novelists. So he spe 
occasional pieces for newspapers in two years assiduously acquirii 


are - without exception made' of . 
Iron, (sister Hermit ne writes) aud 


object lesson In the unimportance of he was about. In 1910-12 he appears was courteous at old Johnsons even- t0 t j ie depths". Citing no contractor on this house? W: 

the author to the texts. to have put almost all of his epor- .. Ings for piano. Wittgenstein : could, further evidence except how Witt- . stein would haVe driven you to 

Wittgenstein did not readily suffer mous liquid assets ' into American equally be horrible^ to a young man g enS (ei I iihad ‘ , put it to Wends” (half The doors and Windows 

philosophers outside his own circles stocks and bonds, '• tfying out his musiral 1 talents.-oon- . £ century earlier]) Bartley tells a are without exception made' 

at Cambridge, but he was quite ■ vergely C. D. Broad, the Cwnbridge stran g e ta ] e about how Wittgenstein iron, (sister Hermino writes) 

tolerant of the unpretentious. We philosopher, could not abide Witt- *« muc ^ preferred the sort of rough l' ’ '7 nr.i 

can; leam a lesson from his unusual • , genstei ins style, but woifld »y that blunt homosexual youth that he. ‘ idrt’J smd 

taste for an idiosyncratic book of Wittgenstein hankered after some- not to give the philosophy chairto find gtro i Hng t h e paths' of. J®. "JJ S ooBSsifffo 

Dickensian journalism. The Uncom- thing deep that he perceived in the Wittgenstein would be hke not glring Moys of ±e Pr ater" etc. It would one thought iTcouW undertake 

Marital Traveller, It is a collection of great Russian novelists. So he spent the physics chair to Einstein. Tnls is ma jj e a good movie, with, dapper task," but .the completely finlsl 

occasional pieces for newspapers in two years assiduously acquiring a decency seldom known, rama ras- detective Bartley flashing a snapshot •' door,, the construction of wh 


occasional pieces for newspapers in two years asstauousiy arouinng 
which Dickens combines amusement, fluent Russian, and set off for the 
slightly condescending affection for Soviet Union m 1935. We have only 


ent the physics 
ing a decency ! 


X outh that he 
i the paths' of- 
■" etc. It would 


lhe- cansirucUon f. , .1 .was 
ceedlngly difficult [, . .] Of. eiglff 
firms, wiih whom Ihhg nnd'oe-.* 


the lower orders, and revulsion the Vaguest gossip about what the helps us to see w 
against the stupidities of English life, uncommercial traveller did there. He (like herself and sore 
The Uncommercial Traveler is in- seems to have thought of training to. needed that bit of 
tolerant of the unspeakable food and be a medical doctor east of the itself. She too had bi 
manners of British railway hotels. He Urals. The irreverent can construct a still peaceful comn 
is appalled by the way the ruling comic illustrations from more solemn English academics, 
classes destroy sick soldiers sent anecdotes guardedly reported by scribe why Wittgen s 

home from India. There is little Wittgenstein's friends. Illicitly .com- back to Cambridge, 

enough direct contact with the peo- blning two stories, we get the follow- . Gaps in a biogr 

pie, oht . there is a genuine if sen- ing: Wittgenstein calls' on a leading aginative reconstruc 

iimental love for their individuality, professor of philosophy at Moscow when the subject si 

their collective and joyful survival in University. “Whatl” she exclaims as and self-loathing. H 

the face of degradation. Wittgenstein he hands in his-calliitg card, “not the ; himSelf as fou^js ^ w Tr 

found' this writing wonderful. ^*This is, great Wittgensteinf When he bufst in taptm a ^friend land 4mnnc» it isclear that Wittgenstein, was no 

a vCty iare thing,”, he i would say, leaves, she parts-from hun wllb : thc that, he ^d., ^ .Po^cS$ . sometbjng ^ te rosexu«ilist (to use Gore Vlcjal s 

good journalism?' v i' ■ ’ 1 grave injunction: “Wittgenstein, you homble. Arouhd .1937 .tnere. wete f or ihose who engage in heter- 

I ; see ■ Wittgenstein as' an uncom-'- must. read some more Hegeli” two etematfs to his coMc^on .^e osejtual practices). That is about as 

merrfU travefler: anonymous, obser- Ho clearly had a dramatic effect first was that he w “ $Wsh.^Engh9h as the evidence goes on a ques- 


cal provides the right background to of L w before a dialect speaking 
understand incidents like these, and dotard ^ the Prater _ "Tell me how 


the Vaguest gossip about what the helps us to see why Wittgenstein ou met th j s man , tell me what he 

uncommercial traveller did there. He (like herself and some other emigres) ^ld says the detective in his urbane 
seems to have thought of training to. needed that hit of England despite English. 

be a medical doctor east of the itself. She too had been succoured by f ir8t chapter of Bartley's book 


homosexuals who refuse to come out 
of the closet. I doubt that fantasy 


that Wittgenstein was no, ;The saine 


. tailed talks were conducted,? only ' 
one thought it could undertake the 
task, ' but .the completely finished 
door, , the construction of which 
had taken months, had to be re- 
jected as unusnble. During ., talks . 
with lhe firm which finally coiiv- 
pletcd the doors, the negotiating 
engineer became hysterical In au 
the excitement ... An indescrib- 
■ably long time was dedicated _ to 
experiments and the consimctioo 
of models, but lhe result was really 
worth the excitement and effort It 
cost, and, while I am writing 1 this, 
a' great yearning comes over me to , 

, see again those noble doors, In 
which one would be, able to recog- 
nize Ihelr creator’s spirit, ev6n Jf 
the rest of the house were lo be 
destroyed. 


horrible. Around . iwY ^here were for those who engage in heter- 
two elements to his confession, ine osejtua i pra ctices). That is about as 
first was that he was Jewsh. English as t he evidence goes on a ques- 


The same process of composition 
goes Into Wittgenstein’s philosophy, 
“Raisins may be the best part of the 
cake, but a bag of raisins is not 
better than a cake; and someone 


Havener; imunymuus, uus»- v ■■■ — 7 : - T _: — ... 4 , .. n n Unnro aiarA o -v- - ocuer uiui « tmvc, mu juui^vuv 

vant, sympathetic, overwhelmed by on many people whom he met. He tion that does not seem to bear at all w ho Is In a position to give us a bag 

hpnot, arid at the same time cut off, 1 formed deep bonds with some youn- .bemused. Pascal WM fonous. une on wittrenstem's philosophy. Virgin-. m of raisit f B m can’t bake a cake 
alone. Large gaps in his. life wiU ger men whom, he commonly told of the {nadptrgg a genme. Ky js n(}lt her. the rarest nor the most ]With , hem let alone dD something 


a °y,-other famous man of woman of Chivefs marmalade factory. Thus he 
recenf * Hmea 1 ■ Ita uid, hnm ' inin - a ■ bathAre.rl ' well-to-do ■ earnest ■ and 


have said.’’ • ' . • ' 

Fanla's attractive irony may be un- : 
just. Ludwig stayed in close touch 
with his fanuly, which was preparing 
'for . the inevitable 1938. From at 


ri . uuiuwnaiisia. . wnen ne iue turrup^cv 1(na .’p Tnm : 

^ to Manchester to learn aerody- able inter-war Engbsh ■ world into ■ ^ « 

.»if fe. ended up talking to. Rus- which they were born. Unlike, thdf. latest W g . R oentile; 
Se^ ^bout .logie anQ Btavintt ill Cara- 1 Contemporaries who dabbled in left- olinill iVllO- 


D . • ‘ - - , W* AUI0IIIU IHi 

ity is neither, the rarest noi the most them let a j one (j D something 

interesting of human abates, and better. I am thinking of Kfpus ana 
Wittgenstein certainly had. traits- . j,j g aphorisms, but of myself too and 
more peculiar lhan. that,. ■ . my philosophical remarks.’’ He had 

- '• ' : 1,1 ' • the problem not only of rightly; ex-i 

W I pressing the iridividual remarks but 
. “ •. : ; also .that of combining them into a 

Of more Imthediate : importance - work of philosophy ana of. art. There 


, but hot unconhected 1 to. sources of-’ -fa moreover the fact that a lot of the 
; guilt - is the fact that Wittgenstein remarks may wander off ;in the 
tins mtenselv old-fashloiied. He may wrona direction. 


jried. He may 
ind immediate 
:alth, but his 
dvl[bted turn- . 


remarks may wanaer on ;in me 
wrong, direction. 

It seeiqs.ip mo I am still a long 
- way front understanding 'these 
'things; a long way. from the point 
' of knowing what I do add what I ■ 
do. not need to discus. I am still 
. getting entangled in details without 
knowing whether 1 ought to be 
talking a trout such things at: all. . 


m mm 


rinhtebus, Westphalian banker Major. . The oecome uueriy wy ... uikmg aqout such uungs at:au. . 

nd hlro seii-ngnieoLto Herinanii was : faces of our, greatest artistic and sci-. . , 

Insensitive: to tne potot “hat h™w™ ™e ehtiflc geniu^s, he wptild say. and: — 

irtonly .CTweJ- B intimate son. Hence Ludwig’s fami- apnpare them; to : the portraits of The author is at the Institute for the 
^aiy critic of lils g n , leg! _iit that Hermann was the .'creatlve men iwo centuries '.earher. History add Philosophy of . Science, 

&V®'S4nSi S 9 -*«-V b ?- ■"‘'‘""tty:* f Tb»»£; '■ ■ - ; 
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The minority voice 
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I want to be constructive. There is 

no point now in blaming anybody. • j i 

The blame has all been apportioned UclVlCl ixcinklll niBKGS 

and ignored. Some months before SOTTIC DTODOSals fnr im- 
ilie Martians landed, I wrote an arli- ■ " .? , ^ ,, 

clc (THES, March 20, 1981) urging proving the 10 1 of Small 
small university departments to unite denarfmpntc 
for innovation in leaching and °re- uc l Jai 
search, and argued that by doing this 

th f e samc c ° n ' sics a* present dispersed throughout 
found the devil of uneconomic scale, the region. This move would en- 

tff^ aC ^ CmraIwa ^ ,,ke 'yi° hance lfle varie *V of teaching and 

DC tOO tfl(6 With AllV SUlZCCSflOn to do mnarrli in a rttibinn tl* 




. , — .~r iiaiiuc inc vanciy oi teaming ana 

^rh sn^a| , - lt f^ n ? !r§ ges,l .°r to do reseflrch ' n 8 sinking fashion? The 
with survival, for I dianot foresee new institute, or Apartment, ot 

the mavnltllrip nF thp naPnrlucm I rln L. I / l, i ‘ ...5 1 .1 


...... — . ■■*“•1 iiui loitrec new institute, or department, or 

f® ®£ thc l ca S cly5I \lL f d ° «**»! (call it what yob will) would 

° "ft* n 5® rubWe - | be effectively competitive in the re- 

S £ h er P U ii?™ a H » P 7 ?^ 1 & on wlth tbe lwo lar * e entities I 
that is both modest and radica . and Raw nnm»H 


that IHooks as if universities will not 

against their will without the whole (*1^... , MM 

system being riven destructively by \ jf . . '.cMjj 

lawsuits of dubious outcome, but cer- ■&/, jqjiic ? f JLAr\ 

tafnlv horrendous cost? If I were Ml' 

involved in the financial management BK V v . 

of a university, I should not he too ^Bk 

upset at the immediate cost of send- V 

ing off to happier dwellings those A 

tiny academic groups who are un- ^^BHPvT^#'' fm- V 

able, sometimes because the bigger BHI WLa m 

ssf anmkb * me of h,m b d,fn - 

myself a civilized tear or two on my 


that ic i«tfh " 1 " - wuii Willi tne lwo large entities I 

L r EJEI T. £ “i . d rad,cal -- and bave 8 «med. Freshness of prospects, 
Ifmhflifftrf nf ?fJ^i eCl ° 1,0 parllcu,ar need to innovate, and regenerated 
limitation of time. hope would give it certain advan- 

fa ftp* ntmr l»e rpL_ 


Tit m- ‘ M - ui ,,u P e wouia 8 lve « certain advan- 
cmoU JJJ* tbe 0,d P roble . m: tages over its senior neighbours. The 
J22L iu iK£K en *i[ representing new organism would be planted in 
E 1 r n< 22 , ^i CI J , k r,BS have capacity one of the universities 1 have men- 

full rK'pn.ife.uJ!? P ?^ r d , of stricl tioned: the choice could be settled 
full-time equivalent students econo- after protracted wranelinn an aon>(> 

reso " ra ?- ™e ^ondaV ^n for^The 
deSo m n“ Charged Wi ' h makin8 ““ 

cS'a f ' ° f ~„I C?d ? rI f! cans * =ach tad, f=w„a,Hc Cn “ef hi 
soiree . teac J 11 "8 r ®- which to cultivate their respective 


myself a civilized tear or two on my 
way to the finance committee, but I 
would reflect that there would be at 
least one stubborn character who 
would refuse to move whatever the 
attraction, and that it would be his 


Tell no secrets 

Was Ernest Hemingway a Commun- 

ICt9 Thp RaHavqI DiiPAnu _ . 


« - J r. kiwu- UCCLSIOn, 

Ss?®', 1 “?"■ T wo t de - 1 ™ sure that this kind of reorga- 
partures from a group of six teachers nization of smaller subjects sn f-hnt 

STof Sb ! cach ,' rs P! cara * «d> tad “ S fcw nalionat'cenUes in 

soiree TMc 1 !! n5S n Ii/ n . te . flC J u "B r L c “ which to cultivate their respective 

&« q tXT2i h ^5 , i!is 

bigger group to shed its particular cost-effective in terms oT ftp? 

mmmm 


ll an^ n ?!i u g dep ? rJments 1 sud ; Was Ernest Hemingway a Commun- 

i e ^ a " gU,She , b L imni,nent . Cul ! Ura! >st? The Federal Bureau of Investiga- r^u„ ,, 

^ hon, according to evidence in a lL John F^ld Compares 

psychology American and British 

Mn«^“ndMduils m rathe? e lhan ln y com P, Ue l be tween 1942 and attitudes to the release 
slitutjons. I am sure that I an. a- indudcd°^ the'gtSl ^""oTCLsTf ° f claSS > fied information 

i ' h '. p vl ! w f of . a «<J : “»> inSak who rSc c^ -■ 

sent time wlien ?™ay S ttat I wouhfbe 1 aun^'w^^e ‘renort 0 also' 6 *!. * n adl ! lini H ration h . ave introduced* 
happy at the prospect of moving if it that the* IH?T mnniSS? 8 2 hl 8 of .proposals for a Freedom of 

meant membership of a Iwgerwoup ^ L SLS a " d eVe "'' Info ™ation Improvements Act. The 
with wider teaching JabgTSd Tore Sots ?o ®v 8 uno„ SSSKSS ne ^ m . easures - * would 

varied research prospects; provided pro-Nari SMnBnTOd ^SnS? e , nd ® x, j tln B requirements for agen- 
that there were no impairment of Po^rhiS whfn’ K^ S ' c . ic f ^demonstrate that secret tna^ 

contractual or professional status; Mavo* CliSr in Mirinpimnlir a fa... _ _ , pdly^ Classified, 


mm ^ 

SWr-sa: 

3 B"S Mri “ re a ^ 

a? z* f z ° l% « " z *ivr*“ z t sWk 

V putpo^s of -se^V^un^ $h &mJi/° l S Se J lke mos , t coIonfal 

1 . • ! b^onie popular enough to provide S^hLSpu 1S7* even more se- 
; efficient or satisfying use of their « 6 I?u° bSta ri C . ,be re Bhzation of 
Unie. For 20 ye« s ^ thTUriet, rf a K n h ™ e tae > b « «dll be the difBcnl- 
subjects taught In British schools hss nl0 ZiI* s academics aod their 

. been declining. Language study esp^ Ste "" °"' Uaiver,i, » 10 

fin I a«X r o 0p,yC ?S^ ra,har,haa 

wirh p„r«e«, rt... financial or practical difffonltioe -n,- 


sssirjssjjfa sS‘3 £ffi& s1 — ^=^0 


the process of moving were made as AiVhn,n?h 7 u aea , ., create exemptions from the ad, in- 

painless as is reasonably possible. I ^ IftereRriL “anT OUS W C - rease the ^ es char ? ed for P™* 5 ’ 

Know also that the mere fact of SffiwSLi?? 1 * 8 * ^ ng> cven . sing requests, and allow agencies to 

movement would stick in the auilet so , rne scbo ^ arS| tbe y we witnhold “commercially valuable in- 

of most 0fmySlliagJ.es. 8 5f valen l [°™ation" (including /ata relalbg la 

reasons which I cannot discuss here °t ,de ° dt y. health and safety, nuclear hazards, 

British academics are hard to shift- da offef ^ P d l; V^/ 7 St L ’ the ^ !l nd ^ nlents labelling for food and 


yearly under the 
a of Information 


ee continuing to classify them at the 
ue lowest possible lever of secrecy a 
under the Carter government: 
of The lobby agaiiist freedom 'hf 1 b- 

hft frtrmofJon fUa TTmUa#! Clnfah ie a 


The lobby agairtst freedom - 6t Iq- 
formation in the United Stated is a 
large and powerful one. Neverthe- 
less, the FBI and the National Arc- 
hives and Records Service have 
found themselves challenged in court 
In an ad hoc coalition of historians, 
publishers, journalists, teachers and 
lawyers. 


venity organlahrions have incised S'froe J?l . 8 'i arI, ' le , e! or 

deeply a prejudice in favour of simile fiiS S L-55ei br Iobns for s PPci“ 
honours rounes. “ ot angle fled periods woukf take much oRhe 

The solution I propose is that 2^ this;, and . tho cost of 

small subjects should belffied Put of 2&1 Si and , other P 08 * 
• their* decreasingly comfortable mat- tk W ° V d S° amount to a vast 
rice* In their univeraXTnd rtS *° M univer “- 

amo -?T. '• i . SySIem lit • tlllS CflllnttV him.lri U- 



country. They hate like the gates of nrTfhf Ar? SeIect Committee continuing to classify them at the 
hell the idea of moving nritbin I shortly ArtS> ^ Kp0Tt iS dUC ]OW f St P 0ssib,e ^ °f secrecy m 
grades. They may have understand- Th/ HflmJnoii.au nu r und F r tb ® Carter government,; 

■able reasohs for these attitudes* but thnnwnrlf^u^^i b e , W8S ° ne of The lobby agaihst freedom' 6f la- 
the fact Is that members MS S SKfi ? nder ** formation 'iS the United States is a 
professions do move, and sometimes Act It*was dSa?w™S f u? f g rm f atlon ar 8 e and powerful one. Neverthe- 
have to move. Managers in business Jeffi-ev T^ y - Pr f esso i less ’ the ™ and the National Arc- 

:have to go to whatever town thedr 5 lves and Records Servlce have 

employers prescribe. Very few clergy finding » written of his found themselves challenged in court 

have a parson's freehold. MemSS gfenf is ^ ue of * h ® in a « ad hoc coalition of historians, 

of the armed forces regard change of intending to writ#* a v. nd ‘I p ublJsh ers, journalists, teachers and 

residence as an accepted inconveni- BSav tCShS*!!!^ of 

enee of their calling. Is it too much vices cnmiShH -Sfi! ^ sh S n? U - r . lty s ^ r ‘ American historians are forlubale 
to expect academics to modify their briefer ranon on 8 r? U r » ther t0 have such problems. The difficulty 
at utudes for a professionally regen- Professor Sernnn^r?^ 6 a j ln Britain is^ not simply excessive 

wative purpose? 7 8 shredding and obsessive secracy; it B 

. . I belfove that if a proposal of the after aDnrofdiJno^fhP^c 6 ^'!^ often extremely hard simply to find 

kind I have been considering were to ColoDia? P ftffin« „ F u a ? d out what is going on, cither in depat- 

achieve the fineness of a distinct the than !ewtn^ C of W cf ( od ^ cental records offices or in the Pub- 
plan, academic resistance to it would Djvid^ChS^Hi LSl te u* ?/■ Hc Records Office. Public Records 
.slacken and^be- replaced by adeept- Orwell 'file would? ho a i^ though the policy is infrequently debated, while 
am* Pjoy^d. that’ they y dre; pot 23ff : £ WS ft® t0 J em P in the Cord Chancello/s advisory cour>- 
feced with the crude prospect of! the would’ Dreoare a Ub ™ I J an cjl has very limited power and con- 

;sack„ university people are as r^iady dvji m i»ht ■ f ’ j h,< f-. a s,st8 of invited experts who are not 

— -w -JL ? £ gSck "S# S , d nil t ud whi e accountable, directly or indirectly, to 

rec- Sn as much/, h™SSft» wrote th eir colleagues; the advisory wun- 

Orwell Would have^ manage, cil’s complaints concerning the Gov- 

ofThe era “®nt’s neglect of the Wilson 

entry on the file i 6 ® na P ro P° sa ls to open up public records 

eluded In 1943 thnM^miSi^ y COf t P°1»S went almost completely un- 

him is dWcuir maki ? 8 0f «S*d In Whitehall. ■ ■ . 

in H .fills 

~o ns on f ; J a - «rt.ta u 4o srsaarir ! si&— 

1950. Sldentlv . 25h^*£Li: i "* •Wf'« i JS5 


faced with the crudie prospect o£ the J*™ Office .librarian 

;sack„ university people areas rdadv '!!2f ^JEJJf re a digest of it, which a 

■. M'. my other S of metal, 2 ^"tSSuSB 1 2?. d . a .!? ud whi ! e 
: persuade themselves . that 


i in rJ. 1 , — ' . “ u «*uua wnne 

Cack, scribbling furiously, wrote 
rec- 1 down as^rnuch as be coiiltT manage. 
Orwe 11 would have enjoyed the irony 
of The situation, as well as. the final 
“hjy *® *he file, which; soberly cori- 
® ud «* ta .1943 that “making useof 
him is difficult".. 

Jit .is hard»to sm what public in- 


Ividentlv a nu^hZr departments* It is not easy to f 

fiSr*. 2 £P. va S tt > ia “ wheh;;I w rate recently to; 


must envy; . certainly -thev are ' dnino 8ysten J 1 which some departme/ie 

their best ' td e^i si^rat e^ tKe PWHnm ^ flowed permanent closure. 
oflnfgrra atiqn AcLwi tff ? h c ^ rtain recortiM elicited a straight"* 

heferted support of PrSdentRwil^' u a ^ rebuff - ^h 08 ® departments who 
whose admu^ratioj^lcarlv *d reply, together with ® 

open, W pantoUort 


in, goveramerit asr.a 'n 

nkWbrst. 


- , iumu .-uic LXJIU uuaiiw—- - 

office, . fold... me fo wait- until the 
Select Committee on, the Arts Pph- 
ushed its fenhri. Thun T would find 


HSffl'WC But: I suspect I can WeM 
m^nals .-sonje of jtS;cbriciusionsj and in 8® 
^T„ *** « will .be even more intersting 
rang the , to -Watch; th« irp. tin vemmsnt 


’’-V.'J.t •:*.?; V-- •*/ •' 
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BOOKS 


Swift’s verbal manoeuvres 


by Frank Stack 

Jonathan Swift: the complete poems 
edited by Pat Rogers 
Yale University Press and Penguin, 
£26.00 and £9.95 

ISBN 0 300 02966 7 and 14 042261 7 

In this superb edition of Swift’s poet- 
ry Professor Rogers makes a fasci- 
nating but historically remote poetry 
come alive in a modem-spelling text, 
and with the help of a full and 
sensitive critical commentary. 

For each poem he provides the 
most recent bibliographical informa- 
tion about composition, publication 


That all Invention is formed by the verse and to discover its rhetorical 
Morsure [biting] of two or more of. strategies, and in particular its use of 
these Animals, upon certain capil- allusion. Despite its limitations, that 


laiy Nerves, which proceed from 
thence, whereof three Branches 
spred into the Tongue, and two 
into the right Hand . . . that no- 
thing less than a violent Heat can 
disentagle these Creatures from 
their hamated [hooked] Station of 
Life, or give them Vigor and 
Humor to imprint the Marks of 
their little Teeth. That if the Mor- 
,sure be Hexagonal, it produces 
Poetry; the Circular gives Eloqu- 
ence: if the bite hath been Conic- 
al, the person whose nerve is so 
affected shall be disposed to write 
upon politics ... 


and text; he explains the historical Needless to say these ironies are 
and often the personal context; he .double-edged and highly ambiguous: 
summarizes critical studies, and does only the slightest shift turn sa- 
offers extremely useful comments on tire Into poetic vision, and vice 
Swift’s distinctive poetic language. In versa ? 

particular he notes Swift's use of How do we begin to interpret and 
colloquial words, literary allusions, evaluate the poetry of a man who 
wrenened accents, “Irish" rhymes, professes such views of verse and 
and “generic transfers" from one whose own poetry seems by its very 
literary genre to another. Further- nature to imply such ironies? Thanks 
more the edition contains a bio- to the compelling force of Romantic 
graphical dictionary of Swift's aesthetic theory and literature the 
contemporaries which Pat Rogers problem for us is even greater than it 


can rightly call “the easiest reference was for Swift’s contemporaries. We 
guide to Swift’s personal contacts now possess the inheritance of Words- 
and relationships’’ which so deeply worth, Coleridge, Blake, Shelley, 
inform this poetiy. and Yeats on the primacy of poetic 

This edition is noteworthy also imagination. We assume, know it or 
from the bibliographical point of not, Hegel’s interpretation of lyric 
view in that it draws uport but does poetry as the expression of the sub- 


view In that it draws upon hut does 
not simply follow Harold Williams's 
seminal edition of 1937 (revised in 
1958). Whereas Williams used early 
editions (and generally the earliest) 
for . his text, Pat Rogers, wherever 
possible, has used Faulkner’s 1735 
edition which recent evidence has 
confirmed as “overwhelmingly the 
most reliable collection",' of Swift’s 


poetry 


re expression ot 
rehension of exc 


lective apprehension of experience. 
Despite tne efforts of Eliot and 
Pound to depersonalize poetic lan- 


study encouraged a closer attention 
to Swift's textuality, evident in many 
of the essays in Contemporary S/n- 
dles of Swift’s Poetry , edited by J. I. 
Fisher and D. C. Mell (1981), and in 
a German study, Arno Lfiffler’s The 
Rebel Muse (1982), which significant- 
ly attempts to approach Swift’s 
ry in terms of his own “poetic 
rather than according to the critical 
languages provided by nineteenth 
ana twentieth-century aesthetic 
theory. 

It is here that Pat Rogers’s edition 
is so significant and so timely since it 
enables us to look at the text of this 
poetry in a fresh and lively way 
Although he does not himself 
avowedly take any critical stance, 
and indeed alludes to virtually all 
published criticism of the poems 
from whatever viewpoint, his edition 
is notable in that it firings to the fore 
in a new way Swift’s verbal skill and 
linguistic dexterity. While* Williams 
ana Schakel confine themselves to 
direct literary allusion, Pat Rogers 
brings out a much wider range o' 
parody and echo in style and tone 
noting countless classical, biblical, 
and contemporary references. Swift's 
poetry becomes genuinely, at times 
almost essentially, a poetry of inter- 
textuality in which author might even 
be said to disappear. 

He emphasizes also Swift's lively 
attention to eighteenth-century collo- 
quial speech, noting some thirty pa- 
rallels with Swift’s orilliant study of 



! I 


Jonathan Swift, a portrait by Charles Jervas, 1718. 


name for syphilis. We then realize 
that the languages of panegyric and 
poetic rhetoric are satirized here just 
as much as the pox itself. Indeed it is 
hard to say which is the real subject 
and which in fact is the cultural disease. 


ironist of "On Poetry: a rhapsody”, 
or the Olympian of the poems to 
Stella. No single image, no concepts 


edition which recent evidence has gale longing to set flight. ing the ironies of one of the modes 

confirmed as “overwhelmingly the . fo the last six years there have or discourse that so fascinated him. 
iqpst reliable pollectiqn"/ of Swift’s been, to my knowledge, four foil- We see this also in Swift’s persistent 
verse. By using this, and by making length studies of Swift ^ poetry, two parodies of the styles and conven- 
teference to the manuscripts and ear- collections of essays, ana a host of tlons of accepted literaiy forms, the 
ly editions, Pat Rogers has attempted other essays on individual poems, pastoral, the Pindaric ode, the Ovi- 
tQ re-establish the text of these Valuable though these are, they re- dian myth, the night-piece, the love 
poems. Some of the changes prop- veal the extraordinary difficulty we poem, the panegyric, the Horatian 
(tied are challenging, indeed pro- must ail feel when interpreting and satire, the Georgic description, 
vocative: the daring political passages evaluating this poetry. . How do we Although It is not new to emphasize 
in “On Poetry;- a rhapsody", normal- cope with 'what looks like the dog- Swift's parodies of such styles, Pat 
ly, omitted, are here reinstated. Pat gerel thinness of its poetic texture? Rogers's commentary shows how 
Rogers has also printed the poems in Nora Crow Jaffe in The Poet Swift pervasively Swift uses what he calls 
as near a chronological Order as can (1977) asserts that Swift’s language Is “generic transfers’ , in which the 
he established, helped here by the given its unique power by "the force words of one style are employed in 


gale longing to set flight. 

In the last six years there have 
been, to my knowledge, four foll- 

i .1. nn .ir., „.ia 


veal the extraordinary difficulty we 
must ail feel when Interpreting and 
evaluating . this poetry. How do we 
cope with 'what looks like the dog- 
gerel thinness of its poetic texture? 


By drawing attention to these 
“verbal manoeuvres" and textual 
strategies Pat Rogers has certainly 
underlined what is the central point 
of the edition: “The verbal texture of 
Swift’s poetry is more dense and 
richly fraught than was once sup- 
posed; it is the job of a modern 
editor to keep up with our new cri- 
tical awareness, and to give concrete, 
evidence of these poetic -resources 
actually in play". This, in fact, is 
very much in accord with’ ,what some 
modem, theorists say about the* -na- 
ture of all texts; as Barthes pqts it in 
"From Work to Text”, every text Is 
“woven entirely with citations, refer- 
ences, echoes, cultural languages 
(what language is .not?), antecedent 
or contemporary, which cut across it 
through and through in a vast 
stereophony . the citations which 
go to make up a text nre anonymous, 
untraceable, and yet already read : 
they are quotations without inverted 
commas". 

Pat Rogers’s edition makes it un- 
necessary, and, arguably, impossible 
to do what many critics have tried to ■ 
do, to construct any single image of 
the poet Swift, be ft the emotionally 
violent poet of the “Legion Club’ , 
the pathological . writer of "The 
Lady's Dressing Room", the sardonic 


as near a chronological Order as can 
he established, helped here by the 


Terrink/Scouten 


^aphy of 

Swift (1963) and D. F, iFoxon’s in- 
valuable Catalogue of English Verse 
1701-50 (1975). In this sense Pat 
. Rogers's edition sunDlement6 the 


of his projected personality" and "formally inappropriate” contexts, 
"the richness of his satiric experi- For example, in a mock panegyric 
ence”. John Irwin Fisher in On on syphilis, “Pethox the Great (the 
Swift's Poetry (1978) claims: title an anagram of "the pox ), Svrift 
“perhaps the chief value of Swift’s meditates in sonorous rhetoric on the 


» rs’s edition supplements the “perhaps the chief value of Swift’s meditates in sonorous rhetoric oi 

ims edition, approaching the poetry is not wliat it tells us about Us origin of uus great prince: 

text in a different way, leaving de- subject ot all, but rather what It On whether, as the learn d 

tails of- variants to Williams, ana con- shows us about its author"; the . . . , tei 

iuJi i V ii p i ■ i _ si nil. . ....... U vmi Fvnm iiAiir nAiAhhAilrino 


How far does it encourage us to autho 
: repress the nature and the value of The . 
Swift’s poetry? Does this edition sugr slon t 
.that . Swift’s poetry should be style 
•S^^Jteydnd the circle of eight- revali 
specialist?? Tb answer . . 

’ »L ■ ^ uesbon8 . we Piust . first see o mam 
thflm In . a larger context, Swift’s,, . . 

: poetry challenges many -of our fun-,' £3 4 
; flamcntpl assumptions, recognized or 


bject at all, but rather what ll On whether, as the learn d «m- 

. _._ows us about its author"; the . . . ■ tenb ' . 

.cent rating much more fully on critical poems show above all “the ways in You from your neighbouring Gaul 
and Interpretive annotation. which Swift sought to temper his descend; 

ft is in this latter arefi that the hubristic indignation with the world Or from Parthenope the proud 

edition js moBt challenging. What is into a morally responsible reaction” Where numberless thy votaries 

. .the significance of the kind of com- through the medium of verse. a _ , . . . 

PatRoger, provides here? Wife jtafe.lyo Bridie, » very *Jt.Frejrt 


author-orientated. Peter ScbakeTa disease’*, “French pox” and “French- 
The Poetry of Jonathan Swift; allu- sick” were all terms for syphilis, and 
slon and the development of a poetic tells us that “Parthenope was the 
style (1978) represents an attempt to ancient name, for Naples and' that 
revalue the poetic texture of Swift’s . “Neapolitan disease" was yet another 


"Neapolitan disease” was yet another Lady’s Dressing 


of the "rich and complex personal- 
ity”, and no pattern of development 
will adequately do justice to this col- 
lection of poems. 

Wliat makes Swift’s poetry so 


Hi 

i ljE|: 


Wliat makes Swift’s poetry so 
compelling is that is sees through the 
forms of discourse while at the 
same time completely depending 
upon them. In doing so, it demands 
new -ways of thinking about its rela- 
tionship with “reality” and "the 
actual world”. It focuses not on “im- 
aginative vision" (however reconsti- 
tuted). . por on . • merely conventional 
views of the world.' It seems , to 
assume that "the poet"' is in the 
world like, everyone else, and • that 
poetry discovers its "truths" most ful- 
ly fhrpugh infinitely circulating parq- 


VjH 7 -rrj. Y«- I/UTI , will B T 4 VTT U 1 

- : £W -i Herbert Davis asserted that 
*Wift was "In his basual and con* 
...'gmptudus manner the most extreme 
that, we -have ever bad in 


Strikingly 

different 


Catullus 

edited with an introduction, 


■ -Di —m'-nw fiorv wvwi uou iu . cuiKU nun ? i ^ 4 . 

Eoiand of reaction against ..the ■ truulaUon and notes by G. P. Goold lwo quod. <ff> 

fen? ^Sn^^ pf'taTnet's. Duckworth. £24.00 and £9.95 ' ’ \ vlrgo, 

-f *r- ISBN 0 7.15 6 1435 5 and 1710 9 ' te / erenne sa edo. . 

• .id^uatKms of the poet's imaginative There are- only three significant Whereas ‘Goold’s read: 

gj^Viajd and Sltural manuscripts of Atullus, all of which qualeeumqut quldem patronT# 

^C$Wift jnerdles8ly satirized the derive from one lost twelfth-century ■ . , a 3 0 

■ ;* P^ojtnagij^tipn : aridie ‘fancy, its archetype. Professor Goold estimates . . ‘SC Mvnors's 

! \Pff duc P -* wilfui'selMeception, and that by the time of the first pnnted And mi the second poem, Mynorss 

ted public role of the poet edition in 147* the text “bad con- lines 7-8 read, 
preposterous egoism. • . traded - about a thousand errors . •••« 


truer to Catullus's words than any 
yet printed. He has the right to make 
up his own mind, although few will 
agree with his eveiy conclusion, and 
students using the book will need to 
exercise much caution, for the text is 
strikingly different from the standard 
• Oxford text by Mynora. For exam- 
ple, in the first poem, Mynors’s last 
two lines read: ■ 

, , , . qualecumque; quod , <ff> 
palrona vlrgo, 

plus uno maneat perenne saeclo. - 
WneroasiGoold’s read: 


brief, and hardly intention textual 
matters. The “critical notes” are 
simply a list of ‘-significant depar- 
tures from the manuscript tradition 
when they have not already become 
the texlus receptus”, identified from 
a list of “sources of conjectural 
emendations”, which is not in fact; 
complete, and ! is of little use .except 
in conjunction with, a far fuller. bih- 
Uography than! Goold provides. •. 

However, this edition is not prJ- 


. as preposterous egoism. ' . traded - about a thousand errors . 

Soft's attack on Many of these have over ‘he years 
' his fantastic parody been corrected with a fair degree of 

pizlatlc theory of mental ' certainty* but many have not; there 
^ Discourse on (he are numerous gaps, all too often the 

Operation of the- Spirit, .text transmitted is obviously wrong 


Thp Operation of the Spirit; ;tex 
PM? ho considered a mass for 
animals dinging together like rati 


... et solaclolum sui dolorls, , 
credo, ut turn grauis adquiescat 
. ... i ardor. 

Goold’s are: : ■ ; 

. , credo, ut, c urn gravis ■ 

. - acqulescet ardor, 

sit sotacioluni'SKi dolorls . . p ■ 


marily : intended for :the scholar or 
-student, but 'fyr the reader with 
.' perhaps a little Latin - who, with the 
aid of the fairly literal translation 
printed opposite the text, .the brief 
' interpretative notes, and the useful 
hints, on "rending Catullus aloud" 
(helpfully .explaining the metris by 
comparison With English equiva- 
. lentsY will be able; to get some -feel- 
ing for the original: The plrose trans- 
lation is, . perhaps- confusingly, 
printed on . lines w[iich Correspond 
roughly' though not precisely, .with. 
> the Latin.'::. 1 ’ : • 

; Goald claim$ that it “aims at com-, 
‘’bining'' accuracy ,- 1 clarity and ■ fele- 


dies of itself: 

Nat .beggar’s ' brat, bp bulk 
: begot; ' . 

. Not bastard of a pedlar Scot; 

Not boy brought up to cleaning 
'shoes, 

The. spawn of Bridewell, or the 
stews; 

Not Infants dropped, the spurious 
pledges 

Of gypsies littering under hedges, 

. Are so disqualified by fate 
Tp rise in church, or law, or state, 

' As he. whom Phoebus in .his ire 
Hath blasted with poetic fire. 

FTank Stack Is lecturer In English at 
the University of Southampton. 


' J " ■ 1 — : 

gance". The first two ambitions are 
generally achieved, though Goold 
fonks the obscene words (so futuit 
becomes "gets on the job", . and 
irrumet becomes “stuffs"). The third 
ajm,. however, sometimes co fries a 
cropper - “it have many boys, U 
have many girls desired'; “out If 
perchance she is joined In wedlock. to 
the, elm"; "dotard's dropping’ dinky", 
'the. author’s years in America IjaVe 
l$d ’ ill m. to represent sums of . money 
as “jen " or "a hundred grand" (we 
also find "bosom pai”). 

. Caution, then, is required in; 
approaching this new Catulliri, espe- 
cially, on the part of students, but the 
editor’s eager enthusiasm for his au- 
thor and determination to. overcome 
the difficulties in the way of making 
1dm widely accessible qre much to he 
admired. . 

■ a . ■■ ■■■ I 

Peter Howell 

Peter Howell is lecturer in classics at 
BJtdfbrd CbllegO, •London i ■ - sl v * 
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Peel’s 
kindness 
to Ireland 

Peel, Priests and Politics: Sir Robert 
Peel's administration and the Roman 
Catholic Church ln> Inland 1841-1846 
by Dona! A. Kerr 
Oxford University Press, £22.50 
ISBN 0 19 821891 5 


teract Daniel O'Connell’s agitation its own time and even today is diffi- 
for the repeal of the Union. His cult to approach without vestigial 
policy was the more remarkable prejudices and sympathies, 
since it involved fundamental It is characteristic of the admirable 
changes in that most sensitive of balance of the book that its two, 
fields, the institutional relationship heroes, so to speak, are Peel the 
between the Protestant state and the Protestant Englishman who defied 
Roman Catholic church. In almost his party and much Anglican opinion 
every other state in western Europe in a serious attempt to solve the Irish 
it would have been a relatively sim- problem by kindness, and Murray 
pie matter to arrive at a concordat the Roman Catholic archbishop of 
wth the Papacy authorizing a degree Dublin who responded generously to 
of secular control over the Roman that initiative despite bitter and pro- 
church within its border; George IV longed intimidation from his co- 
as King of Hanover had no difficulty religionists. That in a wider sense 
in doing so. The church in Ireland, neither prime minister nor prelate 
however, was that strange phe- was able to bridge the gulf of distrust 
nomenon, a branch of the universal, and fear between English and Irish 
authontanan. hierarchical church showed the depth oT the historic 
which was nationalist, popular, and problem with which they were grap- 

wtiteh th,s P lingl They were not the first nor the 

whidi Peel had to face when he set last to be defeated in their search for 


j — u* IBSI 10 oe aereatea in their search for 

«£■£ * ‘I'll* " ' m,Ch * hiStQry “ b » 

follies md ^^u e n r Jof m an 3 nd Qtofc h hl!y 'to £e the T*™**-. «■« «* -cry of .hi. 

£?£SS Hff?--? 

Yet, as Edward Norman reminded us succeeded n his firs^oTims^fkiS 5 et another outstanding 
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“ ,ht Unim4 ot 

a lustful 
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camo ic laity tor the first time the episode can be written with such 

?L- secunng ua J? ere '*y c " arit )' and justice is in itself consol- 
education in their own country. He mg. It is yet another outstandine 

in ' ‘S? thfni 1 a 8 S?* J*° aims; contribution from the postwar school 

in the third. As this imnnrtnttt ihi/lu nf ; ... r , 7 . 



In this excellent ffk Proft.««r 0Cl and “ n, P re hensive scholarship. 


cisely one 
phases in 
nttempt by 


A lustful 
king? 

King Edward m 
by Michael Packe 
edited by L. C. B. Seaman 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £12.95 
ISBN 0 7100 9024 2 


Women working weaving machines at Wortley Low Mills In Leeds, 1897. The 

aSTMPSriJt ne Bngm WorU: Mstory > ckaract * r 

edited by Robert Blake (Thames and Hndson, £14.95). 


ffT" eminently imp^id when 1 one £ 0 7KK) 9024 2 emblem ToMhe kkg’s new ofoer of 

by ^n"tK h l«S°to )JS? 5ff £fc ?t Il l,e ,s de J ,Un 8 with an e P { - A full-scale reassessment of Edward Sd h ? od ’ or h in £ ee ? ^ al1 lhis 
y me iMUs to coun ' Md e wh '< h aroused much passion in nr S reisn is Ion* overdue, n ™ too much for Montague who 


castle, "had flowered out of all rec- 
ognition from the leggy girl she had 
been when he last saw her, at her 
wedding four years earlier. *’ It is 
with no sense of surprise that we 
leam that it was the same Alice 
whose garter was taken as the 
~ for the king’s new order of 


•. 1 W. 
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New Books on 
HISTORY 
►lri Allen & Unwin 


training as a humanist and a civilian 
had taught him that the history and 
meaning of Institutions are often 
embedded in the terms by which we 
know them. 

Dr Dewar earlier gave us a politi- 
cal biography of Sir Thomas Smith 
(1964) ana an edition of that remark- 
able anonymous work of mid-Tudbr 
economic and social analysis. A Dis- 
course of the Common Weal, which - 
her researches had assigned to Smith 
(1969). The version of De Republics 
Anglorum which shfe has now pub- 
lished is based on a most careful 
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Augustan 
England: . 
Professions, State 
Society lG8Qp 
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The Nazi 
Machtergreifung 

lEdllfa by Piter D. Stadium 

[B«A8d0wiflft| t U, Hlll | va ^ lw 



6« 9421788 - • ■ tUrlUte® 

Gregor Strksser ! 
and the Rise of ■ 
Nazism ' 

PHer D. Staciwn -v 

®Wfc« ' ■' • -HwItaeknS 

Zahernl913. , i j i 
ConsensusPqlJtlcs^V 


:uO4M3026S ■ 1 : . , : ... ; Hodbuk^ 

The State, France 

andthe Sixteenth 
Century 

.RsitcO A. U&6 


dbiv^ric ■arsrj fw 

JmendOTs to the war ^th Prance b ““far- Ushefl is based on a most careful 

which so dominated the period. Maj- .ffjSf 55 A„ # “£°Ai ad iP I ? arent - collat i°n of several manuscript copies 
or work has been. done, on parlia- ■ndto^i v A d^i2?Wfr^ F 0 ? 1 ' ( onl y two of which were known to a 
^ on the d ° f ^ whole Previous modem editor, Leonard Al- 

^Tfadtriona 1 views on the ayth - ston), and it embodies in the anhota- 

wom bade, source of much war fl- VTi p u a . n^ , . tion some hundreds of textual varia- 

- na _ n pe, have been corrected. MlCRael Prestwich tions which occurred In the first 

• 1 ? se ? rc i 1 has not been j uulmi Pm . . , . printed edition of 1583. It is conse- 

assembled m a book focusing on the ““rf *1/ is reader in history quently a definitive edition which 

otreer of Edward himself, apd a con- at the university of Durham . will never need replacement. Ause- 

^nemg interpretation of his role has ! fol bonus is added in an appendix 

been lackiiig. ,Was he a mere military . ^ M which elucidates the nature of the, 

nm V m^SlS r V whoSe dea of strategy J _ __ “plagiarism" by which Smith ingested 

J22JHJ to flo more. than< going I llfiQy matorial from the Description of 

JEEgSy S-mndchan^to-WowWi' ■ - UUV1 England written by his Essex neigh- 

StS ■'2jJSSj ,e>i J_9 ' bour, the parson William Harrison, 

nf”SL U ^ der ! t aj ,d, n8 0f th * trPRTlCP • But the student who requires more 

nm-nr r?/nF a y.u a8Ct , and i atl acute * wCIMqv, than the bare text and an account of 

3 ” *°. c ° nces ; — — '• how i( enme down to us is not veiy 

To WS? S P 4 to K g0 E ack on theni? De Repnblica Anglorum , . well served by this moderately &■ 

to J&K ■." ’Ij.-hg* w °V ld ^ ubySh- ThumBsSlih^ .... pensive cdillon. Historians /have 
manuscrint V j, 0 U Tf of edited by Mary Dewar often approached Smith on their own 
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Patronage and 


:nded for the , . ° 1 5 n P U P» C office but never ailuuu S n inis topic occupies a mwv 

lUwh.x. .t s . ^8® sl ?.lhat the Smiths most famous liranvu ..J. has recently insisted, these two - chap- 
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What 

truth? 


i there 
e Con- 


Consequences or Pragmatism: essays, 

ih m loon caanjrs V.HVCI 1 on 

^SdRorty “Keeping Phltonpl 

Harvester Press, £22.50 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 7108 0403 2 and 0408 3 

Consequences of Pragmatism com- Spri*P| 
prises 12 of Richard Rorty’s essays UVV1 V L 
together with a lengthy introduction. • . 

Though the essays were written over CApiAf 17 
a penod of eight years (1972-80) and OUVlClT 

though Rorty himself admits that z_ 

they are not always consistent with Musllm Ne oplatonlsts: an . 
one another. they can all. he sug- to t h e thought of the 

pests, be regarded as attempts to „ __ .. ^ 

apply a pragmatist theory of truth to Brethren of Purity 
a wide range of philosophical prob- by I. R. Netton 
j emSi Allen & Unwin, £12.50 

Rorty's own version of pragmatism ISBN 0 04 297043 1 
takes as its starting point William 


i TO .L d? • he "Sues, against such writers as thought thc problems trivial. Nor is 

»« . e ” '? no reason , Pears and Cavell, that we can best there anything in Wittgenstein'swrit- 

. accolin I t , 1 0 f understand Wittgenstein's import- ings to suggest that he viewed the 
SnhlSS 1 22® U S ed phl i°" ance by seeing him not as providing problems m this way, though there 
*° s “ c " questions. In- answers to the epistemological ques- are numerous remarks to the con- 
deed for a man who believes that the tions raised by Descartes, out rather trary. 

decision between pragmatism and as someone who "made fun of the The truth is that it is Rorty's own 
other philosophical traditions must whole idea that there is something attitude towards the history of phi- 
oe made by reading the history of here to be explained". Certainly losophy which is being foisted on to 
philosophy, Rorty often shows a dis- Wittgenstein thought that many of Wittgenstein here. This attitude is in 
turning tendency to rewrite history, these problems, for example, the line with his own advice to contem- 
A ,n P° m .t would be the account “problem of the external world", porary philosophers to view past 
or Wittgenstein's philosophy in the only arose because of mistaken pre- traditions "with the amused conde- 
essays ‘ Cavell on Scepticism” and suppositions, but it by no means fol- scension typical of later generations 
Keeping Philosophy Pure", where lows, as Rorty implies, that he looking back on their ancestors”. 


as someone who "made fun of the The truth is that it is Rorty's own 
whole idea that there is something attitude towards the history of phi- 
here to be explained”. Certainly losophy which is being foisted on to 
Wittgenstein thought that many of Wittgenstein here. This attitude is in 
these problems, for example, the line with his own advice to contem- 
“problem of the external world", porary philosophers to view past 
only arose because of mistaken pre- traditions "with the amused conde- 
suppositions, but it by no means fol- scension typical of later generations 
lows, as Rorty implies, that he looking back on their ancestors". 


Since Rorty can be a perceptive and 
entertaining writer, it is a pity that in 
this respect the book often provides 
a good Illustration of G. K. Chester- 
ton’s observation that nothing is ever 
seen clearly when viewed from a 
great height. 


R. W. Beardsmore 

R. W. Beardsmore is lecturer in phi- 
losophy at University College, 
Bangor, 


University 


New Testament and were sympathe- goals like utility or happiness as coin- 
tic towards Christian teaching, even pared with when they simply decide 
accepting the account of the crucifi- to adhere to certain moral principles 
xion ana resurrection of Jesus de- or respect certain moral rights, 
spite its being contrary to the Koran. As far as the first is concerned. 


spite its being contrary to the Koran. As far as the first is concerned. Did Mill mean to restrict liberty to 

Their own ascetic ideal may owe Gray makes the point that Mill’s prevent harmful conduct or simply to 
something to Christian monastidsm. conception of happiness is an active prevent harm? The latter coula lead 


something to Christian monastidsm. conception of happiness is an active 
Dr Netton has not solved all the rather than a passive one, with 

g roblems of the epistles of the choice or ‘'individuality" as a neces- 
rethren of Purity, but his careful sary ingredient. On Mill's view, 
study of the text presents a convinc- choice-making rather than the style 
ing picture of men seeking personal of life chosen has intrinsic value, 
salvation in a welter of intellectual This explains the central importance 


pie of critical morality. 

Mill himself allowed a utilitarian 
qualification to the principle of liber- 
ty and Gray points to its ambiguity. 
Did Mill mean to restrict liberty to 
prevent harmful conduct or simply to 


pluralism. 


James’s account of truth as “what is 
good in the way of belief'. Seen as a 


Many scholars have tried to solve the W. Montgomery Watt 
mystery surrounding the Brethren of 


editions, which were described by burgh. 
scholars a century ago as an encyclo- 
paedia of the sdentific and philo- 
tage to believe, without first answer- sophical knowledge of the Islamic 

log the question “What is true?" heartlands about the tenth century. I f 

According to Rorty, however, the Apart from this Arabic text little is I 

mistake is to suppose that the prag- known for certain. Even the date has 

matist has any interest in giving a not been established, though it is 
definition of truth, or for that mat- usually supposed that the epistles HU 
ter, of goodness, causality, beauty or were composed by a secret society of 
any of the concepts around wnich ten or so men in Basra in the late 


any of the concepts around which 
philosophical controversies have tra- 
ditionally centred. On the contrary 
James's emphasis on “what is good 
in the way of belief* stemmed from 


Utility and 
liberty 

Mill on Liberty: a defence 


rather than a passive one, with to quite extensively repressive state 
choice or "individuality" as a neces- action, and to inequitable consequ- 
sary ingredient. On Mill’s view, ences in which the happiness of 
choice-making rather than the style many is purchased by the sacrifice of 
of life chosen has intrinsic value, the freedom of the few. But Mill 
This explains the central importance himself, would not sanction such 
Mill gives to liberty, or as Gray state-sponsored injustice, preferring 
prefers to say, to autonomy. For to endorse the elements of truth he 
Mill, autonomy Involves acting on acknowledged in theories of the so- 
one’s current values, projects and cial contract and the rights of man - 
life-plans. It is part of what Mill rights which Mill grounds, however, 
termed the “higher pleasures". As in man's vital interests, 
far as Mill’s practical assumptions are Gray's presentation of Mill makes 
concerned. Gray claims that Mill, him more worthy to be, in Gray's 
like Rawls, requires of a principle phrase, the “paradigmatic liberal” 
that it should be widely acceptable, than do rival interpretations. His 
generating social stability and a sense well-argued book is a valuable con- 
of loyalty to public institutions. A tribution to debate both about Mill 
principle of utility, since it could and about the necessary presupposi- 
affect some people adversely, could tions of liberalism, 
not do this, and Grav therefore sees 


well-argued book is a valuable con- 
tribution to debate both about Mill 
and about the necessary presupposi- 
tions of liberalism. 


tenth century. ™ on AJoeny: a neienre 

In the course of the last hundred by John Gray 
years many different theories about Routledge & Kegan Paul, £8.95 
them have been put forward. Some ISBN 0 7100 9270 9 


not do this, and Gray therefore sees 

it, as playing the role of an axiologic- Brenda Cohen 

al principle in Mill s thought, while it 

is the principle of liberty that plays Brenda Cohen is lecturer in phlloso- 
the role of ah action-guiding princl- phy at the University of Surrey. 


his conviction that such controversies scholars think they are identical with 

are a waste of time. Philosophers, a section of the Isma’ili movement, Must we choose between human 
James, frit, should cease to concern the underground revolutionary move- rights and human happiness? Or can 
themselves with such unanswerable ment . which brought the Fatimid there be a utilitarian theory of moral 
andi to, any case uninteresting | ques- dynasty to power. When it was also rights? For example, is someone who 
tions as, “What is truth?" and should realized that the epistles were some- sees the general welfare as an over- 
instead turn their attention to the what second-rate as an encyclo- riding consideration entitled to ex- 
question “What, beliefs is it to our paedia, A. J. Arberry was led to press a moral objection to the exisl- 
: advantage to hold?" characterize the material and its au- ence of political prisoners or to the 

For the most part the views which thors as “revolution masquerading as suppression and persecution of 
Rorty attributes to James give an scientific enlightenment". dangerous and deviant opinions? Or 

accurate picture of his own , In this book Dr Netton has left must he instead weigh the possibly 
approach. . During the course of the aside the problems of date and au- socially-damaging consequences of 
book . Rorty discusses such diverse thorshlp pod has examined intensive- toleration? ' 


a section of the Isma'ili movement, Must we choose between human 
the underground revolutionary move- rights and human happiness? Or can 
ment . which brought the Fatimid there be a utilitarian theory of moral 
dynasty to power. When it was also rights? For example, is someone who 
realized that the epistles were some- sees the general welfare as an over- 
what second-rate as an encyclo- riding consideration entitled to ex- 
paedia, A. J. Arberry was led to press a moral objection to the exisl- 
characterize the material and its au- ence of political prisoners or to the 
thors as “revolution masquerading as suppression ana persecution of 


accurate picture 
approach. During 
book . Rorty discii 
topics as the nati 


topics as the nature of logical ne- 
cessity, the possibility of alternative 
conceptual frameworks, the rela- 
tionship of truth and fiction and the 
methodology of the social sciences, 
as will as offering general accounts 
of .the philosophical approaches of 


ly the philosophical content of the These are 'questions which are par*! 


trines and comes to the firm conclu- philosophy of John Stuart Mill, of 
sion that the Brethren were not whom it is a standard criticism that 
members of the Isma'Ui movement, his attempt to defend liberty and 
since the political interests and be- toleration on utilitarian grounds was 
liefs of that movement are complete- an attempt to square the circle. 


such Writers as Dewey, Wittgenstein, liefs of that movement are complete- an attempt to square tne circle. 
Heidegger, Derrida and Cavell. And ly absent from their writings. This Either liberty can be subsumed 
to most cases the strategy is roughly contradicts the view of the leading under the heading of utility, It is 
the same. After a relatively lengthy French student of the Brethren, Pro- argued, so that a separate principle 
dlsctiBsion qf the philosophical de- fessor Yves Marquet, but Dr Net- of liberty is unnecessary, or it b 

ton's argument is strong. He further incompatible with it and so unjuslifi- 
insists that the Brethren were pri- able in utilitarian terms. 


dlsciissioh of the philosophical dp- fessor Yves Marquet, but Dr 
hate engendered either by some par- ton’s argument is strong. He fi 


topic or by the work of some 


Philosopher, Rorty • concludes that madly interested 
there is no way . of resolving the personal purity 
controversy and that the issue is eternal bliss, si 


madly interested in the attainment of ' It Is John Gray’s , contention, 

J I ■ .1 A Will 1 . n .nmnls* OKli 


controversy and that the issue is eternal buss, so that “Brethren of 
therefore not .worth discussing. (He Purity” is the correct translation of 
refrn to this as his “don’t-care" con- their name and not "Brethren of 


y as the passport to however, that Mill is a complex and 
so that “Brethren of able thinker who can be defended 


dusjpn.Y He closes with a compara- Sincerity' 1 
lively brief, historical account de- Islamists 
aped to explain why philosophers When 
nara beeh^d up;this particular blind philosoph 


lie correct translation of against this charge of glaring mcon- 
and not "Brethren of siitency. Mill himself, wrote of his 
as some distinguished own political, philosophy that it was 
held In the past. “no system: only a conviction that 


When Dr Netton compares the the true system was something much 
ihilosophical views found in the epis- more Complex and many-sided than I 

.c «L . . /Imalr i MABiNAiifUr Karl . bnlf 1/1 An Hr 


weighty mggp i 

A? OfteQorty element dominant. A somewhat siml- tog mo^ rights ^ accommodating 


though the contrast is 
SXAtween different activities. 


tahdlng how this 
to Gray, is the 
1: bilieved direct 


nhilo sophy to whiefc the Mus- moral 'norms, particular the appeal 
Solara Were exposed was. not to liberty, mttrt .be held Independent- 

Efessg 

tho 1 ^ eve . r have askeci whose main works arfc *ttejngdy ®h- TW* PJ 1 ® It depends,, 

: k truth?” if they sent from Dr Netton s blbliopaphy- cri Mill’s View of^ >numnn * 11 . 



Fortunately thlsoffer won’t 
leave you ataloss for words. 

Frota the beginning of April until the end of June your 
bookseller is offering the two-yolurpe Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
at a reduced prjee. Only £25. 5 . 

a V « A s^edial price for a very special dictionary. 
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Basil 

Blackwell 

Early Childhood 
Development 
and Education 

Readings In Psychology 
Edited by MARGARET 
DONALDSON, ROBERT 
GRIEVE and CHRIS 
PRATT 

During recent years, research In 
developmental psychology has 
yfefded many new Insights Into the 
minds of young children, and a I 

number of widely accepted notions J 
are now being reconstructed. This 
book presents a balanced selection of 
that research with a thorough 
editorial commentary. 

[June] 344 pages, hardback £16.50 
(0 631 13361 1] 

paperback E5.50 (0 631 13362 3) 

Maternal 

Bonding 

WLADYSLAW SLUCKIN, , 
MARTIN HERBERT and 
ALICE SLUCKIN 1 


BOOKS 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Explaining 

social 

behaviour 

Gome Theory and Experimental 
Games: the study of strategic 
Interaction 
! by Andrew Colman 
Pergamon, £17.25 and £8.95 
ISBN 0 08 02060 '70 5 and 69 1 


of assuming that social behaviour sound rules and whole-word recogni- 
and social processes can be ignored tion) available for reading. Now, one 
as long ns one can come up with a finds some^ dyslexic children who 
baseline of logico-mathematics to can read familiar words adequately 
explain” what is left. His book, but who have extreme difficulty in 
however, offers the strangest possi- reading aloud unfamiliar words or 
ble confirmation for the misleading but non-words. Other dyslexic children 
popular stereotype that social psycho- show a quite different pattern; they 
logists spend a lot of their time staring may read “ninl" correctly, while mis- 


22111 .“ I T7 “ "A 1 may reati mm caiTecny, wnue mis- 
bleakly out of tall white buildings reading “pint” by pronouncing it to 
wondering how and why people are rhyme with “mint*'. Two such chil- 
actually living vibrant lives when dren can achieve identical scores on 
mathematical theory would predict a test of reading even though their 
social paralysis. reading disabilities are completely 

“ * — different in nature. 

Steve Duck An obvious interpretation of such 

patterns is that the first kind of dys- 

Steve Duck is senior lecturer in lexic child has a specific impairment 


social paralysis. 

Steve Duck 


Game theory and experimental 
gnmes are not quite the jolly 
academic jape that the name might 
be taken to imply. Rather they are 
based on a mix of logic, mathema- 
tics, statistics and social psychology. 
One of the author's first points is 
that the title is a bad one for the 
area and that the “theory of inter- 
dependent decision rnnking” would 
be less misleading. 

Although intended as an introduc- 
tion to the subject, the book does 


Steve Duck is senior lecturer in lexic child has a specific impairment 
psychology at the University of Lnn- °* letter-sound procedure for 
caster reading, with the whole-word recog- 

nition procedure intact. The second 
kind of dyslexic child, in contrast, is 
TE P?? r at usin S toe whole-word recog- 

1C rijll 1 II O rution procedure and so must rely on 

A^VUUtllg the (relatively intact) letter-sound 

rule system. Such interpretations are 
fk 1*1*0 f"C both of theoretical interest and of 

M. Vl kj obvious importance for planning treat- 

ment (the first kind of child needing 

Dyslexia: the pattern of difficulties he *P W1,h phonics; the second, already 
by T. R. Miles usin S phonics too much, needing 

Granada, £9.95 “I?® '°, rm of whole- word training); 

ISBN 0 246 11345 6 „ I? 18 only by paying sufficient 

— * _ attention to what kinds of material 

As the subtitle indicates, the aim of th e child can or cannot read, and 
this book is to describe “the pattern what types of reading errors are 
of difficulties" associated with de- P? , ’ toat one can arrive at these 


MARTIN HERBERT and not begin wifh an indication of why col Sted TS£& 

ALICE SLUCKIN be read, why the topic hZ 

criljcaI P^od for banding? Is locative ^useful ' Sributi on s ttort nnl ° f th * T F™ 1 * indicate 

95 “ has ma^e l™the understand- 


— ... attention to what kinds of material 

As the subtitle indicates, the aim of th e child can or cannot read, and 
this book is to describe “the pattern what types of reading errors are 
of difficulties" associated with de- P! 8de ' toat one can arrive at these 
veiopmental dyslexia. Professor "} nds °j interpretations, and these 
Miles has done this by analysing data * ands °* suggestions for treatment. 

collected from samples or dyslexic 

and non-dyslexic children. Compari- Max Coltheart 


tne development of maternal 
attachment an all-or-nothing 
phenomenon? Is parental attachment 
instinctive, acquired rapidly, or learned 
gradually? These are some of the 
questions answered In this book 

^ < 63 e /l33isir ,1ar<itMCl ‘ £,Z00 

paperback £3.95 fO 631 13359 3 j 

Madness and 
Modernity 

A Study In Social 
Psychoanalysis 
■C.R:lBADCbfck •: 


mM wmm 35T- 

The game theory analysis assumes IHPS?" Ascribed above are a Learning How to Learn: appUi 
that individuals on a coriSon course a c ,? rise ^ i lie i lce J of P 00r read ‘ theory for adults 

. £»« ? rJS„ ir, Se4he dS ^ SMi-JSL £,2 95 

nniiimt ,8 . of work proVide 'information relavaoi . •- ... 


•..uniiu Mini, 

on average, dyslexics are worse than Max , Coltheart is professor of 
the control children at repeating Psychology at Birkbeck College 
polysyllabic words, reciting the Condon. s * 


L; thte controversial book t r ■ ISM? 6 ’ “ extu » to 
- Adcock uses and devetttw rhUw™. l 1 ?™!* . Intention* 



.. ' ! ifadcpcjc uses and develops' the- ideas 
“ritalrjed m Freifd's seminal. vvbrjt, - .. 
f - GylHiattao and Its Discontents. He 

ra in)ihSSl?;, an ^. lfl ^ n ****** m,s back 

SlSf Whavl0Uf ‘ 

Science and 
: Moral Priority 

. The Merging of Mind, v 
; ■ Brain arid Human r 
;■ Values : . : 

ROGER W; SPERRY ; : ; 

The more we (earn of the way the' : v 
SrSS? 5 ft more ^ questton 

whether we have qny free will at aff, 

- ; ™y paction, emotfon arid thought 
• , seems traceable to some physical or " 

: cha 2 9e ,n i he Arid, if 

: we haUe no free will how can we *'• 


- _ vnwvnuuilt] flL 

the same time (see Measure for Mea- 
sure), and how not to go bust in a 
price war. 

The game theory analysis assumes 
that individuals on a collision course, 
lor instance, calculate the payoffs of 


Adults 

learning 

Learning How to Learn: applied 
theory for adults 
by Robert M. Smith 


ADDanntivTh*- 10 treatment: I- do not think that oamn » B proiessor of adult 

LasiS? &***&* 

the sLSS rLnv of rh? ^byevenr ,*? distinguishing 

paradoxes, of Zend of Elea^ Just as ^v nor i 8 eVery non-dysle- „Srf ract f ristlcs . of toe adult Termer, 

motion is a p^ mhtr ^ T C Ji Md eVcr y of to«e AjPOffW ■ ft matching 

series of drktrtteeTen” S ioo -4' Miles ack- 8 ? les * or Ger- 
many interdependent dedsimS nr theri ! therq will >s chil- SfnTni S ^ les ‘, A*. th e book is 

games, where m any case nutmm« dTcn w bo^ reading and Spelling Is , ^ practical utility 

do not arise Jointlv l unexpectedly pobrTbut who^id nor- ^i 111 learner and the 


of work prQvide information relevant p„u Dr * c „ u I 

to treatment: I. do not think that S^iJ m i?W B JP ofB W of adult 
many people ; would expect that vSS i? .? or toeTn libnois Uni- 
teaching a dyslexic child to redte the Xf hlSk P r8Ctlcal experience 

months of the year correctly, or to p adults and college students 


spelling. - “ UU,B or experience, concepSidM* ^and taB. 

Indeed; this way of investigating a ^ an 8 e research 

developmental dysfexia can be posP StU -S es “ d “toorilies. 
tively misleading. The set of symn- u u th eoretical sections of the 

tnniD k&1L...U -1 . ■ . * .r hnnt rnuar 1 _ . . 


here in nny case outcomes „ unei 
iso . jointly put seqnenSally. 
nany. of the assumotians of tlADf 


wmen titey 

staggered by 'the fact th^'ih^ro Dje. attaches too much importance to tJon ^ , 

are possible between 11 dffieren! • SSrle’ * c ^ drcB wh P sa ™ As 

customers does not really meanftS but JJ. 


whose reading and Spelling is fl 5C LiSf n fl5 d to®, 8 of practical utility 
p«tedly poorybut who are ad J*lt learner and the 

at iecftmg. the months of the for toe former there 

and_at the other tasks described Lj! pful -■*!“ a b° ut self-directed 
\iw 0fcss ? r ¥ J d “ ,s view » toat L t S®‘ “ilaborative- learning,, and 
children should not be classified PCT.f 110 ^ formal courses; . and 
stone, a view. which; It seems to IP th e latter there are many.sugges- 


*! -•*•“* Were, are many.sugges- 
b°ba for setting up Courses and 
workshop for helping others to learn 
now to learn. 

ih. L h , e _!to 0 ^«Phtains a substantial 


aooresses these Important and 
, . controversial questions. 

. . .14^ pag6s. EJ2.00 (0 631 13199X1 , 

LOye; Envy and • ^ 

! ■: Understaridfng ■' : 

JPOY DUNN and 
CAROL KSNDRICK 

’Dunn arid Kendrick are fo be . 

• congratulated on Having broached so 
thoroughly a strangely neglected . 
sub/ect and on hivlrlg calfeef Into 
question so many of ptir precohcep- 


f' z ao not m verv 

fact sit there nonplussed, even if. chSd 

mfhP • l vtu,v 



yig is aqequate but ^ . 8 Whstantial 

symptoms regarded hT y JL»S pJ ‘ fied th «ory, bolstered 
i dyslexia: [t seems SmSSS? r u"? 6 ! rch endings, it 
I to classify these: hk f ,y ? appeal to adult 

yet that is what “StS*- 'ft ?' *° adult w«rue/s The 
vikhM'iA . 7. practical advice nn r.m n ;J 


■ Anecdotaf 
: account 
| of memory 

A Learning and Memory 
T by Donald A. Norman 
y Freeman, £10.95 and £5.25 
ISBN 0 7167 1299 7 and 13004 

- Donald Norman wrote this shon 
t book in response to a friend's re- 
r quest For a simple account of human 
. learning and memory which mifht 
l serve to interest the uninitiated read- 
5 er. In obedience to this popuforizins 
. objective the style is at times, |j» 
i somely intimate and vocative, and 
i toejxmtent occasionally conceptually 

f The novice will not conclude that 
. cognitive science is a rigorous or 
i exacting enterprise, or one In which 
j much attention Is paid to emdriol 
> investigation. Rather, the impression 
is given that psychology remains 

S much an armchair activity, 

1 influenced by recent develop- 
ments in computer technology and 
artificial intelligence, and that 
theories can be constructed on the 
basis of introspections and personal 
anecdotes. 

Unfortunately Norman does not 
command the philosophical insights 
or writing style which might justify 
f -this personal approach. The theoriz- 
ing is an uneasy mixture of phe- 
nomenology and Information proces- 
sing terminology in which various 
“selves” make use of or are duped 
by a “memory system". There is 
some discussion of problems of 
knowledge representation,- using 
standard concepts such as networks, 
scripts (yet again, the example of 
“eating in a restaurant"), and im- 
ages. 

In most cases the reader is intro- 
duced to such ideas by being asked 
to Imagine that he is attempting to 
solve' a problem which involves the 
use of Inference' or visualization'.' The 
possibility that theoretical proposals 
might be tested by the methods, of 
experimental cognitive psychology 
(especially the tediniques of "mental 
chronometry”) is hardly acknow- 
ledged. 

Norman clearly regards an emph- 
asis on empirical tests as a negative 
virtue which might disturb the free 
flow of speculative theorizing. At 
times he seems to be ignorant of 
much empirical work. For example, 
he comments that ease of deciding 
whether or not such items as 
mgdptzy u J "manliness" and "happi- 
ness" are English words might v$ry, 
and remarks that, even though suen 
an experiment has not been done, he 
is fairly sure what the result would 
be. One wonders whether he can 
fealty be unaware of the numerous 
studies of this situation which have 
been conducted during the past de- 
cade or so and reported in th? ex- 
perimental journals. 

This is a misleading account of me 
contribution of psychology to. me 
cognitive sciences. A key feature oi 
research in this field has been an 
insistence that mentaUslic corKJP™ 
should be ppdratioijally--defmW J? 
•terms qf experimental maasurenlepis, 
such b& reaction time or accuracy, P7 


ton# Mgr-TP v 

£****?&. sohw clear,, worthy but 
rather dull technical /chapters on the 
“fto w ond ramifications of .various 
mbcjeU for dlffeuppt ;types of such 
simulated problem-iolving and sim U - 
Inted social interaction, the books 
does have a number of intercktinv 



. vAjiw uu&aini — 

such as reaction time or accuracy , » 
leaving aside the difficult prdpiem 
of operational definition and « 
pcrimtrital test Norman contrives i 
rive the Impression that his specula 

tinno UHfh thill ftSSw 


spi-araag; 

from mErS&i MmXsSfSSf SKiJS. '“ ue °. f ft SwSi 


-iwjk VI uj I lave, )Wm HJX dMO rt 

h to be hoped that we tofll;fiear more 
from these authors about what really 
makes Sibling re^tfonshfos tick.' : \ • 

New Society . 

' 290 pages,' hardback £ 1 4.95 ' 


290 pages,' h&rdbac 
(086216045 61 ! 
paperback £6,95 (O 
A Giant Mdityie Dot* 


86216046 4) 


Basff Bf nckWflf J PirblUh«r, t 

. 1 08, Cowley Road, Oxford 0X4 j JF : 


pat,; the issue of whether it ittal 
statistical sense to. vote honestly; 
strategically (rather a diatribe agal 
people who don’t follow the statist 
al rules) and ’whether or not to 
reciprocally altruistic. .;. 

• Colman does what he can to ma 
the, book usefril and. interesting but .. 
h ap uphlll battle rindiea^h pxafnnle . “pint? 
serves i ofpy to Oonfirm the reader’s whlcti i 
mounting sense Of astoaishment -that ' r nundaJ 


tial cote removed, cognitive psyche 
foTmbra eKfivA n «i , °gy is .reduced to a. series of seconc 

conseSuB d«2 If Planning, and for 1 ! hand accounts of formalizations^ 
l 1 riving from ■ Urigiitttics and arlifid! 


lit It serves at 
«s for whi^h it., 
educators 'Will 
9f toe im^ortr. 


rtipuntr 
such' re 
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* fi fi, K. Seymour is reader 1 
j .'fXycfa>logy\ at the .University c 

I — 

i; Evaluating Witness ■ Evidence: recer, 
'psychological, research, Ji, based o: 
papers presented at a conferenc 
heW in . Oxford in r 1981 : under to 

; . t £«sptoa. pt -thtf .: c^ntifc! for; 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Twisted 

thoughts 

Schizophrenia: the epigenetic puzzle 
by Irving I. Goltesman 
and James Shields 
Cambridge University Press, 

£18.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 521 22573 6 and 29559 9 
Schizophrenia and Madness 
by Andrew Croyden Smith 
Allen & Unwin, £11.50 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 04 157008 1 and 157009 X 

The human brain has 100 billion 
neurones, each with about 1500 
synapses, each with a million recep- 
tor molecules; signals are sent from 
neurone to neurone by neurotrans- 
mitters and neuropeptides, of which 
there are probably several hundred. 
Neurotransmitters may use more 
than one type of receptor molecule, 
and when they have reached toe 
post-synaptic cell membrane, need a 
second messenger to complete the 
signal. 

Gottesman and Shields are right in 
saying that these figures instil awe, 
but that the study or neural transmis- 
sion is one of the most rewarding 
ways of investigating the “twistea 


ways of investigating tne “twisted 
molecules that lead to twisted 
thoughts”, and it has already re- 
vealed that anti-psychotic drugs all 
block the transmitter dopamine. 
Schizophrenia, in fact, is like a jig- 
saw puzzle with many of the vital 
pieces missing, but genetic informa- 
tion is seen here as making up the 
central pieces, and environment the 
background. 

Certain facts, however, are in- 
escapable. Identical twins of schi- 
zpphi^nics are three time$ more like- 
ly to be concordant for the illness 
than fraternal twins, and their risk is 
36-60 times that of the general 
population. The children of schi- 
zophrenics who are adopted early 
still develop schizophrenia as adults 
at rates almost as nigh as those of 
children reared by the affected pa- 
rents, while children of normal pa- 
rents show no increased risk in 
homes where an adoptive parent be- 
cpmifs schizophrenic. So n combina- 
tion- of family, twin and adoption 
aludles. supports the important con- 
tnbutiop of genetic . factors to schl- 
tophrehia ana rules out the sugges- 
™ sharing an environment 
with an affected person can account 
tor the grouping of cases in families. 
No environmental factor has been 
shown to produce illness with even 
moderate probability in anyone unre- 
W«i i to an index case. 

Other .hand, more than half 
itjciiUc al twin p^lrs are discordant for 
. schizophrenia, . despite having all. 
“elf. Bente. in common, so that en- 
™ onme °f must contribute to its 
These environmental stres- 
“ns, however, only act on a person 
vulnerability; however 
i,]jthey . v have no noticeable ; 

toe population, as a whple ; 
ZraP hl ?, nia ’ Mtopqgh toey may 
I ^^ ^Cr Wnds of psychiatric dis-., 
^Pr. jTbis ineans that environmen- 

are to®" 

but probably confri- 

■‘dlrofip'fiPS 08111 t0 ^dividual 

•St 1 % b ^!ty» top. rest of the 

^.bcihg genetically deJermined. 

' : tioterminatipn, schi- 

.. SS^Pbrnes in the mid-range of 

• :.and S car- 


chnHi*i«T- w rap mio-raDge oi 

chffi^ ^to .diabatos : and car- 
.disease. It shows curious 
. - ; .ipstance, a . low rate 

- eases- compared 

affMi-i? because 
' . ^ a 4 to repro- 

' ; ratio 2: 1 

PStotolSSk I J& re ^ c8 ' ; wiK> become 
' Uon ^ii« r ^i 5a ^ : dt,e ^ a combina- 

cS’SHfeflW' illness in males). 


“The Swan Doll’s Dance of Death”, a 
rigid symmetry. Token from Invented 
Euen Winner, published by Harvard 


tion, for which some intriguing evi- 
dence has emerged recently although 
the adoption studies might argue 
against it. Other wise, this bo ok re- 
resents 'the” most lucid, informative 
and balanced treatment now avail- 
able of an immensely complex sub- 
ject. Although it is offered to general 
readers as well as profesionals the 
former would probably be happier 
with Andrew Smith's survey of the 
condition as a whole. 

“Schizophrenia'', he says “is -not 
an ordered withdrawal, out a dis- 
ordered flight from the outer world, 
involving a pathological and disabling 
process of disruption at the boundary 
between inner and outer worlds”. To 
call it an illness is appropriate be- 
cause it has an Identifiable begin- 
ning, course and outcome, and De- 
cause it changes people so that their 
functioning is profoundly impaired. 
Although schizophrenia is often 
alleged to be an expression of mod- 
ern western society, descriptions of 
typical cases can be found in the 
Bible and in the lives of such histor- 
ical figures as Henry VI. Cross-cul- 
turally, the same disturbed thought 
and behaviour can be found in most 
societies, almost always has a special 
name, and cannot reasonably be 
accounted for merely as violation of 
social norms. 


. • jjPftyif-CTEv &WJWH to oe nettn- 
*• VtoS ® sufficient cause, 

iSjS - views Of this' kind' are 

:! '^ a 8 ,o bt l r p - 

v - : : • Which fails 

i > u p .y» 'if.: i'.i .i,*-* 1 ;. i." *.'• v ' .' 


expect to find, therefore, pursuing 

toe example given above, that the 
brain of tne goldfish is not too dis- 

similar rrom that °f mnn - 

'• Walker’s review of recent anato- 1 
mmLmMM ' mical research shows this to be so. 

He examines the notion that the low- 
ty fish is equipped with only a 
“basic" vertebrate brain, having a 
, forebrain devoted to the sense of 
- M smell; that in "higher" vertebrates a 

n £ massive enlargement of the forebrnin 
' ;■ ■ 'W.jB % has allowed this structure both to 

I [ iWJtr ■?]. ta ^ e over functions once handled by 

l l ft other parts of the brain and to de- 

mV ■ velop quite new functions. Modern 

■ research reveals this account to be a 
I crude over-simplification. Thus, the 
M forebrain of the fish is not devoted 
M principally to olfaction; and although 
the fqrebrains of fish (and reptiles 
and birds) lack the mammalian cor- 
drawlng by a schizophrenic, showing lical layer, they can be shown to 
Worlds: the psychology of the arts by possess equivalent structures inter- 
Universlty Press at £20.00. connected in equivalent ways. 

On the basis of such anatomical 
, and behavioural investigations, Wal- 
expenmental work investigating the ker concludes that all vertebrates are 
performance of a range of vertebrate capable of thought. His arguments 
species faced with the complex tasks are persuasive but his interpretation 
devised for themi by experimental n f both lines of evidence will pro- 
psychologists. And he interprets be- vake debate . Thus, although the hu- 
haviour, not by way of analogy with man brain conforms in its gross 
■ha own introspections, but in terms structure to the basic vertebrate 
of the mechanisms proposed by p| an , the possibility remains that it 
cognitive psychologists (mechanisms possesses less easily detectable fea- 
of perception, memory, reasoning, tures toat are of critical importance 
and so on) to account for similar f 0 r cognition. The fnct that the two 
behaviour in man. halves of our brain, though structur- 

Consider the application of this ally very similar, seem to serve 
technique to one of the simpler ex- rather different functions helps to 
penments Walker cites. If it receives make the point. (The fact that this 
food for doing so, a goldfish will functional asymmetry is intimately 
!earn to swim towards one of a pair associated with linguistic abilities 
of objects placed in its tank; it will makes the point especially perti- 
eome to choose, for instance, a regu- nent.) 

jar square rather than a similar ob- Again, complexity in behaviour 
ject. identical except for a bump at need not necessarily imply complex- 
the top. This pattern of behaviour j ty j n t he underlying mechanisms. I 
may appear reflex-like, but further psychologists have hitherto employed 
observations show it to be more sub- a principle of parsimony in denfing 
term implies. Testing w ; t h animal behaviour, trying to ex- 
01 objects reveals that plain the complex in terms of simple 



may appear retlex-like, but further 
observations show it to be more sub- 
tle than that term implies. Testing 
with a range of objects reveals that 


specific features of the original pair mechanisms. Walkers conclusions 
are unimportant and that goldfish are founded in his willingness to re- 
can discriminate regular from irregu- j ec t this principle and to that extent 


Although such divergent views as 
R. D. Laing’s ore sympathetically 
explored here, the “double-bincr 
situation cannot be detected reliably 
in families arid has never been shown 
to be specific to those with a schi- 
zophrenic member. However, school 
records of people who later become 
schizophrenic reveal many abnorma- 
lities, which tnay set up a vicious 
circle of reaction from their parents. 
Even if specific biochemical disturb- 
ances were actually found, they 
might be secondary to an originally 
psychological or social process, so 
that the unsolved Jigsaw needs an 
undoginatic approach; and this Is 
what Andrew Smith particularly 
offers. . ~ 

Hugh Freeman 

Hugh Freeman Is senior consultant 
psychiatrist at the Hope Hospital, Sal- 
ford, and honorary lecturer at the 
Universities of Manchester and Sal- 
ford. ' 

A dog’s 
life 

Animal Thought 
by Stephen Walker 
Rolitletige & Kegan Paul, £17.50 
ISBN 0 7lfo 9037 4 , ; 

What can We know of the mental life 
of other animals? How can we assess 
the beliefs of a laboratory rat, toe 
intentions ' .of a cat or dog, the 
reasoning and fdresight of a chim- 
panzee? In attempting to answer 
such questions,'. Dr Walker .makes 
use of two techniques. 

The first is a somewhat more 
sophisticated version of flint used by 
the pet-owner who. makes the infer- 
ence that mental events like those he 
knows (or thinks he knows) control 
his own behaviour, must be respons- 
ible for similar behaviour shown by 
his pet. Walker’s observatiorts of be- 
h^riouSi pifc,, morri.^XStWtipv^e 
gives us a clear account .of recent 


lar Figures more generally. We may they will fail to convince those who 
conclude thHt these creatures are remain unwilling to follow this, 
equipped with pattcrn-recognizina seemingly imprudent, course. 

mechanisms akin to those postulated 

for man; we may also want to reject _ __ IT .. 

Locke’s assertion that “brutes ab- L»eotirey Hall 

, P ,L nin „ P Etnrtc Geoffrey Halt is lecturer in psycholo- 
Walker s second technique starts fl/ fa University qf York 
by assuming that thinking has some- 67 ' Y/ . 

thing to do with activity fn the bralp. '• — : 7 — ^ — - — t— 

If we accept. that the human brain is A collection of original papers on 
capable of thought th^n, he argues, Multicultural Childhood: educations 
it should be possible lo Judge the ethnicity and cognftive styles has been 
cognitive ability, of another species edited by Christopher Bagley and 
by assessing how closely similar its Gajendrak Venria and pubpshed by 
brain is to that of man. We might Gower at £13.50. , 


Madness and the 
Criminal Law 

NORVAL MORRIS 

Criminal Ian and mental health law: 
practiced separately, these great powers , 
of compulsory incarceration can achieve 
a just balance between freedom and 
authority, between the rights of toe 
individual sod the desire of the public to 
protect Itself and its members. When 
mixed together, however, confusion and 
injustice and Inefficiency predominate. 

So argues Morris in this controversial 
analysis. He explains the complexities of 
his subject ana its emotionally charged 
nature; he then draws the vast uS, 
Literature - on fitness for trial, the 
insanity defense, and sentencing the 
menially ill - into a principled 
relationship, a general theoretical 
statement on this long and holly debated 
topic. March 1983 , £16.00 

The Court of Last 
Resort 

Mental III mis and the Lam 
CAROL A B WARREN 
Warren focuses on one court and its 
responses to habeas corpus writ hearings 
on the release ox retention in psychiatric 
hospitals of individuals involuntarily 
committed under Californian law. Her 
analysis of conflicts between legal and 
medical models of behaviour, reflecting 
on more general issues of deviance, legal 
control of behaviour, and the medical- 
psychiatric theory of conduct, has much 
wider implications for sociologists and 
those working in the legal areas of 
mental health. 1982, £20.00 

CHICAGO 

Urmenity of Chirico Press, 

■' 126' Buckmghatn Palace' Road, 
London S\Pf 


Handbook of Human 
intelligence 

Edited by ROBERT J. STERNBERG 

This volume constitutes the moat comprehensive account 

e published of what Is known and hypothesised about 
nan Intelligence. Leading authorities review Ihe 
theories and research findings In their own areas, place 
them In a broader perspective, and Indloata both new 
dlreotlons for future work and blind alleys. 

Hard covers £48.00 net 
Paperback £18.00 net 


Environmental Stress 

Edited by GARY W. EVANS 

This volume refloats toe Increasing Interest on the part of 
psychologists, physicians, architects end other 
environmental adenH9te on .lha Impact of physical 
surroundings on health and well-being.. It brings together 
hitherto scattered research studies of five desses of 
environmental stress factors (noise, heat, air pollution, 
crowding and architecture! dysfunction. £22.80 net 


Emotion In the Human Face Children’s Early Thought 


Second Edition 

. Edited by PAUL EKklAN . .; . 

■ The first edition of tola book wap something of a landmark • 
when published In 1972, stimulating considerable Interest 

In the questions It addressed. In this new, more extensive 
volume, the contents have been reorganised, annotated 
and cross-referenced to new studies; and six new 
chapters bring the research up to dale and chart the ' 
developments of the past decade. 

Hard covers £25.00 net 
..„ Paperback £9.95 nst 

■ Studied in Emotion and Soda! Interaction po-pubNcatlon • 
with the M&lson da 's Sciences de 1‘Homme, Paris ' 

Dynamic Memory 

n A Theory of Reminding and Learning In Computers 
and People : 

ROGER a BCHANK . 

: Foreword by ROBERT P. ABELSON . 

. Roger Schenk's creative attempt to splva problems ol 
script theory relating to theoretical breadth and empirical 
imolfoatians results In an Imaginative' approach to Uilnklno 

1 about memory. By. focusing on toe nature of reminding, ; 
this book provides an Important new perspective gn the . ; 
nature of numan memory. Haiti coverr£10.5O net 

i . , .'Paparbaok £6,05 net 


Developments and Classification 

SUSAN BUG ARM AiN . ' 

During toe period In which children are teaming lo talk 
they not only represent irtelr experience but reflect on and . 
regulate toe way In which thay do ao. The author has 
attempted to observe this process at work on Input other . 
than speech sounds, and to observe Us consequences In , 
behaviour other than language production. £17.60 net 

Forthcoming (May) 

The Development of social 
knowledge 

Morality and Cqhventlon 1 

, ELLIOT TURKU-- •• : ’ ; : v.; 

This book focuses on the. development of moral judgment 
in children and adolescents and, more generally, bn their - . 
evolving understanding of lire conventions of social 
syBtemS- The author suggests that social judgments are 
brdered, systematic, subtly discriminative, and related to ; 
behaviour. ■ ■ ‘ : Hand covers £20.00 net' 

, Paperback £7.08 net 

Cambridge Studies In Social and Emolfanal Development 
Fcrthcopiing (M&y) 











| Psychology Survey 4 edited by John Nicholson and Brian Foss 

j$ fhe British Psychological Society is pleased to announce that it has taken over the 

I continuing publication of this well received aeries which offers psychology- students 
and working psychologists a means of keeping up with the many exciting and 
| important developments in all areas or the discipline. Each or the 13 chapters is 
written by a leading authority, whose aim is to describe for the general 
| psychological community the current state or play in their particular area of 
| expertise. 

| P P' 3® (afiPm ) Ceubami Price £12 JO Publication dale: Afar 1983 ISBN 0 9017 15 21 2 

| Child development and social policy: The Ufa and work of Jack 
| Tixard edited by A. D. B, Clarke and B, Tigard 

I I 1 ”* 1 muc ^ morr t * ,an ^ biography or posthumous tribute to a notable figure 

in Unitsh psychology. It has wide implications for behavioural scientists interested 
| In -the development of social policy in ilie light of empirical findings, providing a 
■ blue-print for applied social research. Seventeen or Tbaid's mosi notable 
■ contributions are reprinted here, together with two biographical chapters. The 
g Editors have provided linking commentaries which place each contribution in 
• context, and show how his research strategies developed. In many ways ahead of 
■ his time, Tiiard's researches repay close study. Their influence has been - and 
U continues to be - considerable. 

| P P- 372 Pace £7.95 Canbeutd Publication dale April 1983 ISBN 0 90/7/5 18 2 
| The British Psychological Society 

| The Distribution Centre, Blnckhorac Road, Letch worth, Herts SG6 1HN 
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IBOOKS 

I PSYCHOLOGY 

j Tactual 
J qualities 

I Tactual Perception: a sourcebook 
| edited by William Scblff and 

I Emerson Foulke 
■ Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
I ISBN 0 521 24095 6 . 

Ij Touch is a neglected topic. It is not 
■ quite clear why vision and hearing 
" Have attracted so much more re* 
II search. Perhaps these distal senses 
■j have been considered essential: or it 
J could be a reaction against an earlier 
U empiricist philosophy which assumed 
a. that touch and movement, if not 
J perhaps exactly “touchstones” are 
■' nevertheless basic to our notions of 
objects and space. Perhaps it was 
simply snobbery: for some curious 
.reason touch has been regarded as 
an inferior sense. A decisive factor, 
however, must have been the greater 
difficulty of controlling stimulus 
dimensions and precise measurement 
in studying touch experimentally. A 
book devoted to touch is a rare 


communication of speech for the 
deaf and deaf-blind are discussed in 
an interesting chapter by Jacob Kir- 
man. Susan Lederman's review of 
studies of texture perception shows 
how experimental control and preci- 
sion of measurement has been suc- 
cessfully extended to that field. 
: Foulke, with the easy clarity we 
have come to expect from his writ- 
ings on Braille and cognate patterns, 
compares visual and tactual reading, 
considers means of improving tactual 
reading rates, and provides some in- 
genious suggestions for further 
studies. 

Tactual development is discussed 
by David Warren who recently pub- 
.lished an important book on blind 
children. Here he concentrates, 
perhaps rather disappointingly, on 
the relation between the senses by 
contrasting the theory that the senses 
are separate and that development 
consists of progressive sensory in- 
tegration, with the theory (hat the 
senses are unitary and that develop- 
ment means progressive differentia- 
tion. . Such dichotomies, however 
illustrious their respective protagon- 
ists, Piaget and Gibson, are blunt 
theoretical instruments. Many puz- 

>!m Hiinnnan. !i ■_ _ 1. , 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT M.0 

ire dismissed m if (he blind were incapable of Jc2 
r by Jacob Kir- mg them. Kennedy’s enthffi 
an s review of however, may help to spur 3 
irception show? of the blind to use drawing S 
Urol and preci- Billie Bentzen’s graphic 8 fiL' 
has been sue- should also be of interest to fife 

tn thnf ftalri nf ilia tilit.fl TU. J . !»CHflIS 


the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.4.83 


zles disappear once it is accepted 
that the senses are neither complete- 
ly separate, nor provide exactly the 
same information. Indeed Warren 






Unlike other texts which separate area of 
psychology into isolated chapters, this new 
shortened edition of the classic 
international textbook Psychology makes 
clear the underlying principles which unify 
the discipline. Professor Gleitman is the 
1982 winner of the American Psychological 
Foundation Distinguished Teaching in 
Psychology Award. 
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in studying touch experimentally. A 
book devoted to touch is a rare 
event, and consequently this collec- 
tion of papers by diverse authors will 
be all the more appreciated. 

Lester Krueger's expert exposition 
of the phenomenological analysis of 
tactual (realities by Katz in the early 
part of the century serves as a histor- 
ical introduction which is nicely 
counterpoised by a final chapter 
from SchJff on judgments by bund 
users of the tangible graphic disDlavs 


himself makes the point that some 
modalities are more efficient for 
some types of information than for 
others. 

John Kennedy’s otherwise interest- 
ing exposition of tactual picture rec- 
ognition and drawing by the blind is 
shadowed by a similar nature-nurture 
-dichotomy which seems to equate 
native potential for acquiring and in- 
ferring spatial knowledge with the 


... . < 0 593 ?5341 6 600pp £10.95 / $17.95 

the text tjie &U6i»fi|ng iinclllaritt ■ kre also available:' 
Instructors Manual -- Stu^y Guide - Test Item File 1 

: ; Inspection copies are available on request , 


users of the tangible graphic displays 
that have been designed for them by 
the sighted. The intervening chapters 
range from the more experimental to 
the more practically oriented. The 
concern in the main is with precise 

J [uantitatlve evidence about the .in- 
ormation that can be obtained from 
touch, and the practical application 


training studies which Edward Berlh 
contributes would hardly be neces- 
sary if spatial concepts were easy for 


Musical 


touch, and the practical application 
of fmdings for use 1 by the blind. ' 

.I 'Cari .Sheirlck aha ' James Craig 
provide a. highly professional account 
of psychophysical studies on absolute 


Special Book Numbers for April 

April 1 5 — Engineering 
April 22 - Philosophy - 
, Aprii 29: — Chemistry 
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sensitivity and difference- thresholds, ■ 
and on the effects of adaptation and 
5?. ask \? 8 L- es P edal| y for vibrotactiie 
stimuli. These patterns of mild vibra- 
tions can be varied in intensity, fre- 
quency and distribution of locations 
mtiuh a matrix, of point stimuli ap- 
plied to the skin. Their application jn 
protheses is dismissed iri a later chap- 
ter by Craig and Sherrick. The best 
taiown . prothesis ^ is. probably • the • 
Optapon. a direct visual print to tec- 
tile . reading deylcb. The black-white 
pattern of prfot letter? ft, picked up 
by an ait ay of photogenritivecelislu 
a sniall camera that thq. reader moves 
across the page* and Js translated 
Into an_hrray Of vibratory pins under 
the reader s finger. Craig sad ,Shei- 
rjck argue . for the. importance qf * 
computer-aided means of converting 
spatial, movement , and linguistic in- 
fotmation to tactile form. , 

'• Problems arid ' advances in' tactile 


The Psychology of Music 
, edited by Diana Deutsch 
Academic Press, £32.80 
ISBN 0 12 213560 1 

The psychology of music is strongly 
influeqced by the prevailing theore- 
tical and practical preoccupations of 
tne mainstream of academic psychol- 1 

JJfjJ* n Bnd . D ® utsch, s. representative 
selection of chapters by various ex» 

SK»r o,,oi,iare - 

■ .. Thu *» L l here-is just one chapter on 
the psychometric approach where the 

*■*, Mi- 
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that performance on these items will 
■ Preset Jbe ability of the individual to 
: a much .wider range of 

: J&rj 1 ! ration ^ B Is similar to that 
the more familiar intelligence 
-JS* ^ approach Had its heyday in 
he postwar decade but has foieu ; 

1 hito disfavour with mariy .pSychoIog- 
?*u be ^ Mse °f, the lack of reliability '• 
of the tests and their, poor predictive ' 
power. The, reasons for this art well 
reviewed here and Rosamund Shu- ■' 
discusses a. r number,;*:.' 

mote. reliable, befog gleaned in con* !'. 


of the blind. The design and 
various types of maps for improving 
mobility in the blind is discussed^ 
Grahame James; nnd John Gill con- 
stders and surveys methods of I 
ducing graphic displays fro m % 
point of view of an engineer with 
great expertise in the field of blind, 
ness. This is further supplemented by 
a chapter from Jasha Levi and Nanc? 
Amick who are involved in the pro- 
auction and distnbution of Era chic 
displays for the blind. H • 

For almost the first time we also 
have a chapter on social touching In 
which Stephen Thayer produces a 
rather heroic review of a mass of 
.studies on emotional and social 
aspects .of touch, from its role in 
mother-infant relations to the greater 
daring involved in touching a social 
superior rather than an inferior. The 
area is vast, and still awaits a break- 
through in method and theory In 
many cases. 

This book fulfils its aim in bringing 
together a good deal of mate rial on 
touch. As a sourcebook on tactual 
perception it has limitations. The 
selection of topics is not as wide, nor 
is the coverage of different areas of 
study, or of theoretical issues, as 
even or exhaustive as such a title 
implies. Nevertheless, it is a useful 
book for the beginning researcher 
and for those concerned with aids 
and teaching aids for the blind, 

Susanna Millar 

Susanna Millar is a research officer In 
the department of experiments! 
psychology at the University of Ox ■ 
ford. 


and linguistic meaning and cites 
some engaging “slips of the musical 1 
tongue” by way of illustration. Some 
cognitive psychologists have recently 
taken to examining brain-damage; pa- 
tients for clues as to what to' pht In 
their functional models, aha 1 ihi 
chapter by Oscar Marin about the 
effects of brain’ damage on the skill* 
of musicians and others will engage 
many theorists. For example, there is 
the case of the musician who can no 
longer recognize previously familiar 
tunes, but whose superlative playing 
ability is hardly affected. 

Social psychologists are generally 
under-represented in the psychology; 
of music, but they are exemplified 
here with a chapter by VJadlmi‘i 
Konefini. He runs true to form by 
pointing out that cognitive psycho- ; 
logUts. in their search for reliable 
data, have failed to take social fac- 
tors into account. 

• There is a hint’ or two of some 
new departures In methodology, I 


was particularly interested by; fjwj-. • 

computer-based "analysis- resynthesis" 

approach described by Jeao-Clpude , 
RUset and David Wedsel. fo. 
their chapter on timbre jperapnon./ 
Were the idea is to use the computer ; 
as an aid to theory construction; m 
conjunction with Us facility in data 
collection. Perhaps this approach wui . 
answer ; Eriksorrs .call— for^-better f • 
theory when 'it is more ge^et'aNyM^' ' 
plied. •! 'Du 1 " 

, The usual' riftfalM ' encountered By, . . 
this 'type; of book nre generally, 
avoided,' ' I waa; pleased to’ find',*.- 1 
broad representative coverage 
piaterial .which is usually crammed 
into singlq chapters. of more general;; : . 
texts. However . &s bne m ■ f 
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Conceptual 
basis 

Conceptual Issues in Psychology 
by Elizabeth R. Valentine 
Allen & Unwin, £12.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 04 150 079 2 and 080 6 


is psychology different from other 
sciences?", asks Dr Valentine in the 
first sentence of her book. The 
answer apparently is "yes”, for in 
whai other science would second- 
year and third-year undergraduates 
be expected to master a book on the 
“conceptual basis” of their subject, 
ranging from the problem of free 
will, to the nature of teleological 
explanation? 

Dr Valentine's book is intended as 
a main text for courses in the phi- 
losophy and theory of psychology, 
and as such it provides a useful if 
necessarily brier introduction to a 
wide variety of issues. Some of these 
are traditional grist to the philo- 
sophical mill, such as the nature of 
consciousness; others are more speci- 


numbers of references in the text 
(sometimes, I felt, this was overdone 
and distracting) and many sugges- 
tions for further reading. The general 
purpose is expository and critical 
rather than partisan: a welcome 
change from more dogmatic books 
on tne same subject, although occa- 
sionally I would have liked more 
forthright rejection of nonsense, in- 
stead of the “On the other hand, 
Pilklngton and Glasgow have pointed 
tnrt . . ." approach. ... . 

Despity^the book’s- virtues, I.- was 
[eft with a sense of unease, if there 


stray tie reasonable to expect that it 
be a mixture of scientific, empirical 
work and conceptual analysis. Now 
Bus book is nearly all conceptual: so 
where U the specifically psychological 
intent? The answer seems to be 
mat all of the problems analysed are, 
more. or less, to do with mind, and 
-«w* to do with psychology. 1 
witeve. however, that it Is academic 
imperialism to grab every problem in 
Sf 1 *. ® nd to give it the label 
Penology"., merely beenuse it 
"fms-lo be interesting, and In some 
connected with mental phe- 
nomena; 

Th^re is a real place for studying 


b08t left .to the expert. 
iJS*’ there is a large variety of 
M a. humbler level, which go 
J 0 -** and specific theories, 
, h P eed ^ be tackled in 
2^*0 , ma ke .sense of the facts. A 
cJ°& !e*ftw once, dectined to dis- 
:.of tlie annelids with 


“nh'iir, ." - rCT^yuMMq. that it was a 
If ask ® d for 
SWSSf web issues-in raypholo- 
K^P ' ^ooSe 9riDdley:s" in- 
SS S^jjyyN of psychophysical 
10% study of 
p, c »^ M a more recent exnm- 
81 “single unit 
ibl considers how use- 


P 0Ur Pne. with a 
PhHosoiftiiH 18 '- Wod :-9f Interesting 
Sets only, passing 


c InchsStteJ 1 * ^ ar n J ore worthy of 
‘ 'the 'Chapter ori 

a top'® °n 


« w of; “instincts” 

Sl^- PHder. “mten- 
but none ,pnder 
tN&feSSi: bave-here an 


. which aa it 
■ an ¥ ^Q^ed out, 

; the.student 
oLa problem 
I - mystification 


created. 

Artificial intelligence (AI). which 
has been so well discussed by Mar- 
garet Boden (an object lesson in 
philosophical psychology, this) is also 
a subject on which one could expect 
a. useful conceptual analysis. There is 
indeed a chapter on AI in Dr Valen- 
tine’s book, but unfortunately it is 
pitched at far too abstract a level, I 
wanted good descriptions of actual 
programs, and some account of the 
current controversies about the valid- 
ity of claims for natural language 
simulators. So outdated is the pre- 
sent account that it actually talks of 
computers being constructed from 
“thermionic valves". In a philosophy 
book this would be merely quaint; in 
a psychology book it is little short of 
disastrous. 

The final two chapters are con- 
cerned with the issues many students 
have .in mind when they ask for more 
philosophical psychology: on “huma- 
nistic psychology" ana “idiographic 
■approaches”. Phenomenology is an 
important subject in philosophical 
psychology, because at least some of 
the phenomenologists have been In- 
terested in the results of psychologic- 
al studies, and have reflected usefully 
upon them. Merleau-Ponty, for ex- 
ample, has had some interesting re- 
marks to make on brain injury, and 
on the effects of orientation on shape 
perception. He was one of the first 
to resist the myth that shapes are 
perceptually invariant under rotation, 
t wished that Dr Valentine had gone 
into this aspect of phenomenology; 
general statements such as “Accord- 
ing to phenomenology reality is rela- 
tive to consciousness but transcends 
it" are not going to mean much to 
the student, if indeed to anyone. 
This is another example, I felt, of' 
the book being pitchea at the wrong 
level of abstraction. 

Conceptual Issues in Psychology is 
comprehensive within its own terms 
of reference and is in the main clear- 
ly written. Although it will certainly 
be found useful in courses on philo- 
sophical psychology, it narrowly 
failed to convince me that such 
courses should be considered an 
essential part of the undergraduate 
curriculum. 

Michael Morgan 

Michael Morgan is professor of 
psychology at University College 
London. 


The moral 
sphere 

Morality in the Making! thought, 
action, and the social context 
by Helen Welnrelch-Haste 1 
and Don Locke . 

Wiley, £24.75 

ISBN 0 471 10423 X: 

This collection qf papers arises out of 
the deliberations of a group of 
academics frotp the disciplines of 
psychology, philosophy and v educa- 
tion which meets from time to time 
tinder the bapner of MOSAIC (Mor- 
al and ; Social Action Interdisciplinary 
Collcfoulum). Unfortunately, bring- 
ing together workers from different 
disciplines is, as we all know, not to 
be taken as equivalent to interdisci- 
, plinary study, because most of 11 s 
wish to emphasize what we perceive 
to be the strengths, rather than the 
weaknesses, of our disciplines, and 
.this book does not-, really represent 
an .exception to this rule. . [ ! ; 

. ..Although the edjtore are stare of 
the diversity of opinion contained in 
this book, acknowledging that the 
papers ‘are not written from a point 
of view shared by all contributors 
and providing a helpful commentary 
in order, to weave , the pieces 
together, it soon becomes apparent 
that there are fundamentally opposing 
viewpoints sitting side by side. Tne 
overall effect is, therefore, not that 
of a coherent mosaic or even or a 
few pieces missing from an otherwise 
completed pattern but of a pot-pourri 
giving the scent of “progress to be 
made” 1 , ' ' ' 


occurs through a number of stages. 
At first the child assesses the moral 
worth of an action in terms of the 
rewards and punishments to be 
gained. He proceeds through a con- 
ventional level, at which morality is 
seen as a matter of conformity to 
social conventions, to a post-conven- 
tional level, which at its summit 
(stage six) is said to involve recogni- 
tion of the universal principles of 
justice and equality. 

Kohlberg reached these conclu- 
sions through presenting children 
from different cultures with hypothe- 
tical moral problems and asking 
them to give reasons for the solu- 
tions they held to be moral. This 
work is in the cognitive-developmen- 
tal tradition of Mead and Piaget, in 
which the development of moral 
values is conceptualized as a process 
in which the child constructs a cohe- 
rent view of the world, as the growth 
of his intellectual competence allows 
him to do so and as that competence 
allows him to gain from social in- 
teraction in “taking the role of the 
other". 

The weaknesses of this approach 
have been clear for some time. De- 
spite his emphasis on role-taking, 
Kohlberg seems to underestimate the 
existence of variations in moral atti- 
tudes as a result of social and ideolo- 
gical differences. He stands accused, 
then, of viewing morality loo much 
in western terms and of not being 
sufficiently sensitive to the different 
ways in which a principled morality 
can be articulated. Also, he deals 
exclusively with moral judgment and 
does not address the question of the 
transition from judgment to action. 
Moreover, as all cognitive-develop- 
mental theorists tend to do, Kohl- 
beig neglects the foundations of so- 
cial cooperation in infancy and early 
childhood, regarding morality as the 
province of higher levels of thought. 

All of these criticisms, and more, 
are made cogently in the present 
volume. Some seem to be more con- 
structive than others. Those which 
beat the social-ideological drum are 
in clear opposition to Kohlberg’s 

G ositioh and suggest that there is 
ttle of value in it. To be sure, it is 
useful to be reminded of the plurality 


•theory Of moral development, fcom- 
berg argues that moral development 


of views that accompany divergent 
social conditions, but I cannot help 
thinking that something more than I 
pluralism is needed if we are not to 
degenerate into a straightforward so- 
cial reductionlsm which obscures the 
difference between social pressures, 
and moral behaviour. Some consid- 
eration of Ernest GeJlner’s idea that 
some form of universalism is the best 
defence of pluralism would have 
raised the level of debate here. 

Less doctrinaire are the papers of 
Derek Wright who pursues the in- 
teresting thesis that the six stages can 
best be understood as “steps in the 
progressive conscious realization of 
the practical moralify the child has 
been living all along , and of Roger 
Straughan, who takes us through a 
careful analysis of the judgment/ac- 
tion problem. 

There is no direct guidance for 
educationists' in this book, because 
the contributors are concerned with 
fundamental, theoretical issues. 
However, there is a parallel between 
the educational question of whether 
morality should be “taught'’ as a 
distinct, area of the curriculum and 
the academic problem, pot taken up 
in this arcount, of understanding- the 
relationship between the moral field 
and other areas of value. The mosaic 
which these authors are- working 
upon is itself part of the wider struc- 
ture of human values and arguably 
we need to understand this structure 
and the values inherent in the diffe- 
rent forms of human activity if we 
are to comprehend the moral sphere. 

This book serves tho useful pur- 
pose of opening up issues and 
alternatives tor further study. It can 
’be strongly recommended to students 
of Kohlberg and Piaget who can 
tolerate the disequilibrium of moving 
beyond them. - ~ 

Nell Bolton 

Neil Bolton Is professor of education 
at the University of Sheffield. ' ■ . \ ’ 
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Extracts from June’s published _ivrit- 
ings havp been selected by. Anthony 
Storr and published with an fottoduc* 
tion! and prefactory Jiotes aiVimg.* 
selected writings, a Fontana Ppcket 
■ Reader available at £3.95. . 
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Psychology in Practice: 

PERSPECTIVES ON PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

edited by 5. Canter and D. Canter, Department of Psychology, 1 Unlvenltyof '• 
Surrey, Guildford ■ 

What do psychologliti do outside (he walla of universllleEt By bringing logeiher the . 
personal accounts qf.a wide range of psychologlm actively Involved In (he practice 
of their profession, (he editors go a long way. towards providing an answer to this 
question. 

The book provides an Insight Into .the nature of psychology as practised which both 
challenges and complements the picture given from she study ol learned texts. The 
contributors place their own experience In a broader context and shut the book 
. provides an introduction to the increasingly varied fields of application for 
psychology. . 

047)104116 J70pp . • Jan‘83 (paper only) $24.95/0.95 

The Psychology ol Written Language: 

A DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH 

edited by M. Marttewi Department 0 / Psychology. 1 University of Shellleld 
This Is a collection of essays qrt thq psychology of writing. The bo6k. offers a broad 
‘ analysis of .'ihe development of written language which will N of Interest to 
, psychologists and educktionattsts. it provides an overview of current empirical and • ; 
theoretical approaches 10 Investigating, tho development ol written language, '■ - 
showing wiiat progress has been made and relating the various aspects of writing to 
other areas ol psychological theory. , 

Wiley Series In Developmental Psychology ■ , 

0471102911 approx. 432pp April'S) approx. S49.50/I24.7S 

Morality in the Making; 

THOUGHT, ACTON AND THE SOCIAL CtiNtEXT 

edlted by ; Helen Weinrekh-HUrte/Dnl varsity of Bath and Don Locke, 

University of Warwick ; ■ V. i . : i. : ' 

This boqk. approaches a number pj-key theoretical Issues )n (he -psychological, 
explanation of morality; the .nature and development 'of |piofal thinking; Its 
relationship 10 mpral action; and the development of Individual, morality. In a social • 
ronlext. '■ ■;, _ •, " •*, . .. 

Morality In the Making will provide an extremely useful 'Imrodiiclioh 10 an area of 
- growing, Interest and Importance, lianiidy (he psychology of mdrafk - : 

.Wiley Series In! Developmental Psychology ... 

0471 10423 ,. 272pp - , ; . Feb'03; ■ $48.50/124 75 . 

Paradigms, Thought, and Language; 

'by I. Markova, Department of Psychology, University of Stirling, Scotland 
0471.10196 6 - 242pp. .V. Aug’BZ $38.00/£15.95 . 

please write to the Textbook Manager for further Information Inspection . 
copies of Certain books available ^ ' ■ . - ' • / > 


John Wiley & Sons limited 

Balinr- l anr ■ Chi( h< ' sUt ■ Susv '\ BO H 11 . 11 ) • I- upland 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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To place advertisements wri te to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

D . Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 253 3000. Telex 264971 


Rates 


Copy deadlines 

Clfissified Display - £9.60 pace I Classified Display: 

i 9cmXl @ £85.60 /Friday in the week prior to publication 
Clashed Linage - £1M per line Classified Linage! 

Mmunum 3 lines @ £6.66 Monday 10.00 am in the 
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Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Universities 


HONG KONG BAPTIST COLLEGE 

? ollB 9 0 to a Christian Institute of higher 
RmI&c ra 3 n ar un <Iargrad<jate courses In Arts, 

Sl^'gSSSSi fw 9,6 Stowtn 9 

1. HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF CHINESE 
LANGUAGE & LITERATURE 

2. HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE & LITERATURE 

3. HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING 

4 - ra— ° f mmea 

REQUIREMENTS & DUTIES: 


U Bnd.teachlng of some related 

SALARY SCALE: i' 

PreaenL HKJtSJSB-HK* 17 ,^ p.m. (under rsvfsw) ■ 
Starting salary will depend bn qualifications and experience 

FftiNQp benefits? 


fftm Colaisto na hOllscoile Corcaigh 
University College Cork 


Apsteian. 


university of i 


AUSTRALIA 


Soft 




Wig 


Elluls 


iCfalrlntMfKuJlT 




Aalihm ud «01 beupecUd to 




Shaw: 


T SCIENCE 




CANBERRA COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

Australia 

Appointment of Principal 

SSaaSSsSS 

s. 3. Richardson, AO, CBE. ^ ' 

h5 e i? n iS" a P£ ege A of Advanced Education was established 
«itr£L££ ?L ,he Australian Parliament In 1067 as an 
fnnn «?,h t ? rtia,y level in ,? ,ltutJon - 1083 approximately 
rKfito were enrolled full-time and part-time In 
Si2. d A a! L ar, B d postgraduate courses In AdmlnlstraUvs 
S? enc ?’ Education, Environmental Design, 
L L beral Studies. The salary forth* 
B® 1 i °”. 18 determined by the Australian Academlo Salaries 
Tribunal. These are associated benefits. 

SKh 138 ^ 0018 , 1 ? o 1 LF 1 2 ■PPdntmenl of Principal may be 
obtained _ from the Staff Rea atrar. Canharrn rnUann ni 


,, ■ «®aioLioi, wciMUBiTet wuiiege or 

Edut £ ,on > PO Box 1, Belconnen, ACT2010, 
iES or i fr ? m . ^ Association ol Commonwealth 
Sf lw ln , London. Anyone wishing to submit an 
appiicaiiOT or to suggest names of suitable candidates or 


» y wurmii, uanoerrH -uoueflB or 

Education, PO Box 1, Belconnen, ACTMfo, 
K£i^ mun,C8 ««) 8 8hou, d be marked Private and 
#k.5uSP? y 8 ^°dld be aant to the Assistant Secretary 
ffi2»iJ ( W n ^ 11 S ,,8 )’o A8BOC,aUon of Commonweal|n 
38 Gordon Square, London WOIH 0PF. The 
council may make an appointment to the position by Invitation. 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

FINANCE 
OFFICER 

(DEPUTY BURSAR) 

ff”*, 10 ? 8,8 Invited from qualified accountants with 
extensive financial and administrative experience,; preferably 
In a university. 

S 8 . ^ Il ]® nc ® 0tt, ^ Qr will be responsible to the Bursar arid WIN 
• 0,8 ^OfribSf of a team of senior officers who has particular 
• ■ . . •.' res PonelbHlty for general financial policy. . 

rS.irH^mii * 1 11 816 Qr0de IV ™"9® fof university 

wrrtn^straUve posts (minimum £16,516 p.a.). U$S r benefit, • 

, ,n ^P 1 * 08 * 8 (including curriculum ^toe-aWlths- '■ 

names and addresses nf th«e 


. • • . V- , 

« In duplicate (Including airrioulum vJtae-sffiltiiB''-: 
idjPddrpqaea trf three referees), and : Wnfl «. 

I3/B2. nhni iU h. inWav j l. . « au: 


, ?i p5& s 


The Unlveraity of ; ; 
-BllSSeX-. 
LECTURER IN 
; - CHEMISTRY , ;, 

jhaHchooiqf cjiemJNfrjr 


and \?oi*cu1a> BcTer 

.from ;,iit Octabar -IBS 




818,505. pir snnuin plU* 
mapibanhlp of USB. 


Cnli?^uy ,,T '‘ 0 o“ <, 8 U«S;; . • 

'HRNKJBF&m 

rv. * v- { • r -i : ^ 


TUB TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1 8.4.83 


Universities continued 


CofnisteiM 
liOllscoile(i.»illiinli| 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE GALWAY 
IRELAND 

PROFESSORSHIP 

OF 

ANCIENT 

CLASSICS 

Applications are invited for the 
above full-time, statutory post. 
Salary scale IRE19.359 x 
(7HR224.070. Closing date, 
for receipt of applications 5th 
May, 1983. 

Further Information may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University College, Galway, 
Ireland. 


The University of 
Leeds 

Departmant of French 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

AppHcatlona are Invited 
for a nited-tarm pact of 
Research Assistant f pro- 
doctoral) in the above de- 
partment to assist Profes- 
sor T B Hope In cerrylna 
out B varied progrimme or 
research Within the field 


of French and Romance 
lexicology. A good hon- 
ours degree In French or 


French in combination 
with another language 
(preferably Romance or 
English) is required, 
together with special In- 


terests in language, ling- 
uistics or philology, Post 
available from 1 October 
1985, for a fixed-term of 
up to two years. 


log 'to age, ’qualifications 

: and experience. 


. informal enquiries may 
be made to Professor T E 

B9t. aFBr-4 1 

■ Application , forms a 
further nartlatilsrs may 
obtained from the Reg- 
istrar. The University, 


, — j — S L82 BJT, quoting 
ES fB X" nc ®. number 3/7/DO. 
Closing data for applica- 
. 1 Uona SB April 1983. 


3/7/DO. 

.applfea- 


Schlller International 
- University 
London 
PART-TIME 
: LECTURERS IN 
■; HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT 

, Applioatlona are invited 
£®r_,ii*rt-tlmB locturinq 

BISSKSSI? In Hot ^ 


. : Vniversity of 
. •- i 1 ;. .Bath 

. :! • : qh0 ^. D r r m^[o m fl , y Dy * 

: . XECTURBR IN 
■ . PHARMACOLOGY 

■ for ApD i loh ¥-°"- invited 
(UreahL ,i oni porsry leo- 

*" iS 

flM nt & ^o pngiga ■ 

l»L- undargradukta 

,n " awiBJ# 




• ^ Unjvqrkity of 1 , ' 

■«! ■■ ’ :• 


University of London 
Queen Elizabeth 
College 

Kensington 

LECTURER IN 
NUTRITION 

Applications are Invited 
for the post of Lecturer In 
Nutrition In the Depart- 
ment of Food Science and 
Nutrition for 1st October 
1983. Applicants will be 
expected to have a degree 
In Nutrition; post-doctoral 
research experience Is de- 
sirable. although not 
essential. Tho ■ successful 
candidate will be required 
to contribute to teaching 
In undergraduate and post- 
graduate couriBS, to su- 
pervise a practical class, 
and to undertake research. 
Salary In the range of 
£6, STB— El 3, 303 p.a. de- 
pending on qualiflcatlone 
.and exparlanaa. London 
Allowance or £1,158 In 
addition. 

_ Application farm and 
rurther particulars from 
the College Secretary. 
Queen Elisabeth College, 
Cempden Hill Road, Kens- 
ington. London WH 7 AH. 
Closing date 23 April 
1983. HI 

University of 
Birmingham 
The Dental School 

Peculty of Medicine and 
Dentistry 

CHAIR AND 
HEADSHIP OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
DENTAL 
PROSTHETICS 

Applications are Invited 
for the Chair and 
Headship or the Depart- 
ment or Dental Prosthetics 
which will become vacant 
from I August 1985 on the 
ratl^ement of Proreaeor H. 

Salary in the clinical 

f irofaesorlal range, mix- 
mum £22,270. plus super- 
annuation. 

Further particulars 

available from the Reg- 
istrar. University of Birm- 
ingham. P.O, Box 363. 
Birmingham. B13 2TT. to 
wham applications (12 
copies: 1 from overseas 


Bureau, directed by - - • — 
feasor K. F. VVallia. 
Appointment will be made 
either as Senior Research 
Fellow, an tlie Research 
Range II scale; ’I 
£13,505 P.a., or 
search Pellow/A 
on the Range I, _ 

£6,375 - £11,105 p.a. 

according to qualifications 
and experience, for four 
rttri from let Sal ' 

1883. - Candidates 
bq' well qualified 1 


S have 

■nee of maorqeaano 
mla , modelling and Tore 
casting. 


Further particulars and 
appljaatron rorms from the 
AoBdemfc Registrar. Uni- 
versity of Warwick, Con- 
VO try CV4 7AL quotlna 
Kef. NO I 34/A/B3/L. Clos- 
Inn data for receipt of ap- 

?9B3 an * lB AP Hi 

University of 
Dundee 

.ApnlicaUons hom suitably , 
qualified candldatee are In- . 
vltad for the 

CHAIR OF CLINICAL 
PHARMACOLOGY 

Created to' replace, the Chair 
or Thsrapautlos tmldjjntTl his • 


'itoka Q 
pie ChaSBB 



Victoria University of 
Wellington • 

;■ New ?eal 6 nd , 

chaie of_: 

. PHILOSOPHY ,. 


The position la available 
frohi i -February iSBS. 
Thq salary IS In. the range: 
Na5*4i.B37-*Ba.482 • per 

annum.- ■ 1 * 

Applications close on_23 
una i98i|. ' For. (rirarma; 

' ons or 


k-’-r-t'- A »C f. » -v •: 


rlYS 
lew, 
ecre 
la tic 
Inlvi 

wwvKr' 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

Depxrtmenl of Applied 
Phyalcs 

LECTURERS 

Applications are Invited 
for teaching poaltltiona in 
the Department of Applied 
Physics, 

Applicants should have 
a first degree In physics 
together with ■ postgradu- 
ate qualification: proven 

research, and teaching ex- 
pertise in aoophyalcs will 
be considered an advan- 
tage. 

An appointee will be re- 
quired to share in teaching 
Introductory physics and 
carry out research end 
postgraduate teaching In 
one or more of the follow- 
ing fields: (a) environmen- 
tal physics; (b) solid state 
physics. electronics end 
microprocessor; ic) com- 

F inter science end comput- 
ng: (d) physics education; 
rei alternative energy 
sources, particularly solar 
energy; (f) geophysics. 

Salary: Lecturer I 

K 15, 1 60 per annum; Lec- 
turer II „ K17.010 per 
annum. (K1 " Stg. 0,7884 
approx.) Appointment 

level will depend upon 
qualification and experi- 
ence. 

Initial contract period Is 
for approximately 3 years. 
Other benefits Include e 
gratuity or 14% taxed at 
2%, appointment and re- 

R atrlatlon rears, leave 
ires ror stuff member and 
family arter la months or 
service, aettimg-in and 
settling-out allowance, six 
weeks paid leave per year, 
education feres end assist- 
ance towards school fees. 
Tree housing. Salary pro- 
tection plen and medical 
benefit scheme are avail- 
able. 

Detailed ep.p) leatlons 
(two copies) with curricu- 
lum vitae together with 
the names and addresses 
or three referees should 
be received by: The Reg- 
istrar, Papua New Guinea 
University of Technology, 
P.O. Bax 793. Lsa, Papua 
New Qulnae. by I May 


Applicants resident in 
the United Kingdom 
should also send one copy 
of the application to the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities 

(Appts), 36 Oordon 
Square, London WC1H 
OPF, from whom further 
Information may be 
obtained. HI 


applicants), naming three 
referees, should ba sent 
by 20 May 1983. HI 

£ 

University of 
Warwick 

' SSRC rc 

MACROECONOMIC t 

MODELLING B 

BUREAU r« 

Applications ara Invited g 

for two rose or oh posts e i 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Psychology 

TWO POSTS OF 
LECTURER 

Applications aro Invited 
ror TWO posts or LEC- 
TURER in the above De- 
partment available from 1 
October 1983, One 


appointment will be made 
for the teaching of Ex- 
perimental Psychology and 
Statistics (will: some spe- 
cialist teaching) whilst the 


clallet teaching) whilst the 
other post will be. for 
teaching In any specialist 

a rea at psychology. The 
apartment ■ wishes . to 
strengthen . Its. research 
base -;Snd for both posts 
preference will ba given to' 
active- - -researchers who - 
will support _ ona of the 
main areaa of- research In 
the department. 

One .past la an estab- 
lished lectureship and tlie 
other la for a fixed-term 
□ r rive years, but 1 It la 
hoped that subsequent 
fixed-period appointments 
may be made available. 

Salary on the scale for 
Lecturers (£6,3 73— 

£13,303) (under review], 
according to age. . qual- 
ifications and experience. 

Application forma end 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Reg- 
istrar, - The. University, 
Lied* LS2 9JT. quoting 
D r 1Sci nujnbBr 34/9/ 
loationa 


Leads I 

K&ra 

piToatlor 


The University of 
, . Leeds 

□apartment ot Social Polity 
end Health Sarvlaas Studies 

Nuffield Centre for . 
Health Services Studies 

LECTURER- 

DEVELOPMENT/' 

HEALTH 

ECONOMICS 

I leatlons ■ are invlt 
a above post. Csnu.- 
should POHHB a flood 

icstlon and/or relevant 
Wor King -experlance • a* ■ a 


Prlmsry 


PonalbiUtles 
lenior edml- 
eloping 


^ l s*°w° .r* e .”£ 

hMith. m, develbplnft cqun 
tries. ; , 

The post is; tenable, for a 
fixed period of up to.four 
years from 1 October _1985, 

age, quailflofttlans ana .ex- 
perienep. . - 

lltfstlau • farms - ; and 
pa r tlcuiara n JJfS-Jl' 



University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP IN 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS/BUSINESS 
COMPUTERS 

. Applications ara Invltod 
for a post of Lecturer In 
Information Systams/Buil- 
nesa Computers In the 
School of Industrial and 
Business Studies. The suc- 
cessful candidate will 
tonch on undergraduate 
and postgraduate courses, 
designed for future mens- 
gera end staff advisors So 
as . to enable them to 
understand and benefit 
from modern computer de- 
velopments relating to In- 
formation and decision 
support cystoma. Candi- 
dates should have research 
experlance as well as an 
understanding of the prob- 
lems of obtaining effective 
use af computers within 
organisations. .Initial sal- 
ary up to £8,310 p.a. on 
the Lecturer scale : 
£6.373— £13.305 p.a. Ap- 
plication rorms and furth- 
er particulars may be 
obtained rrom the 

Academic Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Warwick. 
Coventry CV4 7 AL quoting 
Ref. No i 33/A/83/L. Clos- 
Ing data for receipt of ap- 
plirtlons la 29th April 


University of 
Essex 

Department or Electrical 
Engineering Science 

LECTURER IN 
SOFTWARE 
VALIDATION/SPEC. 

IFICATION 
RELATED TO REAL- 
TIME SYSTEMS 

. Applications are Invited 
for the above post (Salary 
scale £6.379— £13,303). 

for appointment from I 
October 1983 to support 
teaching in Urn M8c course 
In Telematics. This course 
which runs alongside other 


f raduate courses In the 
Bleconimuniaatlons area 
has recently bBsn recog- 


nised by the BERG for In- 
formation Technology con- 
version. 

Candidates should 

■n Honours degree and ex- 

f ierlance (possibly gained 
n Industry) or software 
validation and specifica- 
tion related ta distributed 
systems and protocola. 
The person appointed will 
ba expected to contribute 
to tha graduate Telematics 
course and to tlie under- 
graduate teaching, and 
will also participate in re- 
search m the distributed 
systems area. Both 
teaching and research In 
tha Department are extan- 
slvely supported by British 
Telecom. 

Further particulars may 
bB obtained from the Rag- 
Istrer (ref AG/1 61/THB8I, 


University of Essex, 
Wlvnnhoe Park, Colches- 
ter C04 3SQ to whom ap- 
plications <9 copies) In- 
cluding a curriculum vitae 
and the names and addres- 
ses of 2 referees, should 
be submitted by 3 May 
1983. Hi 


■ University of 
Leicester . 
UNIVERSITY 
.: RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications - are .invited 
for . 5 FostgradiriitB ■ Re- . 
search Sghotersnlpa of 
annuo) value of £2.333 
(under review) Plus .fees, 
tenable at the University - 
of . Leicester Tor up to 3 
years from 1 October 


annuo) value of 
(under review) bl 
tenable at the U: 
or -Leicester ror i 
years from 1 
1983. 

One scholarship 
able for tenure In 
pertinent In the U: 


la avail- 

the de- 


aoie ior unuro uo- 

partment in the University 
relevant to tho subject of 
research or tho successful 
candidate. 

One scholarship la avail- 
able for tenure In each of 


B lante or scholarships in 
issa departments will be 
expected to undertake 
some undergraduate 

teaching. •, 

A further scholarship is 
table In the Depart- 
ment of English Local His- 
tory; the recipient will ba 
•xpeoted to carry out re-' 

.CT.WSrXhKW 0 ,'., * 


■ -«.^her derails and ad 
piles tian forms era pbtalri 
able., ifrom .rTha T 
{pasoargh scho) r , oBtor 

lldiceater 
hem ap 


ffBBBDT 

ar 

piles ti on s 
tV, S nsd by 


horn ap 

w - , 

>VFisn requesting TUrthor : 
details pleaaS .spaelry. the 
aub^act^sfea^or your priyt- 

Tbe University of ' -i , 
i Leeds---, 

nspe/t^n^orPhyaicp 1 

'. r ; lecturer ; 

Appllcstions are.' Invited ' 
for a post of Leeiurar In 
the ', above, . Department: 

. aval labia irboi .1 October 
1 983 fpr ,a fixed-. psriDd qf . 

. up"- to three .years. Qual- 
iriCB tlons and special In-, 
tereats In Exercise, Phy- 
alplpgy required. ,, , r j .• * 

Salary i oh 1 the scale for 

cTS'.SoV) • (under ■ fA’lew). 1 • 

MBdaa'41 


University of Warwick 

“NEW BLOOD” AND 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
LECTURERSHIPS 

Applications are Invited for the following 
appointments, funded under, the UGC's "New 
Blood" and information technology Initiatives. The 
posts are available from 1st October, 1983, and In 
addition to the salary for each post, the UGC 
award makes some provision for research and 
other costs. For the “New Blood" posts, 
candidates should normally be aged 35 or under. 

“New Blood” Lectureships 

Chemistry - In the field of Organometalllc 
Chemistry, particularly transition metals. Interests 
in the following areas would be particularly 
welcomed: synthesis; the general reactions of 
co-ordinated ligands; the use of organomelalllc 
compounds in organic synthesis, or the- 
mechanisms of such reactions. However, 
applicants with Interests In other areas will also be 
considered. 

(Ref NB1) 

Engineering - The fundamental interests of the 
Centre for Instrumentation and Metrology, which is 
unique in the UK, are In micro- mechanics, micro- 
electronics and optics, and their interfaces, 
particularly with regard to miniaturization. An 
Interest in one or more of the following areas is 
desirable: sensors - optical and electro-optical; 
data acquisition and analysis; two dimensional 
statistical processes. 

(Ref NB2) 

Industrial and Business Studies (Operational 
Research) - To work with or and finance staff to 
compare and develop mathematical methods for 
risk appraisal in Investment decisions. Teaching 
opportunities will Involve both undergraduate and 
: postgraduate courses, 

V- > '/ ' ; (Ref NIB, 3)- 

Mathematics ~ Preference , will be given to 
v Candidates In applied dyp&mlca! systems/- 

: ■; 7; w'v" . . .7/ J - • . (Ref ;nb;4) : 

; Physics - 1 n the general a rea of the Physics atkf ; 

• Chemistry of Real Surfaces. Candidates should 
have . relevant background and experience In 
, physics or physical chemistry, 7- 

(Ref NB 6) 

Information Technology 
Lecturerships 

Computer Science (Robotics) - For research 
'.Into the. control of multiple-sensor, . mobile, . 

manipulative robots. Candidates , . should be 
: Interested in programming languages concurrent 
.. . programming, and in: the genera] design problems 
: presented; by compact - : real- time distributed 
i systems needed for rooties - applications; : The 
post will Involve teaching for Computer. Science 
and Computer Systems Engineering Courses. 

(Ref IT/1) 

Engineering ~ A new'M-Sc. course has-been 
■ approved to optimise, the introduction of, latest 
: techniques - In . * Information technology - Into 
/manufacturing technology, - Candidates should. 
Jiave expertise ,ln : one or- more, of: component 
recoghitlon; ' . man/machine Interface; network 
gommunloatldh; '! Office automation Information 
.transfer in' production 1 .control, ■ . 

V V/v; - . (Ref IT/ 2 ) 


»- ! 
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Salary, fpr; all .posts will be bh the Lecturer. scale 
; ; ^6, 375-El. 3,505 per . annum. Application forms 
}• and / further particulars from the Academic 
Peflistrar, Unlverslty 'of . Warwick, Cbvenlry CV4 
;• !'7AL. Closing daite for receipt of Applications is 29th 
April, 19$3." Please qubte appropriate RefNp In qll 
I coiresponderK^.--' : ’ .7 ’• .. ’-7'. 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Essex 
CHAIR IN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited 
for a Chair In Computer 
Science In the Hold of 
computer and micro-' 

F irocnnsor systems arc hi - 
aclura for appointment 
from 1 October 1983 or aa 
aopn oa possible there - 
after. 

, Consideration will ba 

f ilvon to applicants with 
nteraata In nr»y area or 
inrormatlon Techno] any, 

but priority will ba a Ivon 
to randldatoa with special 
Interests in novel compu- 
ter aarrhlteciursB. local 
KM networks . robotlce . 
VLSI, Graphics and ram pi i- 
tor aided design; whose 
activities Include 
bath the practical hard- 
ware and Buftwnro design 
of computer ayatoma and 
who can relate to the acti- 
vities of other reaenrch 
groups In the Dapnrtmont- 
Tho research I nteraata 
PJ the, naperlmont Are In 
the fullowlnii fields: com- 
puter ayatoma, numerical 
analysis software. artiri- 
clel inioliiannce and m- 
forinetlaii systems. 

. Applications 1 14 capias) 
Including a curriculum 
vitae and Uia names and 
eddresica of three re- 
ferees, should reach the 
nenlatrar, (uuotlno ref Cf 
ia/TKESK university or 
Eases, Wivnnhoe park, 
Colchester CO A 3SQ from 
whom further particulars 
ma^ tie obtained, by » 


Tho University of 
Lancaster 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invited 
for a three-ynar fixed term 


. ,1,I»S-Iiiur Him term 

lectureship in tha Do pari - 
blunt or Dehnwlour in Orna- 
nlaatione, a multl-dleclplln- 
“ry department locnlatf In 
the UnlvnreUy's School or 
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w.ity.||BHJ 3, JUIUUI UI 

ftfn iiafifl m »nt and OroanKna- 
tloual Silences . The success- 
ful candidate will contribute 

;** ‘he ctqveiopment of 

I each In a and research In tha 
oenorel area or personnel 
nianapemant and Industrial 

I nflations. Appiicums should 
' “ y “ , flood academic nunl- 
flcetlons. Practical expert - 
""f" of work in tha area 
will ba an adventanp. Salary 
on the scale £6,337 - 

£14,303, depending on auol- 
I rice Moms and oxpnrloneo. 

. Further particulars may 
he obtained (quoting refer- 
- L863/UJ from the 
Establishment orricar. um- 
v orally Haunt. Bnllrige, Lan- 
caster. LAI 4vW, to whom 
applications tflve copies), 
r mm Inn ihrao raferaan, 

OMof ?§&"' " ot la, ° r Ch tf 

/ of • "1; 

: Essex ' 

paper tm^it^if Computer 

' LECTURBR8HIP IN 
DATABASE 
MANAGEMENT or 
.SOFTWARE 
fcNGINE BRING 

• lnl??2!^. ll iL DI "' “«■'* Invited 
appoint mem from | Ocio- 


Maeeey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

Department of Soil Science 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOW 

A vacancy exist) Tor a 
Postdoctoral Fallow In tha 
neuartmont ol Soil Sci- 
ence . This la a one-year 
appointment only. 

Thn area of research re- 
lates to the Immobilisation 
and mineral leatlon of 
phosphorus and sulphur In 
solla. Applicants should 
have appropriate qualifica- 
tions, with p oat -grad uatn 
oxperlenco In aoli chemis- 
try. or soil biochemistry 
and aoll microbiology. 

Tho fellowship carries 
an emolument it tho rata 
of NZSlfl, 1 40 par annum 
Inclusive of an allowance 
of up to NZSa.CBO to- 
words return faros. 

Further details of the 
position and of the Uni- 
versity. together with con- 
dltloiii of . appointment, 
may be obtained from the 
A “^L?. c '. ,a,,D,l al . Common- 
wealth Universities 

(Apple). 36 Gordon 
Square. London ivcm 
“PH, or from the Reg- 
latrar of tho University 
with whom appllratlone 
close Dll 9 May 1983 . HI 

The University of 
Aston 

in Biimingham 

Depart men t of Ophthalmic 
Optica 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications ore invited 
for the above post rrom 
candidates with higher da- 
grece. Teaching, clinical and 
resanrch oxporfanrn Is deeir- 
ablo and tha parson 
pppolntod will be expected 
!°„ m “ kB e sign I fleam con- 
tribution to tha postgraduate 
effort m tha Department oa 
wall aa contributing to the 
under graduate teaching. 

Candidates may have special 
Interest" In any area of 
optometry or visual scJonce. 
The appointment will be ror 
5 «my a| iv. with tin 

possibility of renewal, 


Initial salary will be with- 
' "i,|Iie ms* ' 

per unrmm , 


In and up to ifiBmaxIi^rn'ar 
the range £3373 to £13.303 


r.^P pl,e,, l Dn forma and 
furl nor particulars may be 
obtained rrom tho Blprf 
(fiuotlnp ref: 345/ 
1361. The University of 
Aston In Brlmlnaham, aoeta 
Croon. BIrnilng.il am D4 7ET, 
Tolnphopp; 091-339 3611 


ext. 4564.' Closing dato Tor 

ftth aS?!P i9B3. " pp,,CB,, Wf 


Uni varsity of 
Cambridge 
Nawnham College 

LECTURESHIP IN 
. PHYSIOLOGY 

Sf *» Fhysloloay. The poet 
• for * f‘“»d t"r«n. 

of five . years; salary 
*£co r d 1 Pa : to” (qb and e*£ 
t . h “ for 

Cambridge University Car- ' 
,hB range £6.800 
- «■« 940 (ea at April let 


tho ASSfcfg 

JWMJP Com pu te? . §iu- 
- Post i has been 
fnf5rmltu?« Und W t 2«L U OC: 
InftlB^lvD." Tschnblupy 





K^VrVVYh t i C, &Vp a .r5? 
WpS J -f Vhi ‘ 2B a vs" 'erSSV! 

■ K-F u . r lhpr particulars jhay. 

Wlvenhop 
tor C04 3 
plications 

a ,um Vino 

552 names and addr ea- 
I®* 0f9 rnf ereas ah o u id J* 

tttf by a * *p?ij 


University, pf 
. London 

; CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
V : -^EDUCATION 
TENABLE AT'THE 
INSTITUTE OF 


EDUCATION : 

BfflSs* 4SS &WV„U,\? 


•few teV'Ye^SSffiSE' 

.Closing date IS Mav" 983:' 



HONQ KONG POLYTECHNIC 

EDUCATION TECHNOLOGY UNIT 

The Education Technology Unit In Ihe Hong Kong Polytechnic haa 
vacancies (or 

Programme Development Officers 
and Senior Editors 

who will bo expected to participate In Its Programme Development, 
Curriculum Devatopment and Learning MalerlalB Production activities for 
Its lull-time and evening programmes. 

The appointments will be at Senior Lecturer/Lecturer equivalent level 
and Ihe majority of the available posts are tenable Immediately. 
Candidates for Programme Development Officer posts SHOULD have 
(a) a Aral degree; (b) relevant experience In education, preferably at 
poat-secondary/lertiary level; (o) experience In InalrucllonBl 
development In the area at production of Iratvfduallaed fearnlng/dtetance 
educatlon/gulded study systems for evening programme development 
poata and other forms at curriculum development ter the daytime 
programme development post. A postgraduate quallllcatton In 
education, education technology, instructional design or education 
management would be an advantage. 

Candidates far Senior Editor posts SHOULD have (a) a first degree; 
(*>) extensive manuscript assessment, editing, rewriting and editorial 
management experience, preferably at an educational publishing 
eatabflatiment; (ol an understanding and working knowledge ol 
typesetting and printing processes; (d) an understanding and working 
krujwledge oi design elements in bookmaWng and IBustratton work; 
to) perfect written Engflsh; (il a knowledge and understanding of (he 
Hong Kang educational system and/or experience In education or 
Instructional development. Experience In (he production ol multi-media 
leachlnglteaming materials wourd be an additional advantage. 
Salaries: Senior Lecturer - HK$tSB,36Q to HK$218,700 p.a. 

Lecturer - HKS80.240 to HK$1 00,880 p.a. 

Nate: £1 -= HKS9.92 on 21st March, 1983. 

Appointment will be on two-year gratuity-bearing contract terms Initially, 
thereafter suitable appointees may be offered contracts or 

SSSEWfiS to J nB £; a0JV,C0 L. ‘ h8 «“re«on of the Polytechnic. 
Beneflta Include tang leave; subsidized accommodation for overseas 
appointees and local appointees on a salary of HKS1 1,630 p.m. or 
0 ^ llld^e^,8 “JucaBon allowance and 
period na flralufty 01 25,6 °* baa,c 8alar Y received over entire contract 

£2S-.!l?? >, VT^ on flnd a fP l !“tf on torms are obtainable from (he 


Lecturer ‘A’ in 
Home Economics 

£7,956-212,561 

(Post Ref: 83/S) 

Applications are Invited from 
graduates In Home Economics or a 
related discipline who have industrial/ 
commercial experience In the food 
area for the above post in an ex- 
panding and fnnovative institution of 
' higher education. 

• Further; particulars and '■ 

, application forms are available from 
I? e «a Secretary ' ^and Treasurer, 

. Staffing, at the address <?r telephone 
number below, . 

The closing date for this post is 
Monday, 18th April, 1883. 

the 

Queh^gollege 

GLASGOW 

: l Park Drive, Glasgow!, G38LP 
Ifet: 041-3348141. 

LA Scottish Central Institution. 


- • - r csitv op ■ . . 

. . Faculty of the built environment ' ...: 

•; ; BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE ’ I 

lecturer ii/senior lecturer 

; i ; : ■■ ■■ (HALF-TIME) ; 

COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 


Comptiler Aided Design. The 
eppc^n&ji enTwlll .be tor two years from let September. 1983; 
Salary Scale: LECTURER II E6,86S-£11.022 p.a. 

ioft LECTURER El0,l73~ei 1 ,084 (be/) . 


Et2,816 p.fl. p«) re te 


.tyms (to be returned 
ftPOL If 8 ?) . Personnel Officer. City of Blr 

: **"■ — B42i 


PLYMOUTH 

^POLYTECHNIC 

Technician 

(CARTOGRAPHY) 

rm . 

Salary: £5,973- . 

£7,545 plus 
: Qualification 
Allowance 

To.be In chaioe ol providing 

r -.-- -i:Sdtonoes tor beth 
vvpCWng ■ end . research 1 * 
■: : ! maps aijd 

■ ' ’ i ^ si^Ocal 

feaiitt should Have more 
1 4 yeers experiatvee (nfi 


© PLYMOUTH 
POLYTECHNIC 

LEARNING 

RESOURCES 

CENTRE 

Deputy Head 6! 
Educational Services 



Principal 

Lecturer 


.-'M. 


■ ^^gnportojWe Me Head; of 
-wto 'Learning v; Resoufe^s 

/ft lAr Tha 


DEPARTMENT OF FASHION AND TEXTILES 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN FASHION/ 
KNITWEAR DESIGN 

(£6,855-£12,815) 

Required to work primarily on the MA Course In 
Knitwear and Knitted Fabric Design. Candidates 
should have recent experience as a designer In 
industry and part-time teaching experience would ba 
seen as an advantage. 

Nottingham NG1 4BU. Forms to be returned as 




eoon aa possible. 


TPENIf 

POLYTECHNIC 

NOTTINGHAM 



Sunderland 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of Art and 
Design 

Department of Applied 
Studies 

PART-TIME 
LECTURERS - £11.57 
per hour (under 
review) 

Required Initially for the 
Summer Term. 1983 and far 
durIn fl academic year 
1983/S4 to lecture In the 
rollowlna sreaai Technical 
Illuatration/Deslgn. Cold- 
Olass proceaaes; Klln-formcd 
Oleae; Ceremlce. Precision 
and/or see I a model making. 

Enquiries In tha rirat inat- 
enae should be made to Mr 
Brian Barton. Head of pe- 

B srtment af Applied Studies. 

acknouee Park, Sunderland 
Sia,-, tol £P h, i nB Sunderland 
i^3 1- C *“ infl datB aa Ap j5y 

Preston Polytechnic 
BRITISH 
’ AEROSPACE 
LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTING 

Applications sro Invited 

(I ret A jegre a" In 

U d fee I pi S n o C *a i?d “h.^e 
Interest, 1 „ Computer 
A rch itoc turo, Operating , 

8 F"*;nf" or Bortware En- 
glneorlaa. 

r ..Jh" ■PPQlntment la 
£«2?r d bs [* British Aoro- 

«K r c“tsa 

a-t°risr b ^" ort ‘ D ^J-- a 

, "pSct , rum n $ 

-c^rt D r B - d,, " to 

(.under re- 
2i iT^2a , . rBr ” * 6>Baa ^ 

rnS? 1 ® 1 * 1 “PPllCUtlon 

J PTTOj ; I’eVarenoe 

A^7 7, from tho Person- 

I9ll” lh# dM " B8th. Apry 


Thames 

Polytechnic 

^hool of Blactrical and 
Electronic Englnasrlng. 

HEAD (GRADE V) 

i X h ® P 0 ® 1 falls vacant on 
1 September 1983 follow 
ins tha appalntnient or ths 
present Head as Doan of 
the Faculty or Enelnssr- 
lnfl»_Wl(k other tlullss In 
the School. The Governor, 
Invite applications from 
engine era with appropriate 
high qualifications and ex- 

F ierlence and with the abil- 
ty to promote research 
and consultancy In tha 
fields . or computer an- 

f lnaerlng and comraunlas- 
lona. 

„ Salary acalei £13,618- 
- £17,944 Inclusive. 

Further particulars sad 
application Tor m rrom lhs 
Stef rind Officer , Thames 
Polytechnic, Welllnstan 
Streot, London, BE1B 
SPF, to be returned by 36 
April 1983. R3 


General Vacancies 


Brunei 

Univeralty 

orrice of the Socratary- 
Oonorsl and Regietrar 

. ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT ■ ■ 

e ftivlted 

. Admlnls- 

trntlve AaBlstant In Wj 

mlnlstratf 

lty, With 


• Applldetlons a 
for the post or 
trntlve Assistant In ths 
Central Administration of 
tha Univeralty, with initial 
responsibilities as Faculty 
orrtcer covering the tem- 

E opary absence of a aim- 
er or ataf/ on maternity 
leave. Applicants .Should 
be graduates with previous 
erlenco, prsfar- 
the educational 


work experience 
ably in the educations: 
field . Appointment will he 
on Orade 1A. Of ‘ha 
National AdmlnlstMitlva 
Staff Scale £5,350 - 

£11,103 p.s,. plUH £1.18 8 
London Allowance,' 

Further particulars and 
application forme ar» 
available rrom the Paflp 1 ) - 
not Searetary, Brunei uni- 
versity, Uxbridge, MW- 
clleaax. UDB 
phone Oxbridge 37 IBB. 
ext. 49. -Closing detoi BE 
Aprl( 1983. 


Hit 


. Fellowships 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME 

balsdqn senior fellowship 

1984-85 



lArt) 

UieSchoof 7 rofomonins ireereaiat?nMal 

®l?P flo 8»)n farms from the British 8ohool at 
JXSliS?? 1 ' Bditoffion Road, London SW7 2AA. 




. of teaching i. 

■ wfiKtotforiai.'” 
-■> L OPUraas.-: ? < 

.! . Anottnafthn l 


v' ! 








'' '' - uisytRsny Wales' , • ■ 

**f * * ‘ : . T , Lampeter - . v 1 

. '■ \v- t8 ^. PAVfp'S UN) V8R8ITY COLLEGE : 

; MSISTANT LIBRABUMI 

■ ■■:'SS35z2 . i ■•w: be- graduated. 



Ac**# 
7ED.’ 


. i i J ‘ (,■ r*j - lJ' '• -T If l-V ^ v" 1. " i'w »— a ^-i~ s . • ■_ 


f , , „ i u ■. r- • 7 n / f i * • *’ ’i r i f 'i i' I > i , r ■ i4v 

the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.4.83 


Colleges of Higher Education 


SfMaryfc 

College 

StrawtwffyHIll 


HEADS OF 
DEPARTMENT 

HISTORY Grade S 
PHYSICS Grade 4 

ENGLISH Grade 4 (Grade 5 under conelderatlon) 
FRENCH Grade 4 

LECTURERS 

(LII/SL according to experience 
and qualifications) 

DRAMA. A degree In Drama Is essential. 
ENGLISH. Candidates must have good 
qualifications In professional English, with special 
reference to the Junior School. 

MATHEMATICS. A qualification In Statistics Is 
essential, and school teaching experience highly 
desirable, 

Half-time Lecturer In HISTORY. Candidates 
should have special expertise in Mediaeval 
History or Modern European History, but will bB 
expected to contribute to general courses In 
History. 

Salary Scale: Burnham FE/HE. 

Further details from: The Principal, St. Mary's 
College, Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, Middlesex 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MID KENT COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER and FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Department of Management and 
Social Work Studies 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN ADVANCED 
NURSING STUDIES 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified applicants for 
the post of Principal Lecturer in Advanced Nursing Studies. 
To take charge of a section responsible tor providing the 
-Full-time Health Visiting Course, Full-time District Nursing 
(8RN) and (8ENJ Courses and the Part-time Fieldwork 
Teachers (HV), Praotloal WorkTeaohers (DN), 8ohool ' 
Nurwng and other post experience short courses. 

• The vacartcy arlseson the retirement of the present 
. iposthotderand the sucoessful applicant will be required to 
lake up duties front 1 Bt September, 1 983. 

’■ Salary Spate; £11 ,931-£l3,71 8 (bar)- El 5,01 8. 

Further details and application forms available from The 
Principal, Horated Contra of tha College, Maidstone 
Road, Chatham (Tel: 0634 41 001), to whom completed 
farms should be returned by 29th April, 1 983. 


■;%;W v: 


Roehampton 

Institute 


Dlgby Stuart 
Froebet 
Southlands 
Whhalenda 


iher Education are In ■ 
higher degrees, The 
|n the Department of 



'• to make the following appointment In the Department of 

;, *$*u5g4 - 8 period frtim itt September. 1063to3ist 

^^TURESHIP in psychology 

with undergraduate peycholpay couraee in: 
: ‘PtoSER ? Psyiavjtogy, Including Research Methods and Educational 
ehWdl^W 3ttc S | n* require a good flrat degree in Psychology and 
' -jSawnS UBtned, or be near kr completing, a PhD. • 

•■wr% ^eS.ees-Eta.Bte plus London Allowance Efi39 per 

■ * f P^ticulara Bind BBnllna8nn hunn mau ha nMnlruxt bv writlna tfl: 


xt appllcaHop farms may' be obtained by writing to: 
heM; : 


Ire&e of Higher Ediipetton; 
..JJicnertUon BuHdlno. Olobv Stuart CoUeae. 


A.yD’- Building, Olgby Stuart Coltege, , 

Lena, Lon &n SW.1B 5PH. • 
®PPl(catk>rte‘. Friday 29th April. 1083. \ 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 

Strawberry Hill, Twickenham 

St Mary's College is a Roman Catholic College 
of Higher Education and otters undergraduate 
cauraeB leading lo Iwo-Bubjeot BA, BEd and BSc 
honours degrees of the Univeralty of Surrey, as 
well as a variety of postgraduate courses. 
Currently, courses leading to University of 
London qualifications ere being phased out. The 
College has about 1,200 students, of whom 
approximately half are registered for BA/BSc 
degrees and hall for the BEd degree. 
Applications are Invited (or- the following 
appointments and candidates should be wen 
qualified, preferably with a higher degree and 
research experience of good school teaching 
experience. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HUMANITIES 
LECTURER 11 
In 

AMERICAN STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for the post ol 
Lecturer, commencing 1 September. 1983. The 
person appointed will contribute to the 
teaching of American Studies within the 
Institute's BA Joint Honours degree 
programme. Special Interest in the Literature 
and Social History of the nineteenth century la 
being sought. Commitment will be required to 
single and interdisciplinary working and to 
team teaching. Salary will be on the Burnham 
F E Scale. 

For job specification and application form 
please telephone 01-568 8741 Ext 223 or write 
to: Asst. Principal (Academic Staff), 

West London Institute of Higher Education. 
Borough Road. ISLEWORTH, Middx TW7 5DU, 
Closing date for receipt of completed 
appllcatlonjorms 3 May, 1983. 

WEST LONDON INSTITUTE 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


OF 

3EMENT 


vanua, 

rm. i^iifiwaS] 


HUMBERSIDE 
COLLEGE a O A | 
of Higher C/ Vj 
Education^^ 


Ealing College of 
Higher Education 

Caxs etudloa 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Wo roauiro a suitably 
qualified Research Assis- 
tant to compila a data 
bank from which chsa stu- 
dios of organisations In 
transport and allied Indus- 
tries can ba constructed. 
The case studios are for 
use In teaching on Man- 
agement and Business atu- 


Bpproprlate Market Re- 
search axperfence and a 
keenness to know, abouj 
business 


a know, about 
business decisions end 
how they are made. why. 



how they are made, why 
not write or telephone 


579 4111 Tor an bpdHcb-- 
lion form and furthar deji . 


Salary i in the ran go 
£373 1 tf - £7,806 pa Inclu- 
sive. 

_ Tha poet la «£nable^ until 
31 August 1BB4 and tba ; 

successful 

be required Jo atari as 
Sbon as possible. . 

Cloainb datei M Ai>«! 
1983: BB 


Bedford College 
of Higher Education 

School . of Human ■ 
Movement Studies 

human movement 
studies 


Movement ■ from 

September iGBS to replBCe 

a member *>f staff on study 
leave, ■ 


West Sussex Institute 
of Higher Education 

tlncorporatlna Bishop 
Otter Collage, Chichester 
and Bosnor Regis College! 

LECTURER IN 
TEACHING STUDIES 
(PRIMARY) 

Applications for the 
above post are Invited 
rrom candidates with re- 
cent leaching experience In 
the Flrat School range 
who are prepared to tutor 
students In the Institute 
and In schools, Interet, 
experience and qualifica- 
tions In a particular area 
of the First School curri- 
culum (especlelly lan- 
guage! would be an edvan- 


The post Is an tha nurn- 
ham F.E. Scale I Lecturer 
II. currently £6. 833 — 

£10,173, et a point 
according to experience! 
and the past would ha 
from lat September, I BBS. 

Application form end 
further . details may be 
obtained' from The Dlrec- 


tor's Secretary, Weet Sus- 
sex Institute of Higher 
Education, The noma, Up- 


Colleges of Technology 


THURROCK TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Woodvlew, Grays. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF TECHNOLOGY (GRADE V) 

Required from 1st September, 1983. 

The Department provides a wide range of traditional 
full- and part-time courses In Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering at Technician and Craft level, 
to serve induelry ana young people In Ihe area. The 
department also contributes to the growing Youth 
Training programme. The Academic Board is 
currently reviewing the management structure of the 
college In which currant Heads of Departments are 
likely to become Deans responsible directly tor ail 
aspects ol course organisation and development but 
only indirectly lor the resources (staff, 



accommodation, materials eto.) 

The Governing Body la seeking to appoint 8 

j graduate who naa held responsible leaching and 
nduetrial posts Involving expertise In the new 
technology of microprocessor appHcations and who 
has a flexible approach to college management. 
Salary Scale: Grade V Head of Department 
Min. £14,679 
Max. £18,305 

E ar annum plus £231 
ondon Weighting. 

Application form end further particulars may be 
obtained from the Principal, to whom completed 
forma should be returned within fourteen days of 
ths appearance of this advertisement. 



County Council 


; !• 

l! ['•, 


i •• 

i ft 




l :S ip! 

: ( I 


B or Bognor Road. Dagnor 
Bala, West Sussex. P 021 
IHR, (Tel: 0243 - 


Completed forma should 
be returned not later then 
25th April. 1SB3. HB 


County of Avon - 
Betfi Gbllego of Higher i 
Education*: 

Applications ore Invited 
for the Jollowlng one yeer 
temporary appointments 
to replace stafr " granted 
Study . Eoavn -from. -I . 
SBptfltnbar leap to SI Au> 

"lecturer grade 

. II IN 
DPRIMARY 
EDUCATION 
2) PSYCHOLOGY 

Candidates should hold 
High adademlo quailflcn- • 
tlona end have good school 
experience. A specialism 
In - Curriculum Theory 
would be useful In tho 
flrat past, Balary (Burn- 
ham F.B.l st present i 

£ 8 , 653 . to £ 1 1 , 082 . 

Further details 

obtained rrom the 

al. Bath College of Higher 
Education, Newton Park. 
Newton at. 'Lob,. Bath, 
Avon. BA 3 BBN. to Wham . 
Ilcxt I ana (no' fprrasl • 

Apr^ d i^aV l,bf,,Ittad 


County of Avon 
. Bath College of Higher 
. - . . Education . 

" PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER AND 
LECTURER GRADE . 

: II IN HOME ; . : 

, ECONOMICS 

Applications ace Invited 
for two appolhtmanta as 
Principal- Lecturer ■ and 
acturer. Grade H Ip. Homo 
conotnlcs with effHOt 
rrom September 19 B 3 , 

J eoanciea are, due to 
iramen ts,. A pp f (pan t e 

should bp well quBllriad Ih ; 
Home Hijonomica. and able 
asefi a spociallBRi wlth- 
t. perhaps Fabric Care 
Marketing, to. Honours 
Degree, standard. . Good 
school experience . would 

tV?e"pbstL V “ n,OBO ln * af ' 

Salary : bCbIb ■ . (Burnham i 

! Further 'details .may bs 


Colleges of Further Education 


CROYDON COLLEGE 
FAIRFIELD, CROYDON, CR9 1DX 
Tel: 01-688 9271-6 

Applications are Invited Iran suitably qualified and experienced 
parsons for (he following post. Duties to commence on 1st September, 
,1983, . . ....... .... . '.. . 

FACULTY Of BUSINESS ft SOCIAL STUDfES 

, PRINCIPAL LECTURERSHIP - 
• DIRECTOR OF, HOME ECONOMICS ’ 

The aucceasM applicanl will be re sponsiUe' tor tiie Home Economic? , 
1 . . Group irwludlng T£0 Higher Dfpioma and Djptoma fufl-tfme courses, 
teaching tor 'A' favete, and a variety of diwr'worii. 

The .salary .for this post; is In . aonordanoe with tfw biirrarit 
Sumhkm Further Education Award and la M present: £11,931— 
£18,018 ptoa (He London Weighting allowance of fiflIB. 

> Further detain and application forma may be obtained hm n the 
Vice-Print fyal, Croydon Collage. Fairfield, Croydon, to whom 
.- completed appsca Won forma should be returned wltfvn foUrtoeen days 
<j/ too appearance of Ms advertisement. 




Administration 


SENIOR ' -. V i : : 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

£16,263- £17 316 

(Si^ieclloreviev^ |. 

TWi la a second Iter pt»( In the Sen tor Management Stnrcturaol 
ihe Education'Departmenl and the Buccesafgl appicani wWbe 
- feaJJonalblefarlMBco-ordlnatlon oi thb^aecHona Which deal 
wHh Higher and Further Education, Community Education 
pndtK^ng Aduttand Youth SanrlCea), ftridttfa CaraoreSarvloo. 

* Home-mo vlng* oHowaricea pp to £1,260 peyal^fa ahd 
tefnporaryiodgtogEillQwanto. , . ' i ) - 1 

. This la a re^dv^eement and prevtouq appfleahta need not . 
■re-apply.. : . 

TTto'Cily Couholtaan Equal Opportunit/Emi^oyerand. 
welcomes applications Frre'spetrUve of race, sex, maritatotatya qf 

APFUCATiON FORMa,fiETUHNABLi BY 28ih APRIL, 1 983, 
AND FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BECBTAlNED FROM 
. THE DIRECTOR OP RERSONNELANQ MANAGEMENT 
i AA : ’ ' I SERVICES. P.O, BOX 88, 

'ji 1 * -ft . A iMUNIDIPAliBUiLDlMQS, DALE 

STREET, LIVERPOOL, L69 

: ™ i . # F 
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Research & Studentships 


Overseas 




H Camborne 
School of Mines 

TEMPORARY 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

V.L.F. (Geophysical Equipment) 
£5,973-£6,693 p.a. 

The Camborne School of Mines has been involved in ihe 
development of borehole logging systems and as a result of 
continuing support from (he EEC, Dr. E. Kamaris, (he 
Project Leader, rtowseeksa Research Assistant to assist 
with field work and to develop interpretation techniques. 
Applicants should have a degree In Physics, Maths or 
Electronics with three years' experience in a related field. 

A strong computing background in high level languages 
and the ability to work with 3-dimensional problems are 
essential. 

The post is fora period of two yean from the dale of 
appointment. The candidate will be eligible for enrolment 
for a higher degree. 

The conditions of this post are go veined by the NIC 
Condi lions of Service for Local Authorities (APT&C 
Staff), The post bolder is also eligible to join the County ' 
Council Superannuation Scheme. 

Application forms and further details from The Registrar, 
Camborne School of Mines, Pool, Redruth, Cornwall. 
Closing date 22nd April, 1983. 


LEBANON 

American University of Beirut 


v 

V 


5 Assistant Professors ^ 

Department of Business Administration 

(Reference 83 A 26-30) 

3 Assistant Professors 
Department of Chemistry 

<83 A 31-33) 


The American University of Beirut is a leading cosmopolitan 
English medium university. Founded In 1866ln Weal Beirut In 
a campus of 70 acres, it now has 4,500 students, male and 
female, from all over the Middle East. Throughout recent 
disturbances in Beirut It hss continued to function almost 
normally retaining a significant proportion of expatriate staff. It 
haa asked the British Council to assist In reorultmsnl In the UK 
lor British a laff to augment their Faculty as from the 1 983 
Academlcyear. 

Duties; 5 Assistant Professors, Department of Business 
Administration, Teaching Speciality; (a) Marketing- 
Marketing Management, International Marketing, Marketing 
Research, (b) Accounting- Baste Accounting, Goat 
Counting end Control, Auditing, Advanced Accounting. 

(c) Banking-Commercial Banking, Central Banking and 
Monetary Policy, (d) Business Economics and Statistics- 
Managerial Economics Quantitative Methods, Business 
Economics Statistical Methods - Business Research Analysis 
and Forecasting, Business Statistics, (e) Finance- Financial 
Markets and Institutions, Financial Management, Investment. 








9 H 


University of 



Quantitative Analysis, Analytical Chemistry, Technical 
Analysis; Instrumental Techniques, (b) Inorganic- General 
Chemistry, Inorganic Chemlalry (Lecture end Laboratory 
Courses. Co-ordination compounds, Inorganic Preparations), 
(cl Physical -Spectroscopy- General Chemistry, 

Chemical Kinetics, Molecular Structure Chemical 
Thermodynamics, Advanced Laboratory. 

All appointees will also teach graduate courses according to 
ability and demand. Extra curricular activities (eg athletics 
coaching) are welcomed. 

Qualifications : Candidates, male or female must have a 
PhD. 1 or 2 year post-Doctoral experience Is desirable. The 
upper age limit fe 80 years. Some knowledge of Arabic would 
be useful but not essential. 

under 1 Byears); baggage allowance; educati^^towai^; 

, entitlement to enrol In AUB Hospitalization Insurance Plan; • 
Jhree summer months annual leave: some staff may benefit 
wan accommodation on campus at special rates or 

A 1 y^GOHlracl, renewable, partfcularlyfor 
those able to arrange secondment Is available, but 3 year 
contract preferred. 

Starling date: late September 1983. 

Applications should reach us by 22nd April, 1 983 if 
' possible. 

For further detail* and a 




THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 


Applications are invited for teaching appointments ranging trom 
Lectureships to Associate Professorships In the Department of 
Accountancy. Appointments will bs made to fill vacanofea In 
each of the following groups.: 

1 Financial Accounting 

2 Coat and Managerial Accounting 

3 Auditing 

4 Legal Studies and Taxation 

5 Management Information Systems 

The Department of Accountancy conducts courees to 
approximately 1,000 full-time students reading for the Bachelor 
of Accountancy <B.Acc) degree. Selected staff In the 
department may also participate in the teaching of the Master of 
Business Administration (MBA) degree courea conducted by 
the School of Management. 

Applicants should possess at least a Master's degree to 
Accounting and ■ relevant professional qualifications for 
appointment to the first tour groups. For group (5), applicants 
must possess a PhD degree. 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer SS27, 51 0-67,040 

Senior Lecturer SS51 ,670-84,500 

Associate Professor S$74 ,030-101 ,970 

(STG £1 =» S$3.10 approximately) 

The commencing salary will be dependent upon tha 
candidate’s qualifications, experience and tha level of 
appointment offered. 

Leave and medical benefits ' are provided. Under Ihe 
University's Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, tha staff 
member contributes at the present rate of 23% of his salary 
subject to a maximum of S$60O p.m., and the University 
contributes 22% of his monthly salary. The sum standing to the 


staff member leaves Slngapore/Malayela permanently. 

Other benefits Include: a settlings allowance of 8$1.000 or 
SS2.000, subsidized housing at rentals ranging from SSI 00 to 
S$218 p.m., education allowance In reaped of children's 
education subject to a maximum of S$12,000 p.a., passage 
assistance and baggage allowance for the transportation of 
personal effects to Singapore. Staff members may also 
undertake consultation work, subject to University approval, 
and retain consultative teas up to a maximum of 60% of gross 
emoluments In any one year. 

Application forms and further Information on terms and 
conditions of service may be obtained from: 

The Director, Mr. R. E. Sharma, 

Personnel Department, Director, 

National University of NUS Overseas Office, 

Singapore, 6 Cheehem Street, 

Kent Ridge, London 8W1 

Singapore 0511 England. 

REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE Teh (01) 235 4502. 
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PLEASE PHONE 


: fV 1 ' . ; v- ; 's. 

JANE McFARLANE 

;• on , 

01-253 3000 


THE TIMES 


EDUCATION 
SUPPLEMENT : 

Priory House, . 
St Johns Lane, < 
London EC1M 4BX 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

DEPARTMENT OF JAPANESE STUDIES 


Applications are Invited for teaohlng appointments In the 
Department • of Japanese Studies. The department has 
currently more than 200 students taking courses In languages, 
literature, diplomatic hlsloiy and economic history. 

Tha vacancies are In the following fields: 

S nese language; 

neae economic* and economlo history; and 
lost science, with a locus on domaallo pollllo*. 
For the post In Japanese language, the candidate should 
possess at least a Master’s degree, and have teaching 
experience In linguistics. Preference will be given to candidates 
wo are able to teach contemporary Japanese culture. For the 
other positions, candidates must have a PhD degree ana 
relevant teaching and research experience. 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer S427.51 0-57,040 

Santor Usurer Sp 1,670-84,600 

Associate Professor S$74, 030-101 ,970 • ^ ^ 

Professor 8$91 ,490-120,020/125.04(^01.780 

(STGfil * 883.08 approximately) ; 

The CQmmenoJrw salary will be dependent upon the 
candidates quaffflcatlona, experience and the level of 

•appointment dieted. • ... ■ 

- Uave .and , nh&dloal benefits are provided. Under the 


I ynr, awniny nauao, 

08 MsrylsbDno Avv 
treat, , London, . W«V 
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Overseas continued 


ujniT 


Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


Limited Term Appointment 
(Three Year Contract) 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
ACCOUNTING 

The School of Accounting desires to ap- 
point a person who will provide academic 
leadership In teaching, research and 
development In one of the following 
areas: financial accounting, managerial 
accounting, government accounting or 
auditing. 

Applicants should possess a higher 
degree in accounting, preferably at doc- 
toral level. Applications will also be con- 
sidered from persons with exceptional In- 
dustrlai/public/government accounting 
experience at a senior level in lieu of a 
higher degree. 

The successful applicant will have a 
background which includes significant 
Industrial and/or academic experience, 
and will be capable of contributing to the 
review and development of academic pro- 
grammes as well as providing leadership, 
assistance and encouragement of staff 
initiatives, especially in research and 
publication. (Ref 563) 


Annual Salary: $39,889 par annum 

Quantisation*: Cancfldaia* wtih laaatr qualification* than atatad abova wri 
b* coniktarad al atner than Dm advaniaad (aval ot appointniant 
Condi Dons Include far** for appoint** and ramify plua aaaiatance wim 
removal axoarMN. 

Application*: Detail mcludng tha name* and addraaaaa of Ihrae 
refer abb ahoutd be submitted n dupf >caia not later than 2 » at Aprs 1 883 to 
the Mtgralton Officer, Weitem Australia House. 115 Strand, London 
WC2R OAJ. trom whom furihar. information may bl ob tamed 
Whan applying pteaas quote Rat. No and Coda HE 5 


KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
(FORMERLY UNIVERSITY OF RIYADH) 

Applications are Invited ffom:- 

1. ).EFL/E8L LANGUAGE INSTRUCTORS 

Appteanla should hold one of the tallowing: • • 

* Master's degree In TEFL/TESL. 

* Master's degree In Engleh.wlth no leas than one year's 
experience at Unhrerafty tovek > 

* Bachelort degree and a dfctoma in ELT with no leas 
. than one year's experience |n ELT. 

t! Bachelor* degree In Eiwltoh with no leas than three 
years' experience In ELT. 

2. ). language lab technicians 

. A^lcanta should hold a Bachelor's degree and no lass 
! than three years’ experience In the Audio-Visual field. 

• Applications, giving toll addresses and telephone 
. numbere, accompanied by non-relumable photocopies 
of academic and specialised experience credentials., 
should be sent to: 

Benefit* Indud* free ^ 

. taam, Director of OELT,' 

"??!*** . .. . . CollegoofArte. 

King Sand UnVeralty. 

‘■mSSSSSS^ EPJ** 24601 . 

<- annual leave oMfirtO Riyadh, 

, ^ywy^r^ja yearly ; SAUDI ARABIA • 


Director of CELT.. 
CoUegeolArta. 

King 8oud Untveratty. 
P.O. Box 2466, 
Riyadh, 

SAUDI ARABIA 


AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE 
; ; OF TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 

;f; Lecturer 

; Department of Electrtoal Engineering 

M^P^ntee wtli be required jo lecture at untomreduttej end 
teyef, u wall as be Involved In the Departmenre 
. iweerch end Industrial cooperation program* 


ve Power 8 wtemej end 
s) Syetame, Power Elec- 


Contro! System*, I 


Mlcro-prtoceuor gppitoatlan* ii 
the* end Variable Speed Drive*. 


In power 


psssss 

bJWPoeittoniarenured. 

' ThT* ,h * »nee aA22.430-aA28.4e7 P-8- • 

Hr-- - •• «- 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

DEPARTMENT OF QEOLOQY 
DURBAN 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified parsons re- 
gardless of aex, religion, race, 
colour or national origin for 
appointment to Ihe post of: 

LECTURER OR SENIOR 
LECTURER IN ECONOMIC 
GEOLOGY 

Salary in the range: 
LECTURER R1 2,857 X 780- 
R1 6.557 x 036- R22.1 73 par 
annum 

SENIOR LECTURER R16.557 
x 936 - R24.045 per annum 
The commencing salary notch 
will be dependant on tha 
qualifications and/or experi- 
ence of the successful appli- 
cant. In addition, a service 
bonus of 93% of one month's 
salary is payable annually. 
Application forms, further par- 
ticulars of tha post and In- 
formation on pension, medical 
aid, group Insurance, staff 
bursary, housing loan and 
subBkJy schemas, long leave 
conditions and travelling ex- 
penses on first appointment 
are obtainable from the Secre- 
tary, 8outh African Universi- 
ties Office, Chichester House, 
278 High Holborn, London 
WC1V /HE or the Registrar, 
University of Natal, King 
George v Avenue, Durban, 
4001, with whom applications, 
on the presorlbed form, must 
be lodged not later than 31st 
May, 1983 quoting reference 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

N PROGRAM IN 
HISTORY OF SCIENCE 

HISTORIAN 
OF SCIENCE 

The Department of Hlsloiy 
and tha Program in History of 
Science seek an Historian of 
Science tor a three year 
Assistant Professorship 
beginning In September 1983. 
Preferred field la the Physical 
Sciences since , the Re- 
naissance, but scholarly 
promise will be the leading 
consideration. . 

Applications should ba sent 
immediately and. In any case, 
no later than 21st April! 1983, 
Professor Gerald L. Gelson, 
Search Committee, Program 
In History of 8otenoe, 220 
Palmer Hall. Princeton 
University, Prlnoeton, New 
Jersey 08544. 

University of Malawi 
Staff Vacanctea: 
Chancellor College 

Department or History 

lecturer/senior 

LECTURER/READER 
IN HISTORY 

SSSbC 

OAK 

i-.Wtt'S'W-.S.. 

"ssys'rt nras 

African and/or European Jhj}-' 
tory for two leaching obatl 
in the department or 
tory. There er 
tie* for reHeerc 


UNIVERSITY OF TUNIS Miscellaneous 



y scale tor non-dowt- 
off (Including Mpatrl- 
Jditionl '2 

: Lecturer K ?,»« iz 


: Lecturer o- „ 

i-3 years. Family 

"Sfffr .WcSii-: n . s-k 

■nnuatlon 8che WS 
mtAererebla with the Uft 
F.S.6.U. 

Subceaeful ceridldetei will 
be anflaged' lnlU*lly oij . • 

. two-year con tract. . ■ 



, moit ■ ub J o 1 1 a r o b a * n a IJ , 

1 Etatee . °For * further ^n- 
formatl an o? 

KSSSSSt •w!* 1 ' o5S?-o2i 
t W* 1 *® 

TOCTna."*- w ™ 


Invites applications for three 
posts oi: 

Mattrlse-Asslstant 

and 

Maltre de conferences 
in English. 

English Literature from the 
17th Century and Social 
Hlstoiy from the 17th Cen- 
tury. 

Qualifications: PhD and Uni- 
versity teaching experience 
Salary: from £6,170 to 
£7,680 par annum net. 
Return passage and bag- 
gage tor lecturer and family. 
Two year contract. Inter- 
views for short-UBfed candi- 
dates In London during the 
1st weak of May. 

Application to ba sent to 
Tunisian Embassy, 29 
Princes Gate, London SW7. 


Colleges of 
Further Education 
continued 


DERBY LONSDALE 
COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Faculty of Social & 
Professional Studies 

Senior Lecturer 
in Management 
Studies 

toorganlnandlHGh upon programme* 
alpmtgraduatelaval In Muiogerunl. 
Preferred apMlalliini: 

PixttaaTng and MarinDng. 

EmmMiI Quallflcatlona: 

Degree and/or proteauonal auallfcatton | 
pTue good managerial imperrtno*. 
DutlaHocomnunMon lit Sepiombor. 
1083. 

Salary BeaJe: 

8oiHorL*eturen£10,l73-E1l^M- 

£t2J10. 

SppUosUdntoma and furthv . , 
partleul*rafra« ftaetafring ohint, 
P*rl>irLBw4d*a<iotoaiofHlflh*r'- 
KdunHan; kadMMon Road, o*rtiy 
DCS iOB,T*l;P*rt>y 47161, Bet, 22, to 
whom eotitoWad form* ahouM Ire 
retunwd by Friday, 2M April, IMS. 

Bridgwater Colleger 
Bridgwater 
Somerset - 

Department or Humanltlb* 
and Social Bctencem 

TEMPORARY FULL- 
TIME LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH 

Hnallvh Locturrn* ornde 
1 required ror on. yew 
only only from lenltnibar 
tgra to taach "A" lavBl 
Bpgllah 1 1 tar* tur» while 
tha prosetU poitholder |i 
bn aacondmant.. 9.~°- 
■oadamlc , quallflcntlon* 
and . taaclUijB axparlence 

kpptlcatlpn form 
alls (8AE> from 

SffabJKSarW&A 


Business 

Services 

MANUSCRIPT/THISI* lyptnpr 
axperiartcad .. gradunca 

■acrataryt .fact, 

^’srtfrti'nsssr: 

PLEASE 

MENTION 

THE 

THES 

WHEN 

REPLYING 

TO. 

ADVERTS 



!SSP 


THE INSTITUTION OF 
ELECTRONIC AND RADIO 
ENGINEERS 


EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING OFFICER 

Applications tor ihla Important post are invited from qualified 
engineers up to the age of 55 with a keen Interest In ihe 
education, training and vnoik oi the electronic engineering 
profession. The successful applicant will act as secrets iv to the 


I Jin lif* ■Ifiim ill 'll 


I i sl:u alairt lei I-M li ! 


dealing wllh matters concerned with the work of that committee 
such bs academic course accreditation, training scheme 
approval and administration of professional standards. 

A commencing salary In the region of £1 0,000 p.a. Is envisaged 
plus other benefits Including a contributory pension scheme. 
Applications wllh detailed CV, In writing only please and 
marked 'Private and Confidential' on the envelope, to The 
Secretary, IERE, 99 Gower Street , London WC1E 6AZ to be 
received not later than 25th April, 1983. 


THES 

Special 

Features 

1983 


10 Reviews of New 
Journals in the Humanities 
and Spcial Sciences 
1 7 Computers in Higher 
Education 


July 

1 Education for 
Employment 


12 Feature to 
commemorate, the 13th 
Commonwealth 
Universities Congress at 
Birmingham (14-20 Aug.) 


1 6 Reviews of New 
Journals in the Sciences 


i 


















A few years ago smoking in classes, 
A .^a I lectures or seminars seemed to have 

^ ^ ™ ._. ^ _ I almost disappeared. Recently it has 

I started creeping back. It is a most 
■ ■ fl ■ H 1 unwelcome development for those of 

!■ H ■ ■ 1^1 ■ W >1 us who do not indulge in the habit. 

w J Higher education institutions are or 

A# 1 try to be relatively democratic in- 

I stitutions. Thus plenty of lecturers 

^ nd themselves in a dilemma about 

TV J , ~ . . . . whether smoking should be allowed 

Monday of. v 1 ^ V,SI J t f c registrars office or not. To lay down the law with no 

c . . . r . ... n L„i;i S a q Ue o t L°- cons,der c f rtam smoking rules smacks of the author- 

Spnngiimcl I awake to a howling applications. Back in my room I cor- itarian, and that is an image all of us 
gale and grit my teeth: my diary says "« some examination proofs check want to avoid. Some dedicated peda- 

... * * k " 1 1 — ...l..,! 






Lecturing 
through a 
smokescreen 


Monday 


gogue$ even wonder whether refus- 
ing to allow the addicted to indulge 
will reduce them to twitchiness, fai- 
lure to concentrate and other with- 
drawal symptoms, which will make 
learning impossible. If the lecturer 


m V CCX h m y., d ' a jy sa y s "2 K? ,t Xa T- , ? n ° n P™ 015 - c " e ™ want io av Q1 a. some aeaiaueu pcua- 
I start today with a 30 mile drive to and altcr the history entries for the g0 gues even wonder whether refus- 
cevairal Lancashire. Drop my vounaest n « w prospectus, write a couple of f n g [0 a | Iow the addicted to indulge 
son at school and head for the M6. 8.50. memos and rompose a letter to the will reduce them to twitchiness, fm- 

Driving rain and flurries of sleet. Tea arid more earnest chat. A stu- dnuva° s^miptoms ** which °wi?| r make 
Poor visibility; there’s a 40 mph dent calls with an essay; another to SL Sfi 
speed limit. They didn't tell me when *alk about next year's courses. Think does not take the lead it will be even 
1 took this job that I should buy a of tomorrow: some discussion ma- harder however for other nartici 
car and expect to travel. I thought 1 ^rialto photocopy. Other sheets are is Vo risk th J disaonrovS 
would lecture in a college of educa- at, N being duplicated. They’re prom- Linking colleagues Sne wav out I 
•ion. 6 ised for five o’clock: it’s 5. 10 when I have "fed folfoS the e^mrSe nf 

Nearly miss the /unction retrieve them. Spread nut (he pages Labour Party conferences pushed bv 
with the M6i. I make Chorley * n m y room. Collate five piles into the splendid Socialist Heahh Awv 
Woodlands - the county in-service brown man ilia folders for next mom- ciafion is to take a vote on it cnnfi 
centre - slightly late, the history |"g’s session. No intellectual chal- S tha? the anti-sm^ 
inset panel Is an amiable group. By ^nge here: a routine chore but part wavs w j„ without that confid^nrTr 
courtesy of the history advisor we of U« Job. Home by 5.50 pm. Catch 

discuss, over coffee and buttered up on the day's news, though there Jian label 8 authonta- 

scones, the county in-service provi-. seems little. Roast lion of pork Mv justification is that <nm» nP n 
*n in the Unities for .hoVu ionifh.. wi.K ,11 the trimmings/ p l,7fiSS^oto?5rt l E 




scones, the county in-service provi- 
sion in tlie humanities for the 7-14 


nge group. 

12.35 pm I leave in watery sun- 
shine. Approaching the MG1 the sky 


Wednesday Thi S raise, qjsss; lnB i? 0 ® wh0 

Ram, rain and more rain! 9.15 am about smoking in any public place. Is dentil mraated • ““tr L ? lstat,n 8 
Clutch my folders to my coat and a more authoritarian line needed Stive nSfmoker frn,K£ V moki °g, in P«W»c places protects the 

hurry across the campus to a third from governments, local authorities noi2 fom« oPhif ESt"** ft" 11 *S e ■ eff t B . of 

year workshop session of environ- and indeed any organization that fellow travellers i* Lnn n fSSsL-f s r? kl 7 g M ? el1 “ reducing the time 

menta studies.. These BEd students runs publicly usJd Sides? BriS Ra^ wWch tbo * W J° L n ‘ 

hope to teach in primary or middle Let me begin with public trans- or on Lv Sicraft other th™ so ’ P re f, umab ly thereby 

schools next year. Discuss the matter port. For those of us who have never wJde-bodwd varietv hale Hi™ bP ? 8 their 0V ®, ra11 “"^mphon. 

of curriculum planning, using the ex- managed to shake off our childhood vered va ety h dlsco ‘ P ® rha P s some of us should also be 

perience of the local heritage pro- affliction of travel sickness, there is T.imtn B „i D „ ae ~r . , . m ? re courageous about saying no in 
lect. Positive feedback. Advisors and nothing more conducive to militancy mmrt foFmMV pnvate P lflce , s? 2 ne S ^. ch p ? vate 

lecturers facilitate curriculum innova- in any private anti-smoking campaim havl ’ no ffl smoS i? tS 0n « oi , 

hon; teachers contnbute immediate we might dare to conduct than peo- auditnrinm w5? KS5? fi ? thc P ro f«sVial colleagues smokes dgars 

classroom . experience; everyone pie wSo smoke in cars K? S have not follS sShlfno fS? " “i® “ 1 * 

cooperates m planning; teachers then worse place to smoke is bed. How- Presumablv S^a rin^r™, ye I- da ^ to ,DCUr hw wrath 

implement and evaluate the scheme ever, cars like beds are privately owned have marie ? akin8 t0 P ut !t out - 1 have > 

with pupUs; students study schemes and therefore suS to private the niSe^ hoWever ’ decided t0 follow lhe «* 
and outcomes negotiation. Buses, Lns and planes a . raple of “other colleague by put- 

y 0 *™ ‘hen P^k up the are not. Smokers will reply that they admit them in f *\ no s ™ okl ?8 sign In a premia- 

K? , ;hi 1 pL am d A ^ 5 ^ en !r ineet ln? “i 1 have non-smoking sections. But loathe havSifl the ciaLetL^wartrnf P la “- 9°PR ,n B out pCThaps * but 
for the Postpraduate Certificate of should that continue? I know the tJr5^'^bW3[ itfWJWJUS' 


dtiiunnig wuiicaguca. uiic way uui i 

have used following the example of 1?- 'i i 

Labour Party conferences, pushed by • 

the splendid Socialist Health Asso- |' i' -7 

elation, is to take a vote on it confi- ». 

dent that ' the anti-smokers will al- 

ways win. Without that confidence I ** "\ 

rian h ]abei willUls 10 rilk the flUthorita ' 1 essa Blackston© 

My justification is. that some peo- non-smoking sections as the familmi 

J3wJ * e f 0n ? 15 °H her P e °P le,s dis_ “upstairs only, love” on Londdr 
comfort: foul smell , smoky atmos- buses demonstrates. Third even 

where there is room the non-smokint 


jhere, smarting eyes and sore throat. 
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g in eating or annKing eslablishmenb' 
Some time ago I participated in a 
radio discussion on public houses and 


do a little research beforehand,^ 
for me they have tended to have 
purely utilitarian functions: sZl 
where to stop for a auick half pint 
and a pie on a Iona walk; somewfej 
to fill m time briefly before a film or 
a play or a place to meet a ftiend 
which unlike the street outside wfli 
be warm and dry. I visited several 
pubs, sat at the bar and talked to 
strangers about why they were there 
My findings I will leave to another 
lime. It was, however, an interests 
experience which I enjoyed. I disco. 
ve J. ed ^e social role of the pub of 
which I had previously been, un- 
aware. However, the experience was 
marred by one thing. Cigarette 
smoke so filled the atmosphere in 
each case that my clothes smelt for 
several days after. 

Much of the public campaign 
against smoking has been directed at 
advertising. While I endorse all that 
has been .said by those who wish to 
see it restricted I wonder whether 
too much attention has been paid to 
this and not enough to smoking in 
public places. Legislating against 
tobacco company advertisements is 
one way of preventing mme people 
from starting to smoke and prevenl- 
mg those who already smoke from 


— i»ppiuni.iiiiig lut mui MIC SKJf 

Car fci P ,s 1 and u flu * r - 5*'°' rain and m °re rain! 9.15 am about smoking in any public place Is cientlv seafeofitPri tn t u 

immm 

.1-30 pm Lecture to a dozen schools next year. t>.scuss the matter port. For those of us whb have never wide-bodred variety ^U hale disS)- 


sandwich machine doesn't tnke these, mental studies'. These BEd students 


new-fangled 20p pieces. 

1.30 pm Lecture to a dozen 
third-year BA students: the effects of 
the Great War upon Russia. We 
follow with a seminar on the influ- 
ence of Nicholas II and the imperial 
family. We're heading for the Re- 
volution! 

Two hours on Russia is enough. I 
snatch both a cup of tea and a quick 


hope to teach in 
schools next year. 


rimary or middle 
>iscu5s the matter 


otnee wants me: some minor prob- 
lem over duplicating material. A 

I'm U" Mo 1 ! 8 !, cail , aad Jhen mail. 11.30 am Assessment meetin 

innihi’r ^.°L k °^ ne ‘ II s only 3.55 pm for (he Postgraduate Certificate oi 
Another rn-semce meeting at a local Education. Ttie external examines 


of curriculum planning, using the ex- managed to shake off our childhood vered 
perience of the local heritage pro- affliction of travel sickness, there is Tnrnino in niomc * . ■ 

lect. Positive feedback. Advisors and nothing more conducive to militancy mmit ^OMnanv vea^s Britixh^pSU. 
lecturers facilitate cnniculom innova- in any private anti-smoking campaim have’ not allowed ImowSll in i, 
hon; teachers contnbute immediate we might dare to conduct than P peo- auditorium “S BritS? 8 
classroom expenence; everyone pie wSo smoke in. cars.. The, Sly fotoSS sWnoTTa? 


siiii iSSrESS 

ra'sastfja: sksSSS SsSs^SS^S 

ssl-sssSjSS 


m 

m 


: • ..I- 

;j i 

v 

ri«!h? 


? con . cern ^ a curricu- comments are succinct and encourae- I and obedient but if thev can 6* t rid 


iject to private the nicotine addicts too. But havi amole of 
trains and planes they ever reflected that continuing to tins a no 
ill reply that they admit them maj deter others ^ who ejf olaw 
” 6 ? S j Ct ’ otls - loathe having the cigarette waste of we profei 

“,sr™' a* — - gS 


1 re P re «nt the . college. We 

.,:Men add talk arid ate shown the 
children a . woik: a commendable 
.MhiovemenL With a bit of luck T will 
be home by sik o'clock. 

Damn I I forgot to take some meat 
trom the _ deep freeze this morning. 
Tto famHy's hungry: cheese soufffc 
wiu fie the main course tonight. As I 
break the 'eggs I reflect. There are 


pWtcofaV'NO toa<dting this afternoon: -West Berlin , as 
half day, set aside for sport. , vered, why can't V 

I -gaze outside at. the deepening reasons why i nc 
puddles, dimpled .with ..drops, don't work. Fiixt i 
Kaucous shouts tell me someone is observe the rules 
playing soccer. What ft is to be. can politely ask 
youngl Head down. Concentrate on won't do. Has at 


playing soccer. What ft is to be. can polit 
youngi Head down. Concentrate on won't do. 
reports for teaching practice stu- ask a grot 
dents.. A raid-afternoon interview their ' wai 


$3? n0 ■ establishments. 3te first p6 

if they ■ 

s^rtfwSSS ^‘s^’ssra:.- 

»n politely ask them to refrain the dcod^ at the SL seeming churlish when they have 
von't do. Has anyone ever tried to thev^mSd n£ 2S ! S blc ^ P°*«e enough to ask. The only 
isk a group of half-pissed soldiers on ant£smoker will . Sf*-* ? razen P Iacc where I have always been able 
heir way back to Aldershot all n h e * ufflcient “ur- to play it tough is in bed. Any man • 

smoking in a non-smoking compart- Who a “S ? ets the Lysfa_ ' 

meat to stop doing so? Sttond Lre T* l ™ ta ^ent. But iS quite a big 

s not- always ermugh room in the come^ It nnSTthm L arae ^ wiI1 stB P, from that to, "ft anyone 

— me - AT Present there is no redress smokes, I won’t lecture!" 

■ . i anDro^maH^ C ^ in S * fl w S ? u^ 1 tota ^ *»H* originally forecast for 1983 

»v.' • .V. : • , reSmmeS V° wWch had. been and 3984 were 52,650 and 53,100. 

MpW 7aalonrl - Ro,ls for 1983 likely to exceed 

- a system at 
full Stretch 

... . . „^ n ^ Uum J was (° nded °n 1579 to more than 10,000 in 1983). ; 

S® -5®^ Zeata^ uniyerstty system bers and for 52? ?‘l tu f en , t j 10 ? 1 ' Concurrent with this continued ex- 

,q^pri^ .six.! umyersities , and an ■ trieoer mlrLnr ^ i ac i u ded a pension we have seen a review of the 
agricultural college find In July ,1982 «® g ® r .^^ s mprovfrion whereby system undertaken on behalf of the 
N d iP 11 5 4 ' 149 students. : r^MiSTLSdiS? * 0u,d ® University Grants Committee. In its 

5^ ^yds universities' ^continue bTriore th^^ilSSi va ^ ed wndusioh, the- University Review 

t 5 rou « b quinquennial. ^s t foj a t ^ oae : f °re- *. Committee states; - . . ■ 

block grants and successive govern- SLSi , B ^* 8a ? e bitemal dqd ex- “The level ofthC finairoifiPSupP 01 ^ 
ments cootmue to be commuted in university rolls.” For the in recent veflra hnwAmr ha.V maoe It 


dents.. A raid-afternoon interview 
With a BA applicant from County 
Durham. We re both early, so first I 


can politely ask them to refrain 
won t do. Has anyone ever tried to 
ask a group of half-pissed soldiers on 
thefr way back to Aldershot all 
smoking In a non-smoking compart- 
ment to stop doing so? Second there 


mmis e* 


age to ask a stranger in a restaurant 
If they would mind refraining from 
smoking. Perhaps that time will 
come. At present there is no redress 


; , £°p" d *!?« display: Late afternoon; 

sports, all finished, ..memos. Written. 
lUeSQay I® go. My homemade 

It might be the back end of the vear- KSi ™ din ^ r Ms 

kuria of rain and si moaning wind?! tle of Wiirof “* ?hl qv “ °P en a bot ' 

leave my family at home; my B- . • 

youngest son has n crrAdmUn v. 



9.0 am. My s 
one computer 


y ranmy at nome; my 
son has a streaming cold.' 

My second lecture in part ThUrSdaV : 
puter studies. I'm only , a a «« i auay, , 
but 1 trv to exhinm ih. A_ sunny raomihe fit home. 


too early or .too inclement 


• — , . «JU iiibibiwbi — ,ior u ° n TT> «;wi*aus .. iciyn^, 

such stem issues. 10.0 am. Move to. “reowed for an urban study. War- 
;.thc main lecture theatre to join the.* ^ est tha J»J In college I hold a short 
.««« i«». i>bhm , surgery, for school practice stu- 


firet year history students. 

_ Qiughl . In the senior common 

■ roofn at coffee time by people with 

■ JUmHru mbHiirc irs Ttf- « _ 


surgery, for school practice sfoi 
aepts. An afternoon; meeting; the 
faculty of academic studies* The 
principal Informs us of recent de- 


— r~ . ployed ( to reach a staff-student ratio 

approximating 1:10 which had been 

New Zealand 
- a svstem at £3^ 

**■ : Sjulvlfl al represented an mcrease to the 

full- Strptrk ; ■ ■ ^P^renL^ estabUdmient about 

i UU ... : : iL Thii quinquennium was funded on 


d,e current quln- 
queimium ^ (1 9^0) this would have' 


20 per cent. ' ’ 

This quinquennium was funded on 
the basis pf projected student hum- 


the pnndple of open entry. . in WaS i provisioh ^ difficult for (the universities) fo cater 

JR ® n . tr T essaptiHlIy means that itema bicreases iq non-gblary for the iqcrt£ing number of stu- 

i rt gST j” “T 16 ,r ° h » ve °«««l ■ "T- • • : . . : 'dm, the changug pettem of de-. 

La OUDlmal ntieliMi. ' * '*■ • • 1 1 ' f _. h j u. ° _ Lj ^Inuorc 


means that itoms." 


dents, the c 


.change iandlmnh TffiXg. .'ITT! Z ! 
.1130 am Back to my room id' 
finalize : qekl term's method;. prog 



rimi^a-' for die 1 - • : ■' 

: ■ Farther , discuaion willi a coqeaaue, : t catalogue today’s tasta, - pressing 
■Tlie subicct? A new 'in- jut jrivup pqppfe and pairori^My 


svuoenra wpo are. to and Dave passed '■ - t - 1 , 

ex- » I *" r ' 1 L— ' ■ ' ' '• mand by students and employers. 

witb " •' Trr 2 nd , ne V scientific and technological 

emSuSr&^T^ 8 ^ 008 raa y XII I / \ / M developments. Additional resources 
§re “PPbrt b». jrW f / ./. / IT X .^ n °°ed to be provided if oast P««' 

4 - A vZl, .asi ioV ar-i* 


■The; subject? A hew “ 1 in- 
■ service course for history teachers 
beginning next autumn but there arc 
: .two preliminpry sessions. Imminent. 

Wc rort them out to our satisfaction, f 
. reward myself with a tuna wholemeal 
: ■ siind^ich from the machine. 

!. Afternoon, I had planued to 1 make 

^.tny 26th teaching practice visit of the 

f m m In a )ruml mUaaI 


IWI ■ iu uv WJUWWU m*—- 

needs ;of sodety fire to be 

association says “Hearl 
Ve Wait to see whether me 
ent^wiU take heed in the 
*; that -the; future 
loq reli^s on a highly skilled 


^erri^n .^rgeiy'Vjojuewhat pro- becoming even' fq naL„ 

-b-taH AVJ0 wer-e ^ ; «Mhj>UyiKM|cS ^«6r . Itob CrOZier 


;.my 26th teaching practice visit of the i ^ u, 9 j, u ^ ... ... .. . . 

term, to a local, primary school. I’ve'. -*V* 'Jrttawtfoi^ AtjM head for ® » e * J^e •ridt;-reibibiirs4d ’for infia’ ' 1 Mner^aW*ur J ^ ,, ? 7: “wuigxne kad uroKio 

l ■ had^a. ‘mixed bag to supetvisei. post-; faiWa iiWnWntL 

: gradbtftc histprians anasccond year 7} jmorr ^ v a hoofcL. to WS ^recorded ; phased ih’ dvertfi^ The tiutheris executive secretary of 

,BEd students, My patch has covered Meanwhile it s scarapi and chips IR'IST? >as ..S' ^fcheral SSLu^'S^ftHl^S? (bd' Associatinn of . ^University 


> ness and. H^yshatn; are thc furthest 
j points-: Todav I cancel the visit. My 


Tomorrow IVc a book to. Writ&. 

Meanwhile it’s scampi: Jund chips JgJbgMiiinhig 
from bur local.' : v : : - ' ' v ' % v • ^ 

‘ i".. , ' ' L, • abouf; 

Shennan teed^tio’or' 




Association 


University 


:athieved.“:::TW*oi 

linUedLandthe^sa 


watiorti 







r. artd the ; 
University Staff 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Bernard Crick and Sir Harold Wilson Other side of 

|^X m wip“"«?M b arch 2555? ftSJSSf S.T t i ac t h T mc h nl of bein § Finland 

25)f His notorious article in Political couragement of positive ^ducationnl CeJS ftK mJ 


nS to Bernard Crick with an eZZ TE™ BP e TS - the 9 uent, y b ® c « m ® P™ minister of the first place, everything is laid at 

KSnt nn to thc effect that nolitfc ! ^ ?h i ? ht of f V' 1_Ut P^ Liberal governments which each time the door of Finland^ relations with 

observation to me etfect that pot tic- students at the long-term residential replaced Conservative governments the Soviet Union. “The intellectual 

if^.' ! an a d no t tbou l 'Tn t rmtr' ST* S""' . «£■ climate". Field, write, %ke alf Villi 

IS'tSf.iSvlriUn pef nrSiL *5, 8 . the se Bernard Crick similar victories only twice, in 1964 fflCet s of Finnish life, is ultimately 

at viT tL1 .™ r « t ™ n /«.o^H tr, an a(W1 ,-- P^,? juicy odour of scandal and February 1974. Labour victories determined by external relations . 

Now we are t res ted to an acrount and the crooked blade of innuendo. j n the elections of 1966 and October Nothing could be further from the 

of 8 confcrc _ Wu8t on c&rth h&s B^rnsrd Onck 107*1 rpcniipH mpr^iu in tha rinniinna. tmth. The irien lhal the area I hear 


' . ... -t j r ,, irauucu mcrciv m me cuniinua- jjicoi ucai 

JESS? nf *»£ P nn/ntf h]S hls achieve- tion of the Wilson administrations, breathes down the neck of every 

Association. Many o* the points ments in any way indicate that he Moreover, if we count this reten- Finn as he thinks, writes and goes 

^ d lfSrc th »rp a mi«lp fl f« r no ^ “wm cor }? , ° er ® d 111 the same ,ea g ue tion of a majority as becoming prime about his everyday business is a fie- 
?^2?tSZS5SffaiiaSB minister, than tord Sall,bu 8 ry P also L 1 ™ ?SP^SL “K? *: 


made in the article are ■ inaccurate 
and others are misleading. 1 happen 
to know that questions to Sir Harold 
Wilson were not “laundered”. On 
the contrary, Sir Harold was offered 
sight of the questions in advance but 
declined to view them. In view of the 
1971 article of which Crick appears 


-Wilson? Surely not. minister, then Lord Salisbury 

When distinguished public figures scores four. He formed his first 
now in retirement consent to talk to eminent in 1885 following ( 

unnnn nannls tk. I.Li — r .. . .. D - 


non perpetuated oy foreign corres- 
pondents for whom the only realities 
are geopolitical, and by a handful of 


so proud, it was also thought prudent can possibly object to that ~ in fact 
to ask Wilson whether he would ob-' it is an essential part of the exercise! 
ject to Crick being his chairman. In a What is intolerable is that someone 


very open-nanaea way sir Harold 
said that he would have no objection 
whatsoever. 

It is perfectly possible to disagree 
with Wilson’s methods of administra- 
tion and with his political stances, I 
myself as a member of another poli- 
tical party, have frequently done so. 
What is a bit rich is for a political 
scientist with some claims to distinc- 
tion to make such blatant use of the 
argumentum ad hominem. Wilson's 

London nursing 

Sir, - 1 would like to comment upon 
the item about the report of the 
working party on nursing studies 
within the University of London 
(77fES, March 18). 

The implication of this was that 
die nursing degree courses at .Bed- 
bid College and at Chelsea Gbllege 
were being compared. This is an 
invalid comparison of two courses at, 
57 different stages of development. 1 


young people in the light of their stone’s defeat in the House of Com- rightist politicians who have brought 
experience, they should be viewed in mons, won the general elections of little credit to their country. Tne 
a critical spirit and their words 1886 and 1895, and retained power freedom enjoyed by Finnish citizens 
viewed against their deeds. No one at the election of 1900. Mr Baldwin, in the conduct of their lives, both 
can possibly object to that - in fact, who became prime minister in May intellectual and otherwise, is noj 
it is an essential part of the exercise. 1923, November 1924, June 1935, illusory but real, and hard won. 
What is intolerable is that someone and won the general election in In the second place, Fields’s view 


open-handed way Sir Harold like Bernard Crick should use such November is another who scores four of Finland is clehrly a "Helsinki- 


an occasion and then the columns of on Wilsonian lines. 


The THES for the pursuit of a bad- 
tempered personal vendetta. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVrD J. HERD, 


centred” one. How else could he 


But the only one with the distinc- characterize Finnish theatre in terms 

■ _ I „r ,L. <1 _C .1 I 


Past Chairman, Mr Gladstone ... so far! account is taken of the many”lively 

Lancashire Branch of the Politics companies operating in the pro- 

Association. Youra faithfully, vinces, nor of the exceptionally high 

JOHN R HOWE, level of public interest in the visual 

Sj r » - I am sorry to see the claim The College of St Paul and St Mary, and performing arts, not to mention 

that Sir Harold Wilson equalled Mr Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. tbe constant outpouring of literature 

and poetry in the Finnish language - 

Fnolnpprs’ skills for which the demand appears insati- 

JMigmeerb stuns 0 f personal skills. “Personal efficien- able despite the small population. In 

Sir, - Your report of the survey by cy” and "time use” were ranked first another characteristically sweeping 
Leicester Polytechnic showing that and second respectively whilst “effec- statement. Fields declares that “jour- 
engineers in general “have very little tive speaking" and “effective writing" nalism and broadcasting are tri- 
all round training" (THES, March were ranked tenth and last respec- vial . . . because of . . . the absence 
18) raised issues that cover far more tively. of a truly gutter press" . One would 

than just engineers and engineering As to the Leicester Polytechnic think this Tatter point would prove 
training. survey’s “detailed statement of the the contrary. At any rate, one of the 


tion of winning four separate elec- 
tions and serving four separate 

R eriods in office as prime minister Is 
Ir Gladstone ... so farl 


of the antics of one unorthodox 
director who happens to be in vogue 
in the Helsinki school of acting? No 


® r » “ * arn ?® r nf„. to see fb® claim The College of St Paul and St Mary, 
that Sir Harold Wilson equalled Mr Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 


Youra faithfully, 
JOHN R HOWE, 


Engineers’ skills 


tgineers in general “have very little tive speaking” and “effective writing" nalism and broadcasting are' tri- 
1 round training" (THES, March were ranked tenth and last respec- vial . . . because of . . . the absence 
1) raised issues that cover far more tively. of a truly gutter press" . One would 

an just engineers and engineering As to the Leicester Polytechnic think this Tatter point would prove 
lining. survey’s “detailed statement of the the contrary. At any rate, one of the 

The problems of lack of manage- goals df engineering education” and delights of the Finnish newspapei 
ent skills, poor communicating How they can be met through uni- industry is the plethoia of local pap 
lility, etc, are not merely confined ver&ity and polytechnic courses and ers which nrc often fat more energe 
engineers but are quite common industrial training I would offer the tic and creative than those dul, Hcl 


ment skills, poor communicating 
ability, etc, are not merely confined 
to engineers but are quite common 


^>e course at Chelsea College has in all fields where people are pri- following suggestion based on my: sink! dailies which seem to contain 
mm running for some time and is raarily trained in a technical or scien- work in the technical management less, the thicker they become. 

^tpin an established department tific discipline (and not uncommon in unit and work on personal skills dc- It is true that the real intellectual 


other fleli 


"iwm an established department 
with; its own chair. On the other 
naaa the course qt Bedford College 

is new (having had only two intakes r _. rf 

« students), and is within the de- pleted and pi 
Pariment of sociology. This course is- technical man 


unit and work on personal 
veiopment courses:- 


life of Finland is not much in pvi- 


The technical management unit at 1 As well as the primary engineering dence in her universities: They are 
the polytechnic has recently, cbm-' discipline, academic courses should crippled by the remains : of an; ohso- 
pietea and published a report of! concentrate on people management/ fate academic hierarchy., by the flood 
technical managers* activities and interpersonal skills, the -control of of students fed on a school curricur 
training needs. A total of 263 tech- change/innovation and the control of lum that stifles initiative ,■ and bv Uri- 
nical managers from all employment monetary expenditure. guistic 'isolation. An aging, status- 


wn at. a very early stage and is 
rabjecl to the normal developmental, 
problems of any course situated in 
wo such widely differing institutions 
a a hospital and a college. Is there 
reason to expect that these would 
not be. overcome? 

It Is also important to consider the 
wder educational implications of the 
^Pnjondatlons ,or the. working 
ESt The nature of the academic 
*®RnssJg within existing nursing de- 
cotiraes is variable. It encompas- 
those; with a strong biological, a 
psychological, and a wide- 
Sjw biopsychosodal emphasis. 

other than that at Bed- 
College, brings a strong sociolo- 
jfarawctWe to the study of nurs- 
SL. . tbe recommendation of the 


Union View 


A common 
strategy makes 
common sense 

-One of the central trends in pay 
bargaining in the public sector over 
the last two years has been the com- 
ing together of individual sectors 
within the public service in joint 
waj*« claims, co-ordinated by the 

One example has been the agree- 
ment reached at the TUC ana its 
committees, by the public sector uni- 
ons to co-ordinate their wage claims 
around a common pay strategy. 

So far as universities are con- 
cerned, there are four main negotiat- 
ing committees - for manual and 
ancillary workers; technicians; ad- 
ministrative and clerical workers; and 
academic staff. 

The process of co-ordination has 
until this year depended upon fairly 
informal contacts, but in this years 
round of negotiations, it was agreed 
that the commitment of all the trade 
unions within the university sector to 
a common pay strategy should be put 
into a more practical form. Since 
early 1981 when the Universities 
National Joint Union Committee to 
coordinate the university sector trade 
unions at national level, there has 
been, of course, an exchange of In- 
formation prior to the separate nego- 
tiating committees submitting their 
individual wage claims. This year, 
that process was taken b stage furth- 
er by the setting up of meetings of 
the chairman and secretary of each 
of four trade union sides to discuss in 
advance of the sides determining 
their wage claims, the respective 
objectives decided by the individual 
trade unions, and to coordinate the 
submission of those claims and the 
process culminated in the incorpora- 
tion of the common core element 
within all four wage claims submitted 
in eacli of the negotiating committees 
- restoration of- erodes living stfin- 
dards: reduced working time, where 
appropriate; special protection for 
low paid workers. 

Coordination of this sort might 
I seem a matter of common sense. It 
is, however, immensely difficult in 
, practice to achieve, since .the section-.' 
. al interest of different groups of staff 

• L_ L A. _ -m. ' 



‘ Sl;% 

.. :i I ; ■:» 


training needs. A total of 263 tech- change/innovation and the control of lum that stifles initiative,- and by liri 
nical managers from all employment monetary expenditure. guistic ; \ isolation, t An aging, status 

sectors ■ responded by questionnaire 2 Development of basic personal conscious and highly conservative 
and selective follow-up interview. skills should form a large part of any professoriate clings tp -a, : d|sprop- 
Of the 15 areas of activity sur- course (as opposed to theoretical orlionate share' of public power In 
veyed people management ranked business education). government and administration, leav- 




may be. very difficult to surmount 
ana It can be. and freqentjy is, 
necessary for- individual trade unions, 


id selective follow-up interview. skills shou 
Of the 15 areas of activity sur- course (ai 


veyed people management ranked business education). government and administration, leav- 

first with a 93 per cent response and 3 The development of interpersonal Ing junior lecturers with such a heavy 
Interpersonal activities ranked third skills should be related directly to burden of teaching that they have no 
with an 83 per cent response. the area at which they are aimed ie time for independent research. In the 

When asked to rank the same 15 influencing other people. intellectual vacuum so created il ls 

activities in ternra of how problema- 4 In terms of industrial training the easy for the second-rate and the 
tical each was, people management two major training areas to consider hackneyed, to gain a foothold, 
again ranked first with a 34 per cent are the primary discipline and the However, I believe that Fields has 
response. Interpersonal activities handling of people/interpersonal come to his negative conclusions be- 
however only ranked eighth with a 4 skills, ft sound interpersonal and/or cause he has looked for intellectual 
per cent response. people management practices are a6- life in., the wrong places. It is not. 

The follow up interviews showed qiilred when dealing with relatively principally to be found in Finland s 

- - 1 - J ■ ‘ luDhillilAMP HAV fllMAnff fhtt 


apademic institutions,, nor among the 
aspiring but cliquish cosmopolitans of 


S 8 


recommendation of the between their competence . in the of influence 
dyj? accepted, the par- field of Interpersonal activities and increased dj 
joal "‘approach ' of the the : effect that this , activity . had on 5 The probi 


Sr? 1 * WP® ctlve » !° bad,y 

ZrA in relation to the nursing 
TOwlqn, will .be lost.. - ; 

SSSiAhfuuy, . . 

H^rboore,- 

^ Judies, 

metlts 

! 1 can only 
Mob*® dbout the 
C (THES, 


:e bring little in the way of the capital city, but in the homes and 

g roblems. ■ workplaces of ordinary- people 

lem is not one-sided and throughout the country, where a. visi- 


municate well - it is the other. people ing basic engineering' Inputs on 
i that do not listen”). undergraduate courses. 

The survey also covered the area ' 

of personal Skills in which the re- Yours sincerely, 
spondents were asked to rank in TAN BARCLAY, 
order of preference their perceived' Tutor Technical Management Unit, 
need for further training in 12 areas Huddersfield Polytechnic 


tb this discus- 

‘ ,Mh - 


{©“^enrti E'ducation Pro- 

^ Bojytechnig. -v, 


PNL Inquiry , 

Sir, - 1 read with interest your report 
of March 18: “Joseph orders left- . 
Mng bias inquiry at PNL, and the 
piece in tlje following edition (March 
25), in which you correctly report the- 
validation Of our new degree propos- 
als by tbe Council for National 
Academic Awards after a visit on 
February 23. I was, therefore, sad to 
learn that the allegations of bias 
made by Lady -Cop when she was 
head of sociology of the Polytechnic 
of North London (and prior to my 
appointment as head in 1978) have; 
been revived and extended by a for- 
mer employee (supported by Lady 

:< *$ir Keith Joseph has recently laun- , 
died his white paper on teacher em-. 


am sure that he , well understands 
that one of the chief reasons why 
heads In schools and colleges have 
often been reluctant to act in cases 
where members of staff have been 
unable or unwilling to fulfil the terms 
of contract Is that they have been 
afraid of repercussions and of failure 
to get support from higher authority, 
Heads know that in a proportion, 
of cases they, or their department or 
schools, will be subject to slur or to 
the false . allegation. They Suspect 
that when mua is thrown some of It 
is bound to stick. What they fear 
most is lack of support from su- 
periors. What they have a right to 
expect is that they will be supported 
by the authorities right the way up to 
the top. j 1 . V r 


Action, must, of course, b. ^echoic of No, 


tnrougnout ine country, wnere.a visi-: 
tor! will .find an. awareness of current 
affairs', and. of art land literature that 
will make him feeLighoranr by com? 
ptuison. j 

Yours sincerely, 

TIM INGOLD, , . 

Department of Sodal Anthropology, 
University of Manchester. 


looked Into but, prior to “trial" in 
the newspapers tor even to formal 
iriquirfef , the credibility of the Source . 
must bp. the subject of simple test. 
With : regard tp .: the a I legations - pf 
bias iri my own . department let me 
noiy say only thlS: it has been the 
object of painstaking ; monitoring , by 
. (he CNAA during the past five 
years. As head I Teel that, my col- 
leagueS' ;and I have the right to ask 
that at -least a prima facte case be 
establidied 1 . prior tb ahy further, spe- 
cial inquiry.’ , V: 1 ' { " 

Youra faithfully, I • '■ .. '. 

NOEL C. A. PARRY, : 

Head - of Depwlrperit of Sociology 
-and Chairman tof. the 'Faculty of So- 
dal Studies, . -j 
Polytechnic of North London. 


or groups within trade unions, io 
subordinate parts . of their pay poll-..- 
cies in' the interests .of achieving 'a j 
conimon policy. ■Employers Jn the : 
past have not been slow to exploit 
such differences. 

The failure of the university em- 
ployers to protect in any meaningful 
way the university community from 
the savagery of the Government's 
cutbacks the fact that it con be more 
financially advantageous to be a . 
police sergeant than to be a lecturer 
in forensic medicine, the realization 
that redundancy is not something 
which merely happens to 'manual 
workers in heavy industry, have all , 
helped to bring a new realism and 
’understanding of their position to . 
many grades of university staffs. 

Oqe of the .major reasons why the 
Government found universities such, 
an easy target h was their isolation, an 
sola tion which was in large part de- 
liberately fostered 'by thc leaders of . 
the university 1 community. 

The Trade Union Side of the Cen- 
tral Council for Non Teaching Staffs 
hopes that one of the longer terin 
effects of this somewhat shattering 
experience’ will be the 1 final destruc- 
tion of the medieval concept of the 
University, as -a type, of secular monas- 
tery ‘within, but ■ not part of, the 
rough 1 and unlettered .world .outside .- 
Us gates. . 

Ft must surely now be evident, to - 
all within I tbe university sector , that . 
no political party is going to devote . 
increased resources to unlverailfes 
until universities themselves generate 
die popular suppdrt . which, the mis- 
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taken' policies of the past have , so 
drastically ^ alienated. 

Harold Wild 


The author Is secretary to . the trade ' 
union side' of the Central Council for 
Non-Teaching Staffs in Universities. J 
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